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«as... 


"HE French Revigbrgn, is at aſt not th 1 
We but its accompliſhment univerſally 
acknowledged, beyond contradiction abroad, or the 
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power of retraction at home.“ It has finiſhed its 


2 by organizing a government, on principles 


approved by reaſon ; 


by different writers, dut never before exhibited, in 


an object long contemplated 


- this quarter of the e globe. The experiment now 


„The ens will bear in ed that this Ely! 
written in the latter end of the year 1791, juſt as 
the French had eſtabliſhed their rſt conſtitution, 


and were determined to try the experiment of a lim- 55 


ited monarchy. It is in this ſenſe that the author” 
conſidered the revolution as finiſhed ; though he 
did not believe; as will appear in this introduction, 
that a government ſo conſtructed, and ſo little cn 


genial to the ſpirit of the wen, would be of loner: 


duration. 


He did not believe in the neceſſity of a war to in-. 


troduce and eſtabliſh the republic. For though the 
treaty of Pilnitz had then been Publiſhed, and 


though it bore INE marks of that wo bh we 1s” 


A 2 
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1 een will folve a queſtion PAY ert mag- 
| ©, Nitude in human affairs: Whether Theory and 
Praclice, which always agree together in things of 
lighter moment, are really to remain eternal ene- 
mies in the higheſt concerns of men? | 
EE: The change of government in France is, pro- 
4 perly ſpeaking, a renovation of ſociety; ah object 
peculiarly fitteE to huzry the mind into a field of 
thought, which can ſcarcely be limited by the con- 
3 .._ cerns of a nation, or the improvements of an age. 
. As there is a tendency in human nature to imita- 
tion; and as all the apparent cauſes exiſt in wort 5 
of the governments of the world, to induce the | 
ple to wiſh for a ſimilar change : ; it becomes inter- 
5 eſting to the cauſe of humanity, to take a delibe- 
rate view of the real nature and extent of this 
change, and find what are the advantages and diſ- 
* to be expected from it,  -- 
There is not that necromancy in politics, which 
5 prevents our foreſeeing, with tolerable certainty, 
What is to be the reſult of operations fo univerſal, 
iin which all the people concur. Many truths are 
.- _ as perceptible. when firſt preſented to the mind, 
3ẽzs an age or a world of experience could make = 
them; others require only an indirect and collateral 
. experience; ſome NODS: an experience ect 
and poſitive, | 15 . N 
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dcdommon to the enemies of reform in all ages, ſtill - 
it does not appear from any ſybſequent events, that 
. parties to that treaty had an ay intention of puſh- 55 
1 ing their oppoſition to open hoſtilities. This opin- 
3 ion is more fully developed in, the preface to The 
a Conſpiracy of Kings, and in the note on Mr. DE 
a che end of the volume, 2 
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It is happy for hüman nature, that: in a 
we have much to do with this firſt claſs of truths, 
teſs with the ſegond, and very little with the third; 


: while in phyſics we are perpetually” driven to the 


flow'procels of patient and poſitive experience. 


The Revolution in France certainly comes re- 4 
which renders 


commended to us under one aſp 
it at firſt view extremely invitt 


it is the work 


8 of argument and rational rings not of the ; 


ſword. The ultima ratio regum had nothing to do 


with it. It was an operation deſigned for the be- 
niefit of the people; it e in the people, and 

was Conducted by the people. 
legitimate origin; and this circumſtance entitles ĩt 

to our ſerious contemplation, on two accounts: 


becauſe there is ſomething venerable in the idea, 


and becauſe other nations, in ſimilar dircumſtances, | 


F will certdtnly be diſpoſed to ĩmitate t. 
F ſhall therefore examine the nature and band 


quences: of a fimilar revolution in government, a6 


_ it will affect the following principal objects, which 


make up the N of nations in the en perks | 


of Sn hos hot ry 
The 5 Fewlat Syſtem,,.. A 2 
11. The Church, N 2 
III. The Military; -- 
IV. The Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 


| SY; Revenue and public expenditure. 


It muſt be of vaſt i importance to all the claſſes of 8 
ſociety, as it now ſtands claſſed in Europe, to cal- 


dulate before- hand what they are to gain or to looſe 
by the approaching change; that, like prudent 


ſtock. jobbers, they may buy ĩn or ſell out, accord- 


ing as this great event ſhall affect them, 


hiloſophers and contemplagve men, who may 
think themſelves n of ſo 5 


e eee e, 


a political drama, will do well to conſider how far 
- thecataſtrophe is to be beneficial or detrimental to 
> . the human face; in order to determine hether 
in conſeience ht to promote or diſcourage, 
Accelerate or retard it, by the publication of theiCe 
_ opinlions.. It is true, the work was ſet on foot bßỹßß | + 
this ſort of men; but they have not all been of the 
fame opinion relative to the beſt. organization of 
the governing power, or how far the reform of 
abuſes ought to extend. Monteſquieu, Voltaire, 
and many other reſpectable authorities, have ac- 
credited the principle, that republicaniſm is not 
convenient for a great ſtate. Others take na no 
rice of the diſtinction between great and, ſmall - 
ſtates, in deciding, that this is the only govern= _ 
8 ment proper to enſure the happineſs, and ſupport 
tte dignity of man. Of the fpymer opinion was 
a great majority of the conſtituant national aſſem-- 
dbly of France. Probably not many years will 
paſs, before a third opinion will be univerſally / 
'* + adopted, never to be laid aſide: That the“ republi- 
Can principle is not only proper and ſafe for the 
government of any people; but that its propriety 
and ſafet Fare in proportion to the magnitude ef 
the ſociety and extent of the territory. 1 
Among ſincere enquirers after truth, all gener - 
al queſtions on this ſubject reduce themſelves to 
this: Whether men are to perform their duties | 
by an eaſy choice or an expenſive cheat; or, we- 
mahaer our-reaſon be given us to be improved or iti- * } 
led, to render us greater or leſs than brutes, to 
 inereaſe our happineſs or aggravate our miſery. - 
Among thoſe whoſe : anxieties atiſe only 2 
intereſt, the inquiry is, how their privileges or 
mmheir profeſſions are to be affected by the new order 
af things. Theſe form a claſs of men reſpectable. 
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M79 „ _ INTRODUCTION - „ 1 
doth for their-numbers and ſenſibility; it is*our 
duty to attend to their caſe. I ſincerely hope to 
adpwminiſter ſome conſolation to them in the courſe 
of this eſſay. And though I have a better opinion 
of their philanthrophy, than political oppohents 
generally entertain of each other, yet I do not al- | 
cdt,ggether rely upon their proving ſympathy wirh 
© their fellow-citizens, and their ſuppoſed willing- 
neſs to ſacrifice to the public good; but I hope tos 
convince them, that the eſtabliſhment of general 
liberty will be leſs injurious to thoſe WH¹ now * 
live by abuſes, than is commonly imagined ; that 
protected induſtry will produce effects far more a. 
toniſhing than have ever been calculated; that the 
increaſe of enjoyments will be ſuch, as to amelio- 
rate the condition of every human creature. 
To perſuade this claſs of mankind, that it is _ 
neither their duty nor their intereſt to endeavour to 
e the ancient forms of government, weuld . 
/ be an high and holy office; it would be the great- — 
eſt act ef chatiry to them, as it might teach them 4 
to avoid a danger that is otherwiſe unavoidable ; it 
would preclude the occaſion of the people's indul- 
ging what is ſometimes called a ferocious. difpoſi- 
tion, which is apt th grow upon the revenge of 
injuries, and render them leſs harmonious in their 
new ſtation of citizens; it would prevent the civil 
wars, which might attend the inſurrections of tlie 
people, where there ſhould be a great want ok una 
nimity,—for we are not io expect in every count 
that mildneſs and dignity which have uniformly- 
characterized the French, even in their moſt tu- 
multuous movements“; it would remoye every 
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cle and rec dang alway feem 8 
that rational ſyſtem of public feliviry to-which'the 


nations of Europe are moving with rapid ſtrides, 


and which in proſpect is ſo . to the en- 
_ lightened friends of humanity. 
To induce the men who now govern Ge wo 


10 _ theſe . ug is the 18 75 of thoſe: who now 1 


* — —— —— — — 


— — 


axe called mobs in —. — (during the 1 


will join with me in opinion, that they are by no 


means to be compared with Engliſh mobs, in point 
of indiſcriminate ferocity and private plunder. A 


Popular commotion in Paris was uniformly directed 


to a certain well-explained object; Ren which it 
never was known to deviate. Whether this objeft 
were to hang a man, to arreſt the king, to intimidate _ 
the court, or to break the furnlture ofa hotel, all 
other perſons and all other property, that fell in the © 


way of the mob; were perfectly ſafe. PRs 
The truth is, thoſe collections were bose 6k 


' - © honeſt and-induſtrious people, who: had nothing in 


view but the public good. They believed that the: 
. caufe of their country required an execution of jaſ- 0 


tice more prompt than could be expected from any. , 


do let it paſs With imp Rope 


eſtabliſhed- tribunal. Beſides, they were in the 


criſis of a revolation, when they were ſenſible, that: 
the crimes ofgheir enemies would, remain unpuniſh- 


ed, for want of a known. rule by which they could. 


be judged... Though. a violation of right, is not 


always a violation of law ; yet, in their opinion, 


occaſions might exiſt, when it would be dangerous 


It is indeed to be hoped, that whenever mobs in 


other countries ſhall be rd by the ſame cauſe, 


| will conduct themſelves with the ſame e ; 
Fig 6 Hat this ſingular phenomenon will be fou 


| OR att? rIbutable to — character. 


Not. 
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| INTRODUCTION. _ A 
poſſeſs them. I confels the taſk, at firſt view, ap- 
pears more than Herculean ; it will be thought an 
object from which the eloquence of the clofet muſt 
ſhrink in deſpair, arid which prudence would leave 
to the more powerful arguments of events. But I 
believe at the ſame time that ſome ſucceſs may be 
expected; that though the harveſt be great, the 
labourers may not be few; that prejudce and in- 
tereſt. cannot always be relied on to garriſon the 
mind againſt the aſſaults of truth. This belief, 
ll-grounded as it may appear, is ſufficient to ani- 
mate me in the cauſe; and to the venerable hoſt of 
1 Tepublican writers, who have preceeded me in the 
 diſcuffions occaſiened by the French revolution, - 
this belief is my only apology for offering to jgin 
the fraternity, and for thus practically chris 
my opinion, that they have not exhauſted the ſub- 
Jet. q | 1 e 
Two very powerful weapons, the force of rea- 
ſon and the force of numbers, are in the hands of 
the political reformers. While the uſe of the firſt 
brings into action the ſecond, and enſures its co- 
operation, it remains a ſacred duty, impoſed. on 
them by the God of reaſon to wield with dexterity 
this mild and beneficent weapon, before recurring 
to the uſe of the other; which, though legitimate, 
may be leſs harmleſs; thongh infallible in opera- 
tion, may be leſs glorious in victory. 
The tyrannies of the world, whatever be the ap- 
pellation of the government under which they are 1:14 | 
. exerciſed, are all ariſtocratical tyrannies. An or- 
dinance to plunder and murder, whether it fulmi- 
nate from the Vatican, or ſteal ſilently forth from 
the Harem; whether it come clothed in the certain 
Jeience of a Bed of Juſtice, or in the legal ſolemni- 2 
ties of a bench of lawyers ; whether it be purcha- | 
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33 by centro rr went | 
a2unation never confines its elfects to the denefir: | 
of af nigle individual ; it goes to-enrich- the whole |. 
combination of conſpirators, whoſe bnſineſs'it is to y 
8 5 dupe and ta govern the nation. It carries its w m 
bribery with itſelf through all «ts progreſs and con- 
IF  Pexions,—iwits origination, in its enaction, in Its 
|.  vindication, in its execution; it is a. fertilizing 
* ſtream, that waters and ine its happy plants in 8 
the numerous channels of its communication. Mi- | 
gniſters and ſecretaries,” commianiters of armies, 
IF contractors, collectors and tide-w arters, intendants, 
| __—_ and lawyers, —whoever is e 3 
drink of the ſalutary ſtream, —are all intereſted in 
. removing the obſt ruct ions and i in Fin che foun- 5 
nain from which it flows. - 
. The ſtate of human nature {rdquires that this x 
* | ſhould be the caſe. Among beings ſo nearly equal 
in power and capacity as men of the ſame commu- _ 
i. nity are; it is impoſſible that a folitary tyrant ſhould © 
|  - exiſt. | Laws that are deſigned to operate unequal- 
7 on ſociety, muſt offer an excluſwe intereſt to a 
conſiderable portion of its - members, to enſure 
their execution upoy the reſt. Hence has ariſen 
the neceſſity of that ſtrange eomplication in the 
1 governing er, which has made of politics an 
I -- - Inexpliclable ſcience; hence the reaſon for arming 
| one claſs of our fellow creatures with the weapons 
of bodily deſtruction, and another with the myſte-* . 
rious artillery of the vengeance of heaven; hence 
the cauſe of what in England is called the indepen- 
denee ot the judges, and what on the continent has 
created a judiciary nobility, a ſet of men who pur- 
bt chaſe the privilege of being the profeſſional ene- 
mies of the people, of ſelling their deciſions to the 
rich, * of * ee ö * 


VVVVVTCTC 0 1 ' 
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Hence the ſource of thoſe Draconian codes of cri- 
- minal juriſprudence which enſhrine the idol pro- 
| perry in a bloody ſanctgary, and teach the modern 
uropean, that his life is of leſs value than the 1} 
ſhqes on his feet; hence the poſitive diſcourage: 
ments laid upon agriculture, manufacture, com- I 
- merce, and every method of improving the condi- 3 
tion of men; for it is to be obſerved; that in every 1 
country the ſhackles impoſed upon induſtry are in 
proportion to the degree of general deſpotiſm that 


reigns in the government. This ariſes not ers 
from the greater debility and want of enterpriſe 


in the people, but from the ſuperior neceſſity that 
ſuch governments are under, to prevent their ſub- 
jects from acquiring that eaſe and information, by 
which they could diſcern the evil and apply the 
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- _* Do the fame fruitful ſource of calamities we 
aære to trace that perverſity of reaſon; Which, in 
governments where men are permitteꝗ to diſcuſs e 

political ſubjects, has given ifs to thoſe: perpetual - "M1 
« ſhifts of ſophiſtry, by which they vindicate. the pre- 2 

©, rogative- of, kings. In one age it is the right 4] 

: conqueſt, in another he divine right, then it comes 1 
| to be a compact between king and people, and laſt of b 
All, it is ſaidto be founded on general convenience, 
| the good of the whole community. In England theſe 
| ſeveral arguments have all had their day; though... | 
| it is aſteniſhing that the two farmer could-ever - , 3} 
have been the ſubjects of rational debate: the-hylt #/Þ 

is the logic of the muſquet, and the ſecond of the | 
, chalice; the one was buried at Rennimede on the. -# 

| ſignature of Magna Charta, the other took its #1 


flight to the continent with James the Second. 
IT be compact of king and people has lain dar- 
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mant the greater part of the preſent century; till 
it was e eee ee the F — revo- 
lution, and came into the ſervice of Mr./Burke. 
Hfaſty men difcover their errors when it is too 
late. It had certainly been much more conſiſtent - 
with the temperament of that writer's mind, and 
quite as ſerviceable to his cauſe, to have recalled 
the fugitive claim of the divine right of kings. It 
would have given a myſtic force to his declama- 
tion, afforded him many new epithets, and furniſh- 

ed ſubjects perfectly accordant with the copious 

charges of ſacrilege, atheiſm, murders, dfſaſſinations, 

» - rapes and plunders with which his three volumes 
abound.“ He then could not have diſappointed. 
bis friends by his total waat of argument, as he 
now does in his two firſt effays ; for on ſuch a ſub- 
= je& no argument could Be exp ed; and in his 
= third, where it is patiently-attempted, he would 

have avoided the neceſſity of ſhowing that he has 
| none, by -giving a different title to his hook; for 
4 the „ Appeal,” inſtead of being from the New 
to the Old Whigs,” would have been from the new, 
 "whigs to the old tories; and he —_ as well have 
appealed to Cæſar; he could have found at this day 
no court to take cognizance of his cauſe. 
But the great advantage of this mode of handling 
the ſubje& would have been, that it could have 
-provoked no anſwers; the gauntlet might have 
been thrown, without a champion to have taken it 
up; and the-laft ſolitary admirer of chivalry have 
retired in negative triumph from the field. 
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» Theſe three works are, his Reffections on the 

Nevolution in France, his Letter to a Member of the 

VWational Aſſembly, and his Appeal from the New to 
tie Old Whigs. + n 8 f 
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75 Mr. Burke, however, in his defence of royaley, 
does not rely on this argument of the compact. 
Whether it be, that he is conſcious of its futility, 


or that in his rage he forgets that he has uſed it, 


he is perpetually recurring to the laſt ground that 


has yet been heard of, on which we are called up- 

- on to conſider kings even as a tolerable nuifance, 
and to ſupport the exiſting forms of government: 
this ground is the general good of the community... It 

- .. is ſaid to be dangerous to pull down ſyſtems that 
are already formed, or even to attempt to improve 

them; and it is likevziſe ſaid, that, were they 
peaceably deſtroyed, and we had ſociety to build 
up anew, it would be beſt to create hereditary 
ings, hereditary orders, and excluſive privileges. 


heſe are ſober opinions, uniting a Claſs Wn 
ſoners too numerous and too reſpectable to de 


treated with contempt. I believe, however, t 
their number is every day diminiſhing, and I bs- 
lieve the example which France will ſoon be obji- 


ged to exhibit to the world on this ſubject, will 


induce every man to reject them, who is not per- 
ſonally and excluſively intereſted in their ſupport. 
The inconſiſtency of the the conſtituent aſſem- 


bly, in retaining an hereditary king, armed with. - 


an enormous civil liſt, to wage war with a popu- 


lar government, has induced ſome perſons to pre- 


dict the downfall of their conſtitution. But this 
meaſure had a different origin from what is com- 
monly aſſigned to it, and will probably have a dif- 
ferent iſſue. It was the reſult rather of local and 


temporary circumftances, than of any general be- 


lief in the utility of kings, under any modifica- 


tions or limitations that could be attached to the 


office. WM 
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It is to be obſerved, fh, that the French had 
a King upon their hands. This king had always 
been conſidered as a well- diſpoſed man; ſo that, 
by a fatality ſome what ſingular, though not unsx- 
ampled in regal biftory, he gained the love of tte 
ple, almoſt in proportion to the miſchief Which 
he did them. Secondly, their king had very power- 
ful family connex ions, in the ſovereigns of Spain, 


Auſtria, Naples and Sardinia; beſides his relations 


within the kingdom, whom it was neceſſary to at- 
tach, if poſſible, to the intereſts of the community. 
Thirdly, the revolution was conſidered by all Eu- 
rope as A 5: eee e experiment, It was 
neceſſary to hide as much as poſſible the appearance 
of its magnitude from the eye of the diſtant ob- 
ſerver. The reformers conſidered it as their duty 
to produce an internal regeneration of fociety, - 


rather than an external change in the appearance 


of the court; te ſet in order the counting-houſe 
and the kitchen, before arranging the draw ing- 
room. This would leave the ſovereigns of Eu- 
rope tbtally without a pretext for interfering; 
while it would be conſoling to that claſs of phi- i; 
loſophers, who till believed in the compatibility 
of royalty and liberty. #ourthly, this decree, 
That France ſhould have a king, and that he could 
Ao no wrong, was palled at an early period of their 
operations; when the above reaſons were appa- 
rently more-urgent-than they were afterwards, or 
probably will ever be again. 1 8 4 

From theſe conſiderations we may conclude, 
that royalty is preſerved in France for reaſons 
which are fugitive ; that a majory of the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly did not believe in it, as an abſtract 
principle; that a majority of the people will learn 
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to be diſgueſted with ſo unnatural and ponderons 
à deformity in their new edifice, and will ſoon 
i „ii, abs OEM S-4- A 
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After this improvement ſhall have been made, 


a few years experience in the face of Europe, and 


on ſo great a theatre as that of France, will pro- 
bably leave but one opinion in the minds of honeſt 


men, relative to the republican principle, or the 


great ſimplicity of nature appyed to the organiza- 


tion of ſociety. 


The example of America would have had great 


weight in producing this conviction ; but it is too 
little known to the European reaſoner, to be a 


ſubject of accurate inveſtigation. Beſides the dif- 
ference of circumſtances between that country and 


the ſtates of Europe has given occafion'for imagi- 
ning many diſtinctions which exiſt not in fact, and 
has prevented the application of principles which 


are permanently founded in nature, and follow not 


the trifling variations in the ſtate of fociety. 


1 . 
CI 


entering into arguments on the utility of kings, 
or of inveſtigating the meaning of Mr. Burke, in 
order io compliment him with an additional refu- 
tation. My ſubject furniſhes a more extenſive ſcope. 
It. depend not on me, or Mr. Burke, or any 


other writer, or deſcription of writers, to deter- 


mine the queſtion, whether a change of govern- 
ment ſhall take place, and extend through Europe. 
It depends on a much more important claſs of men, 


the claſs that cannot write; and in a great mea- 
ſure, on thoſe who cannnot read. It is to be de- 


cided by men who reaſon better without books, 
than we do with all the books in the world. Ta- 
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But I have not preſcribed to myſelf the taſk of 
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King it "oh cms; at that a 8 re- 


volution is at hand, whoſe progreſs is irreſiſtable, 
my object is to contemplate i its ae a effecte, 


and to comfort thoſe Who are ou ed at — prof- 
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| Nate, —A miſtake has been t6mmitted in heading 
the firſt” part of this work, page g; it ſhoul 
read thus: Advice to the Privileged Orders in the 

4 ſeveral States of Europe, reſulting from the neceſſity 
and propriety of a general r l the primct- 
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FEUDAL SYSTEM... 


1} 


Tur moſt prominent feature in the moral face 
of Europe, was imprinted upon it by conqueſt. 
It ĩs the reſult of the ſubordination neceſſary among 
military ſavages, on their becoming cultivators 4 
the ſoil which they had deſolated, and making an 


advantageous uſe of ſuch: of the inhabitants as 


did not chooſe to maſſacre, and could not ſell” 


to foreigners for {laves. 


The relation thus eſtabliſned between the offi- 
cers and the ſoldiers, between the victors and the van- 
uiſhed, and between them all and the lands which 
ey were to cultivate, modified by the experience 
of -unletteted ages, has obtained the name of i 
Feudal Syſtem, and may be conſidered as the ſoun- 
dation of all the political inſtitutions in this quar--, 


ter of the world. The claims reſulring to parti- 


cular claſſes of men, under this modification of 
ſociety; are called Feudal Rights; and to the in- 
dividual poſſeſſors they are either nominal or real, 


conveying an empty title or a ſubſtantial profit. 


My intention is not to enter on the details of 
this Iyſtem, as a lawyer, or to trace its progreſs 
with the accuracy of an hiſtorian, and ſhow its 

peculiar fitneſs to the rude. ages of ſociety which 
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ice, whoſe foundation, worn away by the current 
of events, ean no longer ſupport its weight, I 
would ſketch a few drawings to ſhow the ſtile of 
its architecture, and compare it with the model of 
the new building to be erected in its place. ' 
Tue phils/ophy-of the Feudal Syſtem, is all that 
remains of it worthy of our conternplation. This 
I will attempt to trace in ſome of its leading points, 
leaving the practical part to fall, with its ancient 
founders and its modern admirers, into the peace- 
ful gulph of oblivion; to which I wiſh it a ſpee- 


Y gave it birth. But, viewing it as an ancient edi- 


— 


dy and an unobſtructed paſſaggdGe. 
The original object of this inſtitution was un- 


t TH doubtedly, what it was alleged to be, the preſer- 


vation of turbulent ſocieties, in which men are 
held together but by feeble . and ĩt effeted 

its puxpoſe by uniting the perſonal intereſt of the 
head ol each family, with the-perpetual ſafety of 
the ftate. Thus far the purpoſe was laudable, 

and the means extremely welt calculated for the 


. end. But it was the fortune of this ſyſtem to 


attach itſelf to thoſe paſſions of human nature 
which vary not with the change of circumſtances. 
While national motives ceaſed by degrees to re- 

quire its continuance, family motives. forbade to 
lay it aſide. The ſame progreflive improvements 


in ſociety, which rendered military tenures and 
military titles firſt unneceſſary and then injurious 


to the general intereſt, at the ſame time ſharpen- 


ed the avarice, and piqued the honuur of thoſe 


v ho poſſeſſed them; to preſerve the excluſive.pri- 
' vileges which rendered them thus diſtinguiſhed. 
And theſe privileges, united with the operations 
of the church, have founded and ſupported: the 
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enn, and reſinements. 


Feudal Rights are either territorial or W : 


| 1 ſhall divide them into theſe two claſſes, for the 
ſake of beſtow ing a few obſervations upon each. 


The pernicious effects of the ſyſtem on territo- 


riat tenures are inconceivable, various and great. 
In a legal view, it has led to choſe intricacies and 
vexations, which we find attached to every cir- 


deſpotiſms of Europe in all their diviſions, com- | 


.  eumſtanee of real property, which have perplex- - 


ed the ſcience of civil juriſprudence, which have 
Prepares the ignorance of the people relative 
io the adminiſtration of juſtice, tendered necefſary 
the intervention of lawyers, and multiplied the 
means of oppreſſion. But, in a political view, its 


pd 5 are ſtill more ſerious, and demand > 


a particular conſideration. - 


"The ſt quality of the feudal tenure is to con- 


fine the deſcendible property to the lag male 
1 To ſay that this is contrary to nature, is 


t a ſeeble expreſſion; So abominable is its ope- 


ration, that it has ſeduced and perverted nature; 
ber voice is ſtifled, intereſt itſelf is laid aſſeep, and 
nothing but the eloquence of an incomprehenſible 
pride is heard on the occaſion. You will hear 
father and mother, younger. brothers aud ſiſters, 


rejoice in this proviſion of the law; the former 


2 conſigning their daughters to the gloomy priſon ot 
a convent, and their younger ſons to the church or 


the army, to enſure their celibacy ; that no rem- 


nant of the family may remain but the heir of the- 


eſtate entire; the latter congratulating each other, 
that the elder brother will tranſmit unimpaired+ 


the title andthe property, while they themſelyves are 
content to periſh in the obſcurity of their ſeveral. 
deſtinations. It is probable that, in another age, 
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cars; it is now to be ſeen and heard in moſt other 
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a tale of this kind will Tearcely gain- credit, and 


1 that the tear of ſenfibility may be ſpared by a 


diſbelief of the fact. It is, however, 33 
of the imagination; it happened every day in 
France previous to he revolution; I have ſeen” 
it with my own eyes, and heard it with my own. . 


7 


_ Catholic countries. 


But other points of view ſhow this diſpoſition. 


of the Jaw to be ſtill more reprehenſible in the eye 


of political philoſophy. It ſwells the/mequality 
of wealth, which, even in the beſt regulated ſocie- 


ty, is but too conſiderable; it habituates the peo- 


ple to believe in an unnatural inequality in the 
rights of men, and by theſe means prepares them 
for ſervility and oppteſſion; it prevents the im- 
prove nent of lands, and impedes the, ꝓrogreſs of 
induſtry and cultivation, which are beſt p 
an {mall eſtates, where proprietors cultivate for 
themſelves; it diſcourages population, by indn- 


eing to a life of celibacy.— But E-ſhall ſpeak of 
celibacy when I ſpeak of the church. ev 


Whether men are born to govern, or to obey, 
or to enjoy equal liberty, depends not on the ori- 
ginal capacity of the mind, but on the iind of 
analogy, or the habit of thinking. © When children 

of the ſame family are taught to believe in the un- 
conquerable diſtinctions of birth among them- 
ſelves, they are completely fitted for a feudal go-— 


vernment; becauſe their minds are familiariſed 
- With all the gradations and degradations that ſuch 


a government requires. The birth-right of domi- 
neering is not more readily claimed on the one 
hand, than it is acknowledged on the other; and 

the Jamaica planter is not more habitually con- 
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vinced that an European is ſuperior to an African 

than he is that a Lord is better than himſelf. 
This ſubject deſerves o be placed in a light, 
in which no Writer, as far as 1 has yet 


F conſidered it. When a perſon was repeating to 


Fontenelle the common adage: habit ts the ſecond 
nature, the philofopher replied, . and do me we 


vour to tell me which is the firſt, When we affert | 


that nature has eſtabliſhed equalities among men, 


and has thus given to ſome the right of governing 


others, or when we maintain the. contrary of this 
polition, we ſhould be careful to define what ſort 
of nature we mean, whether the fir or ſecond 
nature; or whether we mean that there is but one. 
A mere ſavage, Colocolo“ for inſtance, would 


the heavieſt beam to be the legiſlator; and unleſs 
all men could lift the ſame beam, they could not 
be equal in their rights. Ariſtotle would give 
the preference to him that excelled in mental ca- 


compound ratio of both. But there appears to 
me another ſtep in this Jadder, and that the Halit 


thinbing is the only ſafe and univerſal criterion 


to which, in practice, the queſtion can be refer. 
red. Indeed, when intereſt is laid aſide, it is the 


only one td which, in civilized ages, it ever is 


referred. We never ſubmit to a King, becauſe 
he is ſtronger than we in bodily force. nor becauſe 


but becauſe we believe him born to govern, or 


at leaft, becauſe a majority of the ſociety believes 


It. 
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* See the Araucana of Ercilla. 
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pacity. Ulyſſes would make the deciſion upon a 


he is ſuperior in underſtanding or in information; 


decide the queſtion of equality by a trial of bodi- 
ly ſtrength, deſignating, the man that could lift 
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1 ADVICE o THE © 


This Habit of thinking has ſo much of natute in \ 
it, it is ſo undiſtinguiſhable from the indelible 
marks of the man, that it is a perfectly ſafe foun- 
dation for any ſyſtem that we may chooſe to build 


upon it; incſeed it is the only foundation, for it is- 


the only point of contact by which men commu- 
nicate ee aſſociates. As a practical poſition- 


therefore, and as relating to almoſt all places and 


5 


almoſt all times,. in- which- the experiment, has 
et been made, Ariſtotle was as right in teaching, 
Dal ſame are born to command, and others to be 
commanded, as the National Aſſembly was in de- 
_ claring, That men are. horn and always continue: free 
and equal. in reſpect lo their rights. The latter is 
as, apparently falſe in the diet ot, Ratiſbon, as Hes: 
- ies: is in.the hall of the Jacobins.. 


4 AbſtraQly conſidered, there frog be. no ds 


of the unchangeable truth of the affembly's de- 
 elaration ; 3, and they have taken the right method 
to make it a practical truth, by publiſhing it to 
the world for diſcuſſion. A general belief that it. 
ts a truth, makes it at once practical, confirms % 
in ene nation, and extends it to others. 

A due attention to the aſtoniſhing effects that 
are wrought in the world by the habit of eee 
will ſerve many valuable purpoſes. I cannot 
therefore diſmiſs the ſubject ſo ſoon as I intended; 
but will mention one er two inſtances. of theſe- 
effects, and leave the reflection of the reader to 
make the application to a thouſand others. 

Firſt, It is evident that all the arbitrary ſyſtems 
in the world are founded and ſupported: on this /e-. 


cand nature of man, in counteraction of the fr. 


Syſtems which diſtort and eruſh and ſubjugate 
every thing that we can ſuppoſe original.and cha- 


nacteriſtic in man, as an undiſtorted, being. It. 
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ſuſtains the moſt abſurd and abominable 8 
of religion, and honours them with as many mar- 
' tyrs as it does thoſe that are the moſt peaceful 1 5 
beneſicent. i 
But ſecondly, we find for our conſolation, that it 

will likewiſe ſupport ſyſtems of equal liberty and 
national happin . In the United States of Ame- 
rica, the Chance of liberty is univerſally under- 
ſtood, felt, and praiſed, as much by the ſimple 
as the wiſe, the weak as the ſttong. Their deep- 
rooted and inveterate habit of t inking is, that 
all men are equal in their rights, that is 1s impaſſible 
to make them otherwiſe ; and this being their un- 


 _ diſturbed belief, they have no conception. how any 


man in his ſenſes can entertain any other. Ibis 
point once ſettled, every thing is ſettled. Many 
operations, which in Europe have been conſidered 
as incredible tales or dangerous experiments, are 
but the infallible conſequences of this great prin- 
ciple. The firſt of theſe operations is the buſineſs 
of election, which, with that people, is carried on 
with as much gravity as their daily labour. There 
is no jealouſy vn the occaſion, nothing lucrative in 
office; any man in ſociety may attain to any place 
in the government, and may exercife its functions. 


They believe that there is nothing more difficult 


in the management of the affairs of a nation, than 
the affairs of a family ; that it only requires more 
hands. They. believe that ir is the juggle of keep- 
ing bp impoſitiovs to blind the eyes of the vul- 
gar, that conſtitutes the intricacy of ſtate. Barth 
the myſticiſm of inequality, and you banith almoſt 
all the evils attendant on human nature. | 
The people, being habituated to the th | 
of all kinds of officers, the magnitude of the office 
makes no difficulty: in the caſe. 1 he preſidęnt of 
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the United States, who has more power while in 
_ office than ſome of the kings of Europe, is choſen 
with as little commotion as a churchwarden. 
I bere is a public ſervice to be performed, and the 
5 E ſay who ſhall do it. The fervant feels 
bhonoured with the confidence repoſed in him, and 

generally expreſſes his. gratitude by a faithful 


- 


performance. e 
Another of theſe operations is making every 
citizen a foldier, and every ſoldier a citizen; not 
only permitting every man to arm, but obliging 
him to arm. This fact, told in Europe, previous 

ta the French revolution, would have gained lit- 

_ tle credit; or at leaſt it would have been regarded 
as a mark of an uncivilized people, extremely 
dangerous to a well ordered ſociety. Men Who 
build ſyſtems. on an. inverſion. of nature, are 
{ _©._ obliged to invert every thing that is to make part 
of that ſyſtem. It is becauſe the people are civili- 
1 red, that they are with ſafety armed. It is an ef- 
fect ot their conſcious dignity, as citizens enjoy- 

ing equal rights, that they wiſh not to invade . 
rights of others. The danger (where there is 
any) from armed citizens, is only to the govern- 
mien, not to the ſociety; and as long as they have 
nothing to revenge in the government (which they 
Cannot have while it is in their own hands) there 
are many advantages in their being accuſtomed 
to the uſe of arms, and no poſſible Nifatrantage. | 
_ Power,” habitually in the hands of a whole 
community, loſes aſl the ordinary aſſociated ideas 
of power. The exercife of power is a relative |}. 
term; it ſuppoſes an oppoſition, —ſomething to 
operate upon. We perceive no exertion of power 
in the motion of the planetary ſyſtem, but a very 
ſtrong one in the movement of a whirlwind, it is 
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beeatſe we Tee obſtructions to the latter, but none 
to the former. Where the government is ot in 
the hands of the people, there you find oppoſition, 
you perceive two contending intereſts, and get an 
idea of the exerciſe! of power; and whether this 
power be in the hands of the government or of = 7} 
the people, or whether it change from ſide t 
fide, it is always to be dreaded. But the word 
priple; "in America, has a different meaning from 
What it has in Europe. It there means the whole 
community, and comprehends every human crea- 
ture ; here it means ſomething elſe, more diffi- 
cult to define. nne LEP N 
- > Ansther- conſequence of the habitual idea of 
equality, is the facility changing the ſtructure 
their government, whenever, and as often as the ſo- 
_ ciety ſhall think there is any thing in it to amend. 
As Mr. Burke has written no © refleftions on the 
_ «revolution! in America, the people there have 
never yet been told that they have no right to 
«frame a government for themſeſves ;“ they 
have therefore done much in this buſinets, with- 
out ever affixing to it the idea of ** facrilege” or 
uſurpation,“ or any other term of rant, to be 
found in that gentleman's vocabulary. 
Within à few years the fifteen ſtates have not 
only framed each its own ſtate conſtitution, and 4 
two ſucceſſive federal conſtitutions; but ſince the _ 
ſettlement of the preſent! general government in 
' the year 1789, three of the ſtates} Pennſylvania, 
. Sourh-Carolina, and Georgia, have totally new 
- modelled their own. And All this is done without 
the leaſt confuſion ;- the operation being ſcarcely _ - 
known beyond the limits of the ſtate where it is 
performed. Thus * in the habitof . h 
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<< ing . their own governori, , of t cafhieving them 
* for miſcondu#?,” of . framing a gevernment"for 
<< themfelvet,”1and. all thoſe abominable things, 
the mere naming of which, in Mr. Burke's opi- 
nion, has polluted the 57 in the Old Jewry. 


- Hut it is faid, Theſe things will do very well 
for America, where the people are leſs numerous, 


leſs indigent, and better inſtructed; but they will 
not apply to Europe. This objection deſerve a 
reply, not becauſe it is ſolid, but becauſe it is 
faſhionable. It may be anſwered, that fome parts 
of Spain, much of Poland, and almoſt the whole 
of Ruſſia, are leſs peopled than the ſettled coun- 


try in the United States; that poverty and igno- 


france are e, of ſlavery rather than its caiſes; 

but the dell anſwer to be given, is the example of 
France. To the event of hat revolution I will 
truſt the argument. et the people have time to 


become thoroughly and ſoberly grounded in the 


doctrine of eguality, and there is no danger of op- 
88 either from government or from anarchy. 
Very little inſtruction is neceſſary to teach a man 
his rights; and there is nu perſon of common in- 
tellects, in the moſt ignorant corner of Europe, 
but receives leſſons enough, if they were of the 
proper kind. For writing and reading are not in- 
diſpenſable to the object; it is hinting right which 
makes them act right. Every child is taught to 
repeat about fifty Latin prayers, which ſet up the 
Pope, the Biſhop, and the King, as the trinity of 
his adoration; he is taught that e powers that 
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See Dr. Price's Sermon preached in the Old 

Joy before the Revolutionary Society, and Mr. 

| Burke's abuſive ſtrictures on the above expreſſions 
uſed by the Doctor. 41 
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Je, are ordained God, and therefore the ſoldier 

ered in the pariſh has a right to cut his 
throat. Halt this inſtruction, upon oppoſite prin- 
ciples, would goa great way; in that caſe nature 
wonld be aſſiſted, while here ſhe is counteracted. 


Engtave it on the heart of a man, that all men art 


equal in rights, and that the government is their own, 
and then perſuade him to fell his crucifix and buy 
a muſquet, and you have made him à good 
culzen . * * 1 pK . 
Another conſequence of a ſettled belief in the 
equality of rights is, that under this belief there is 
no dunger from anarchy. This word has likewiſe 
acquired a different meaning in America from 
what we read of it in books. In Europe it means 
confFhon, attended with mobs and carnage,-where 
the innocent periſn with the guilty. But it is 
very different where a country is «uſed to a repre- 
ſentative government, though it ſhould: have an 
interval of no government at all. Where the peo- 
ple at large feel and know that they can do every 
thing by themſelves perſonally, they really 4% noth- 
mg by themſelves perſonally. - In the heat of 
the American revolution, when the people in fome - 
ſtates were for a long time without the leaſt ſha- 
dow of law or government, they always acted by 
committees and repreſentation. This de ml 
call anarchy, for they know no other 
Theſe are materials for the formation of go- 
vernments, which need not be dreaded, though 
disjointed and laid aſunder to make ſome repairs: 
They are deep-rooted habits of thinking, which 
almoſt change the moral nature of man; they 
are principles as much unknown to the ancient 
republics as to the modern monarchies of Eu- 
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from the experimental reaſonings of Ariſtotle, 


when we find them contradicted by What wei feet 
to be the eternal truth of nature, and fee them 


1 brought to the teſt of our o-]n experience. Ariſ- 


totle was certainly a preat-politician:; and Clau- 


dius Ptolemy was a great geographer; but the 
latter has ſaid. not a word of America, the largeſt 


quarter of the globe; nor the former, of repre- 


entative -republics, the reſource of afflicted hu- 
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Since I have brought theſe two great luminaries 
of ſeience ſo near together, I will keep them in 
company a moment longer, to ſhow the ſtrange 
partiality that we may retain for one ſuperſtition 
- after having laid aſide another, though they are 


built on limilar foundation Ptolemy wrote a 


ſyſtem of Aſtronomy ; in Which he taught among 
other things, that the earth was the centre of the 


univerſe, and that the beavenly bodies moved 


raund it. This ſyſtem is now taught (to the ex- 
cluſion by an anathema of all others) in Turkey, 


Arabia, Perſia, Paleſtine, Egypt, and where ever 


the doctrines of Mahomet are taught; while at 
the ſame time, and with the ſame reverence, the 


politics of Ariſtotle are taughi at the univerſity. of 


Oxford. The ground which ſupports the one is, 


>» 


that the ſun ſtopt its courſe at the command of 


Joſhua, which it could not have done, had it not 
been in motion; and the other, that he peter 
that be, .are'ordained Ged. Mention to a Muſ- 


ſelman the Copernican ſyſtem, and you might as 


with the feudal ſyſtem. 


well ſpeak! to Mr. Burke. about the rights of man; 
they both call yo an atheiſt. But I will proceed 


· 


The next quality of a feudal tenure is what is 
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commonly called on the Continent the right ß 
ſuhſtitution, in the Englich law, known by the - 
name of gntail. Of all the methods that baye 
yet been. duſcoyered to prevent men from enjoying 
the advantages that nature has laid before them, 
this is the moſt extraordinary, and in many reſ- 
pects the moſt effectual. There have been ſuper- 
ſtitions entertained by many nations relative. to 5 
property in lands; rendering them more difficult 
of alienation than any other poſſeſſions, and con- 
ſegquently leſs productive. Such were the jus - 
tructus of the Romans, the family- right of re- 
demption, and the abſolute. reſtoration once in 
fifty years among the Jews, ſimilar regulations 
among the ancient Egyptians, and laws to the 
ng purpoſe under the government of the Incas. 
RLEERI $5.4 5 EXE We os: 'S * 
hbeſe were all calculated to perpetuate family 
diſtinctions, and to temper the minds of men to 
an ariſtocratical ſubordination. But none of them 
were attended with the barbarous excluſion of 
younger brothers; nor had they the preſumption 
to put it into the power of a dying man, Who 
os antes the diſpoſition of his ſandals 
for one hour after his death, to {ay to all mankind! 
thenceforward to the end of the time, Touch 
not my inheritance! I will that this tract of coun- 
try, on which I have taken my pleaſure, hall 
remain to the wild beaſts and to the fowls of .hea- / 
ven; that one man only of each - generation. ſhall 
exiſt upon it; that all the reſt, even of my own 
poſterity, ſhall be driven out hence, as ſoon as 
orn; and that the inheritor himſelf ſhall not in- 
creaſe his enjoyments by alienating a part to ame- 
Iiorate the reſt.” | | e 
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Tlhete migbt have bet rene mradiner, in 
| defire of this kind ; 
but for Whole nations, for many centuries toge- 
ther, to agree to Frverence and execute fuch hoſtile 
teſtaments as theſe, comported not with the wiſe 
dom” bf the ancients: it is à fuicide of ſociety, 


; reſerved for the days of chivalry, to ſupport the 
be ati el 


governments of modern Europe. 
Sir Edward Coke ſhould have ſpared his pane- 

' gyric en the parliament of Edward the firſt, as 
the Rabin "bf the laws of entailments. He 


8 ee pleafure the words of Sir 


iam Herle, who informs us, that * King 
„ Edward I. was the wiſeſt King that ever was, 
and they were ſage men, who made this ſtatute.” 
Whatever wiſdom there is in the ſtatute, is of an 
elder growth. It is a plant of genuine feudal 
extraction, brought into chene by the Normans 
or Saxons, or ſome other conquerors; and jor 
_ . Fettled as common law, it began to be diſregarded 
and deſpiſed by the judicial tribunals, as a ſenſe 
of good policy prevailed. But the progrefs of li- 
_ berality was arreſted by that parliament, and the 
lay 1 entailments paſſed into the ſtatute of Weſt- 
minſter the ſecond. men 
This was conſidered as law in America, — 
...ons to the revolution. But that epoch of light 
anch liberty has freed one quarter of the world 
from this miſerable appendage of Gothiciſm ; 
and France has now begun to break the fhackles 
from another quarter, where. they were more 


ſtrongly rivetted. The ſimple deſtruction of theſe 


two laws, of entarlment and primegeniture, if you 


add to it the freedom of the preſs, will enſure the 


continuance of liberty in any country where u 


is once eſtabliſned. | 
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Other territorial rights, peculiar: to the feudal - 
tenure, areleſs general in their operation; * 
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_ almoſt infinite in their number and variety. 
2 eur rent of water, nor a” mill-ſeat;” nor a fiſh. 
Pond, nor à foreſt; nor the dividing: line of a 
village or a farm, but gives name to and ſupports 
ſome ſeigneurial impoſition; beſides the number- 
leſs claims predicated upon all the poſſible actions 
and ceremonies that paſs, or are ſuppoſed to paſs, 
bdetween the great Lord and the little Lord, and 
detween the little Lord and the leſs Lord, and 
between him and the Lord knows whom, The 
National Aſſembly, in one decree, ſuppreſſed 
about one hundred and fifty of theſe taxes by 
name, beſides a general ſweeping clauſe in the 
act, Which perhaps deſtroyed as many more, the 
names of which no man could report. 
One general character will apply to all theſe im- 
poſitions: they are a diſcouragement to agricut. 
ture, an embarraſſment to commerce, — they hu- 
.miliate one part of the community, ſwell the 
pride of the other, and are a real pecuniary diſad- 
vantage to both. - * e 
Hut it is time to pay our reſpects to thoſe feu- 
dal claims that we call perſonal. The firſt of theſe 
is allegiance, in its genuine Gothic ſenſe, called - 
perpetual allegiance. It is difficult to expreſs a 
ſuitable: contempt for this idea, without deſcend- 
og to language below the dignity of philofophy., 
On the firſt inveſtiture of a fief, the ſuperior Lord 
_ (ſuppoſing he had any right to it himſelf) has 
daoubtleſs the power of granting it on whatever 
terms the vaſlal will agree to. It is an even bar- 
gain between the parties; and an unchangeable 
allegiance during the lives of theſe parties may be 
a condition of it. But for a man to be bn to 
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ſuck an allegiance to another man, is to have an 
evil ſtar indeed; it is to be horn to unchangeable 
%% (/ / ˙—˙ ↄ ˙ A 
not ſtep his foot over the limits of the republic 
without leave from the Senate, on pain ef for- 
feitin his eſtate. Similar laws prevail in all 0 
1 countries, Where revolutions have not yet 
prevailed. They flee before the ſearching eye of 
liberty, and will foon. flee: from Europe. 
- |. Hitherto we have treatet] of claims, whether 
perſonal or territorial, that are_confined to the 
eldeſt ſons of families; but there is one genuine 
feudal claim, which “ ſpreads-undivided” to all 
the children, runs in all collateral directions, and 
extends to every drop of noble blood, wherever 
found, however mixt or adulterated, —it is the 
claim of idleneſs. In * it is ſuppoſed, that 
all "indigent noble children are to be provided for 
by the government. But alas! the ſwarm is too 
great to be eaſily hived. Though the army, the 
navy, and the church, with all their poſſible mul- 
tiphcation of places, are occupied only by them, 
yet their number becomes ſo conſiderable, that 
many remain out of employment and deſtitute of 
the means of ſupporrt t. 
In contemplating the peculiar deſtiny of this 
deſcription of men, we cannot but feel a mixture 
of emotions, in which eom paſſion gets the better 
of contempt. In addition to the misfortunes in- 
eident to other claſſes of ſociety,. their noble birth 
has entailed upon them a ſingular curſe; it has 
interdicted them every kind of buſineſs or occu- 
port, even. for procuring/the neceſſaries of life. 
Other men may be found who have been deprived. 
of their juſt inheritance by the barbarous laws of 
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deſcent, who may have been neglected in youth 
and not educated to buſineſs, or who by ayerſion 
to induſtry are rendered incapable of any ufeful 
employment; but none but the offspring of a no- 
ble family can experience the fuperadded fatality 
of being - told, that to put his hand to the plough, 
or his foot iato a counting houſe, would diſgrace 
an illuſtrious line of anceſtors, and wither a tree 
of genealogy, which takes its root in a groom df 
ſome. fortunate robber, who perhaps was an arch... 
ehe ES SHE ts 
Every capital in Europe, if you except Lon- 
don, throngs with this miſerable claſs ef nobleſſe, 
who are really and literally tormented between 
their pride and theit poverty. Indeed, ſuch is 
the prepoſterous ee cuſtom, that thoſe 
who. are rich, and take the lead in ſociety, have 
the cruelty to make idleneſs a criterion of 'nobleſſe. 
A proof of inoccupa tion is a ticket of admiſſion 
into their houſes, and an indiſpenſible badge of 
welcome to their parties. B r SINS 
Hut in France their hands are at laſt untied; 
the charm is broken, and the feudal ſyſtem, with 
all its infamous idolatries, has fallen to the 
ground. Honour is reſtored to the heart of man, 
_ inſtead of being ſuſpended from his button-hole; 
and uſeful induſtry gives a title to reſpect. The 


men who were formerly Dukes and Marquiſſes, 


are now exalted to farmers, manufacturers and i 
merchants; the riſing generation among all clal-; 
ſes of people are forming their maxims on a juſt 
eſtimate of things; and ſociety is extracting the 
3 dagger which conqueſt had planted in 
E IRENE LINDE „ 
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Bur it would have been impoſſible for the 
feudal ſyitem, with all its powers of inverſion, 


to have held human nature ſo long debaſed, with- 
out the aid of an agent more powerful than an 
arm of fleſh, and without aſſailing the mind with 


other weapons than thoſe which are furniſhed. 


from its temporal concerns. Mankind are by 


nature religious; the governors” of nations, or 


thoſe perſons, who contrive 6 live upon the la- 


bours of their fellow. creatures muſt neceſſarily 


be few, in compariſon to thoſe who bear the bur- 
thens of the whole; their object therefore is to 
dupe the community at large, to conceal che 
ſtrength of the many, and magnify that of the few. 

An open arrangement of forces, Whether phyſi- 
cal or moral, muſt be artfully avoided; for men, 
however ignorant, are as naturally diſpoſed to 


calculation, as they are to religion; they perceive 
sas readily that an hundred ſoldiers can deſtroy the 


captain they have made, as that thunder and light- 
ning can deſtroy a man. Recourſe muſt there 

fore be had to myſteries and inviſibilities; an en- 
gine muſt be forged out of the religion of human 
nature, and erectęd an its eredulity, to play upon 


and extinguiſh the light of reaſon, which was 
placed in the mind as a caution to the one, and 


kind companion to the other. 
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This engine, in all ages of the world, has been 
the Church“. It has varied in its appellation, at 
different penjods and in different countries, accor- 
ding to the circumftances of nations; but has ne- 
vet changed its character; and it is difficult to ſay, 
under which of its names it has done the moſt 
miſchief; and exterminated the greateſt number 
of the human race. Were it not for the danger 
of being miſled by the want of information, we . 
ſhould readily determine, that under the aſſu np- 
tion of chriſtianity it has committed greater ra- 
vages than under any other of its dreadful deno-— 
minations. TT OTOL AFL, 
But we muſt not be haſty in deciding this queſ- 
tion; as, during the laſt fifteen centuries, in 
Which we are able to trace with compaſſionate 


From that aſſociation of ideas, which uſually 
connects the church with religion, I may run the 

riſque of being mi ſunderſtood by ſome readers, un- 

leſs I advertiſe them, that I conſider no connection 

as exiſting between theſe two ſuhjects; and that 
where I ſpeik of church indefinitely, I mean the -1 

government of a ſtate, aſſuming the name of God, | 
to govern by divine authority; or in other words, 

. darkening the conſciences of men, in order to oppreſs A 
them We, nk Ee} N 8 
In the United States of America, there is ſtrictly 1 

ſpeak ing, no ſuch thing as a Church; and yet in 
no country are the. peapte more religious. All ſorts 
of religious opinions are entertained there, and yet 
no fer among them all ; all modes of worſhip are 
prattiſed, and yet there is no ſchiſm men frequent- 

ly change their creed and their worſhip, and yet 
there is no apoſtacy; they have miniſters of religi- 

on, but no rieſts. In ſhort, religion is there a per- 
ſonal and not a corporate concern. 6 * 
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FEE frenzy is 2 anceſtors, Aab ebe 
template the wanderin . demon of carnage,” con- 
ducted by the 179 the Weſt, the lights of 
hiſtory fail us pa. regard to the reſt of the 
world, e cannot travel With the creſcent of the 
Eaſt, in its unmeaſurable devaſtations from the 
Euxine to the Ganges ; nor tell by what other 
incantations mankind have been inflamed with 
the luſt oſ laughter, from thence to the north of | 
Siberia or to the ſouth of Africa 
Could we form an eſtimate of the lives loft in 
abs wars and perſecutions of the Chriſtian Church 
alone, we ſhould find it nearly equal to the num- 
ber of ſolils now exiſting in Europe. But it is per- | 
 haps-a- mercy to mankind, that We are not able 
to calculate, with any accuracy, even this portisn 
of human calamities, When Conſtantine order- 
ed that the hierarchy mould aſſume the name of 
_ Chriſt, we are not to conſider him as formin . | 
new weapon of deſtruction; he only chan 5 | 
name, which had grown into diſrepute, gol 4 
would Free the purpoſe no longer, for one that 
Was gaining an extenſive reputation; it being 
built on a 2 faith that was likely to meet the aſſent 
of a conſiderable portion of mankind. The cold. 
| hearted® cruelty of that monarch's character, and | 


1 


ber report of Zofimus, reſpefting the motives 
. induced Conſtantine to embrace Chriſtianity, _ 
Has. not been generally credited, though the eircum- a 
Nance is probable in itſelf, and the author is con ſi- 
dered in other reſpetts an | hiſtorian of undoubted 
veracily ; having written the hiſtory of all the Em- 
perors, down to his own time, Which was the be- 
ginning of the fifth century. His account is, that 
Conſtantine could not be admitted into ihe old e,, | 
lit ed church of. Ceres at Eleuſis, on account of the 
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ate. 
2 This fatal tn, from the princip Jew. the 


firſt founder of the faith, who declared that his — 
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bab e the new Andes: wih a temper 
- hardened-in; rhe-flaughter of his relations, Were 


omens unfavourable to the future complexion 
of the hierarchy ; though he had thus coupled/it 


with a name that had hitherto been remarkable 


for its meekneſs and humlity. This tranſaction 
has therefore given colour to a ſcetic of enormities, 
which may be regarded as nothing more than the 
genuine offspring of — alliance chutchy and 
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enormity of his crimes; in the gies of man of 
his own family. But on his demanding CON 
the hierophant cried out with horror, Be gone, 
thou patricide, whom the Gods ill not pardon.“ 


** 


The Chriſtian doctors ſeized this occaſion to admi- 


i nifter to the wants of the Emperor, on conditiom 


that he would adminiſter to theirs; the bargain Was 
advantageous. on both ſides; he declared himſelf a 


Chriſtian, and took the church under his protec- 
tion, and they pronounced his pardon,. 


Ihe fawning ſervility of the new church and the 
blunt ſeverity of the old, on that occaſion, mark the 
preciſe character of the eccleſiaſtical policy of all 

ages; and both examples have been followed in 


numerous inſtances, The manœuvres of the Pope 
on the converſion of Clovis, on ſanctioning the u- 


lurpation of Pepin, and on the coronation of Char- 


lemagne, are among the imitations of the former; 


the ridiculous chaſtiſment of Henry the ſecond of 
England, and the numerous anathemas fulminated 


againſt whole kingdoms, are proofs 'of the latter. 


* . the eighth. . 
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We may likewiſe remark,” that the conduct of 
_ Conſtantine has been copied i in 8 its eſſential 9 
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1 ADVICE ro THE 
th kingdom u was not: of this dba has del uged Faroe 
in blood for a long ſucceſſion of ages, and carried 
occaſional ravages. into all the other quarters of 
the globe. The pretence of extirpating the idol-, 
atries of ancient eſtabliſhments, and the innumer- 
able hereſies of the new, has been the never- fail. 
ing argument of princes as well as ꝓontiffs, from 
the wars of Conſtantine, down to the pitiful, ſtill- 
born rebellion of Calonne and the Count d Ar- 
toĩs“. 
— the time of the. converſion of Clovis, 

- through all the Merovingian race, France and 
Germany roaned under the fury of eccleſſaſtical 
monſters, . down the Druids, overturning 
the temples of the wa Polytheiſts, and drench- 
ing the plains with the blood of Arianst. ' "The 


8 See Expofution des motifs Tes! Princes, Freres du 
Roi, A declaration of the motives of the King's bro- 
ters, for raiſing an army to chaſufe the French nation, 
publithed at Coblentz in January 1792. The firſt 
article mentioned in reciting the objects of this ex- 
pedition is, © pour retablir le reſbett du a la religion. 
Catholique,. et a ſes miniſtres. 
What Chriſtian emperor ever had a better right 
to eſtabliſh religion than the count d'Artois? His 
name, to be ſure, is a burleſque upon every poſſible - 
virtue, and a ſatire upon human nature. But why 
. ſhould this hinder him from being an excellent ad- 
. vacate for la Religion Catholiaque ? _ 

+ Exterminating heretics was a privetpal object 
of national ambition. Childebert 1. who died in 
358, has the following epitaph on his tomb in the 
Abbey of St. Germaine des, Pres, at Paris. 

Le ſang des Arriens dont rougirent les plaines, 
De montagnes de corps leur pays tout couvert, 
Et leurs chefs mis à mort, font des preuves certaines 


De ce que les Frangois firent ſous Childebert, 


A 
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wars of Charlemagne againſt the Saxons, the 
Huns, the Lombards and the Moors, which de- wn 
folated Europe for . had for their prin- 1 
cipal object the extending and purifying of the 
Chriſtian - faith. The cruſades, which drained - 1 
Europe of its young men at eight ſucceſſive pe- » on 

riods, muſt have facrificed, including Aſiatics | i J 
and Africans, at leaſt four millions of lives. The "i 
wars of the Guelfs, and Gibelins, or Pope and - 8 
Anti-pope, ravaged Italy, and involved half Eu- 
rope in factions for two centuries together. The i} 
_ expulſion of the Moors from-Spain depopulated 1 
that kingdom, by a war of ſeven hundred years, tt 
and eſtabliſhed the inquifition to intgrdict the re- =. 
ſurrection of ſociety ; while millions of the na- = 
tives of South America have been deſtroyed by \» 
attempting to convert them. Ix - 4 

In this enumeration, we have taken no notice A 
of that train of calamities, which attended the re- 
converſion of the eaſtern empire, and attaching it 
to the faith of Mahomet ; nor of the various .ha- 
yoc, which followed the diſmemberment of the 
catholic church, by that fortunate ſchiſm, which, 
by ſome, is denominated the Lutheran hexeſy, and 
by others, the Proteſtant reformation. | | 4 

But theſe, it will be ſaid, are only general if 
traits of uncivilized character, which we all con 
template with equal horror, and which, among 
enlightened nations, there can be no danger of ſee-— 

ing renewed, \ It is true, that, in ſeveral coun- - 
tries, the glooms of intolerance ſeem to be pierced , 
by the rays of philoſophy ; and we may. ſoon ex- If 
pect to ſee Europe univerſally diſclaiming the right bl 
_of one man to interfere in the religion of another. 
We may remark, eg firſt, that this. is far 


% 
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- from being the caſe at'this moment; and /econdly, 
. that it is a bleſſing Which neyer can originate from 
any ſtate- eſtabliſhment of religion. For proofs 
pf the former, we need not penetrate into Spain 
br Italy, nor recal the hiſtory of the late fanatical 
management of the war in Brabant, — but look to 
the two moſt enlightened countries in Europe; ſee 
the riots at Birminham, and the conduct of the 
refractory prieſts in Fran eee. 
With regard to the fecond remark, —-we ma 
2s well own the truth at firſt as at laſt, and have 
ſenſe this year as the next: The exiſtence of: any 
kind of liberty is incompatible with the ex:flence of 
any kind of church, By liberty, I mean the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights, and by church I mean any 
mode of worſhip 2cciared to be national, or declar- 
dd to have any preference in the eye of the law. 
Ju o render this truth alittle more familiar to 
. "the mind of any reader who ſhall find himſelt 
ſtartled with it, we will take a view of the church 
in a different light from- what we have yet conſi- 
_dered it. We have hitherto noticed only its moſt 
_ ſtriking characteriſtics, in which it appears like a 
' — glant, ſtalking over ſociety, and wielding” the / 
_ fword of ſlaughter; but it likewiſe performs the 
office of ſilent diſeaſe, and of unperceived decay; 
- where we may contemplate it as a canker, corrod - 
ing the vitals of the moral world, and debaſing all 
that is noble in man. SOILS TY + 
If I mention ſome traits which are rather pe- 
E- _culiar to the Roman Catholic conſtitution, it is 
1 becauſe that is the predominant church in thoſe 
parts of Europe, where revolutions are ſooneſt 
expected; and not becauſe it is any worſe, or any 
better, than any other that ever has or ever can 
3 exiſt, I hinted before, and it may not be amiſs 
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to repeat, that the hierarc is ever where the | 
fame, ſo far as the circumſtances o ſociety walk wo. 


8 permit; for it borrows and lends, and interchanges 
As features, in ſome meaſure, with the age and 
nation, with which it has to deal, without ever 
loſing ſight of its object. It is every where the "| 
fame engine of ſtate ; and whether it be guided bx 
a Lama or a Mufti, by a Pontifex or a Pope, by E 
a Bramin, a Biſhop or a Druid, it is entitled to an 
c equal ſhare of reſpect. . > "g 
The firſt great object of the prieſt is to eſtabliſſi = 
a belief in the minds of the people, that he him- = 
felf is poſſeſſed of ſupernatural powers 3 and the 
church at all times has made its way in the world, 
in proportion as the prieſt has ſucceeded. in this 
particular. This is the foundation of every 7 
thing, the life and ſoul of all that is ſubverſive 
and unaccountable in human affairs; it is intro- N 
ducing a new element into ſociety; it is the rud- , 
der under the water, ſteering the ſhip almoſt di- + 
' realy contrary to the wind. that gives it motion. 
A belief in the ſupernaturat powers of the 
_ prieſt, has been inſpired. by means, which, in us 
hiforem: nations, have been known by different 
names, - ſuch as aſtrologies auguries, oracles, or | 
incantations. This article once eſtabliſhed, its: 0 
continuation: is not a difficult taſk, For, as the 14 
ehurch acquires wealth, it furniſhes itſelf with 
the neceſſary. apparatus, and the trade is carried 


on to advantage. The impoſition. too becomes: / 1 
more eaſy from the authority of precedent, by q; 
which the inquiſitive faculties of the mind are i 
benumbed; men believe by preſeription, and =" 


orthodoxy is heriditary. 220 7 
In this manner every nation of. antiquity re- 
Th D 3 


a 
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5 - cclved the poiſon in-ins infancy, e e 
ines of acquiring a vigorous manhood, of 
ſpesking a national will, or of acting with that 
Aignity and generoſity, Which are natural to man 
In ſociety. The moment that Romulus conſulted 
the oracles for the building of his city, that mo- 
ment he interdicted its future citizens the e 
went of liberty among themſelves, as well as al 
Aaeas of juſtice towards their neighbours. Men 
never act their on opinions, in company with 
E-' thoſe who can give them the opinions of Gods; 
and as long as governors have an eſtabliſhed mode 
I of * conſulting the auſpices, there is no neceſſity to 
_ eſtabliſh any wade of conſulting the. people. 
 Nihil publice fine auſpiciit nec domi nec militic gere- 
batur®, was the Roman Magna Charta; and it 
ſtood in place of à decla 2 of the rights of 
man. - There is 3 tremely impoſing in 
a maxim of this kind. Nothing is more pions, 
peaceful, and moderate in appearance; and noth- 
ing more ſavage and abominable in its operation. 
But it is a genuine church- maxim, ** as bh, 
deſerves A further conſideration. - 
One obvious tendency of this maxim is, une 
5 the feudal rights, to inculcate radical ideas of ine- 
go qualities among men; and it does this in a much 
greater degree. The feudal diſtance between man 
and man, is perceptible and definite; but the mo- 
ment you give one member of ſociety a familiar 
intercourſe with God, yu launch him jato: the 
region of infinities and inviſibilities; you unfit 
Kim, and his brethren, to live together, on any 
terms but thoſe of ſtupid reverence N e 
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Another tendency is to make men cruet- and 
ſavage in a preternatural degree. When a perſon 
believes that he is doing the immediate work of 
God, he diveſts himfelf of the feelings of a man. 


And an ambitious general, who wifhes to extir- 


pate or to plunder a neighbouring nation, has on- 
ly to order the prieſt to do his duty, and ſet the 


people at work by an oracle; they then know no 


- ether bounds to their frenzy than the will of their 
leader, pronounced by the prieſt; whoſe - voice to 
them is the voice of God. In this caſe the leaſt 
attention to mercy or juſtice would be abhorred as 
a diſobedience to the divine command. This cir- 
- cumſtance alone, is ſufficient to account for two- 


thirds ef the crueky of all wars, — perhaps in a 


great meaſure for their exiſtence, and has given 

riſe to an opinion, that nations are cruel in pro- 

portion as they are religious. But the obſervation 
ought to ſtand thus, That nations are cruel in pro- 
portion as they are guided by priefis ; than which 

there is no axiom moxe undeniably without ex- 
ception. M * $135 2s ee 

Another tendency of governing men by oracles, 

is to make them factious and turbulent in the uſe 


of e they feel themſelves in poſſeſſion- 
| all ancient democracies, the great Cy 3 
of the people enjoyed no liberty at all; and thaſe: 


of it. 


who: were called freemen, exerciſed it only by 


ſtarts, for the oſe of revenging injuries, —not - 
in a regular conſtituted mode of preventing them 


* 


the body politic uſed liberty as a medicine, and not: 
as daily bread. Hence it has happened, that the- 
hiſtories. of ancient democracies, and of modern. 
inſurrections, are quoted upon us, to the inſult⸗ 
of comman ſenſe, to prove that a whole people 


- ' not capable of governing itſelf, The whole of ; 
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_ the Deen on this ſubject, from the profound | 
diſquiſitions of Axtſtotle, don to the puny whin- 
ings of Dr. Tatham,“ are founded on a direct in- 
verſion of hiſtorical fact. It is the wan? of liber - 
ty, not the enjoyment of it, which has occaſioned 
all the factions in ſociety from the beginning of 
time, and will do fo to the end; it is becauſe the 
. we are not 3 free from civil and eccle- 
RNaſtical tyrants, that they are difpofed to exerciſe 
tyranny themſelves. Habitual freedom produces 
effects directly the reverſe in every particular. 
For a proof of this, look into "America, or, if that 
de too much trouble, look into human natures 
wich the eyes of common ſenſe. 5 
When the Chriſtian religion was eerverted; and 
preſſed into the ſervice of government, under the 
name of the chriſtian church, it became neceſſary 
that its prieſts ſhould ſer up for ſupernatural pow - 
ers, and inveſt themſelves in the ſame cloak of in- 


fallibility, of which they had ripped their pre- 


deceſſors, the druids and the augurs. This they 
effected by miracles; for which they gained ſo 
great a reputation, that ihey were canonized after 


75 death, and have furniſhed modern Europe with a 
much greater catalogue of faints, than could be 


found in any breviary of the ancients.” Fhe poly- 
theiſm of the cathelic church, is more ſplendid for 
4 the number of its Ne en, than: that of the 


4 may be 3 to inform thetteader, that 
Dr. Tatham of Oxford has written a book. in de. 
Fence of royalty and Mr. Burke. As. this is the laſt 
as well as the weakeſt thing, againft liberty that J 
have met with, it is mentioned in the text for the 
lake of widening the graſp of my aſſertion, as well 
as for 3 the contra among, 12 N 


authors. 
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Eleuſinian; and they are not inferior in point of 
attributes. The Denis of France is at leaſt equal 
to the Jupiter of Greece or the Apis of Egypt. 
As to; ſupernatural powers, the iq — preciſely 


the ſame in doth; and the portions of. intallibility 


are dealt out from the pope to the ſubordinate. 


prieſts, according to their rank, in ſuch a manner 
as to complete the harmony of the ſy{tem. - - 
-. Cicero has written with as much judgment and 
erudition on tae *©corruptions”. of the old Roman 
Church, 4s Dr. Prieſtly has on thoſe of the new. 
But the difficulty is not that the church is corrupt- 
ed by men; it is, that men are corrupted by the 


church; for the very exiſtence of a church, as 


J have before defined it, is founded on a lie; 


it ſets out with the blaſphemy of giving to one 


claſs of men the attributes. of God; and the 
practiſing of theſe ſotceries by that claſs, and 
the believing of them by another, corrupt and 
vitlate the Whole e 
One of the moſt admirable contrizances of. the 
Chriſtian church, is the buſineſs of confeſſions. 
It requires great reflection to give us an idea of 
the effects Wrought on ſociety by this part of the 


machinary. It is a ſolemn recognition of the ö 


ſupernatural powers of the prieſt, repeated every 


day in the year, by every human creature above 


the age of twelve years. Nothing is more natu- 


ral than for men to judge of every thing e ba 3 
, -; © 


them, and even of - themſelves, by cempariſen 
and in this cafe, what opinion are the laity to 
form of their own dignity ? When a poor, ig- 
norant, vitious mortal is fet up for the God, what 
mult be the man? cannot conceive of any 
perſon” going ſeriouſly to à confeſſional and belie- 

ving in the equality of rights, or poſſefing one 
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| moral ſentiment, 820 is wer of a rational 


eing®. | 64 | 
Another contrivance of hs: . Gm: and lit- 5 
ne inferior in efficacy, is the law of celibacy, 


impoſed on the prieſthood, both male and female, 


in almoſt all church- eſtabliſhments, that have 
hitherto exiſted. The prieſt is in the firſt place 
armed with the weapons of moral deſtruction, by 
which he is made the profeſſional enemy of his 


fellow wen; and then, for fear he ſhould neg- 


lect to uſe thoſe weapons, for fear he ſhould con- 


tract the feelings and friendſhips of rational be- 


ings, by mingling with ſociety. and beceming 
one of its members, — for fear his impoſitions 


. ſhould be diſcovered by the intimacy of family 


connexions, — he is interdicted the moſt- cordial. 
endearments of life; he is ſevered from the ſym- 
pathies of his fellow=creatures, and yet compelled 
to be with them; his affections are held in the 


Fa martmain of n a 5 0g like the 5 
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The hg tariff of the prices of eee 
will ſhow what ideas theſe holy athers Have incul- 
cated relative to the proportional degree of moral 
turpitude in different crimes. It was reprinted at 
Rome no longer ago than the laſticeptury, | | 

For a layman who ſhall- ſtrike a jar Ze . 

without effuſion of blood < - - 
For one layman who ſhall kill another — 0 
For murdering a father, mother, wife, or 

ſiſter EEE - „ ak 0 ü 
For eating meat in L ent n 0 
For him who lies with his mother or ſiſter o 
For marrying. on thoſe days when the 
church forbids matrimony d 00 
For the ablolution of all crimes 1 
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dead men of Mezentius, he is laſhed to ſociety -* 
for ty ranny and contamination. N _ 
The whale ot this management, in ſelecting, 
preparing, and organizing' the members of the 
eccleſiaſtical body, is purſued with the fame uni- 
form, cold-blooded: hoſtility, againſt the ſocial | 
harmonies of life. The ſubjects are taken from | 
the younger ſons of noble families, who, from 1 
1 
| 


their birth, are conſidered as a nuiſance to the 
houſe, and an outcaſt from - parental attachment. 
They are then cut off from all opportunities of = 
forming fraternal affections, and educated} in a "8 
cloiſter; till they enter upon their public func- 
tions, as diſconnected from the feelings of the 
community, as it is deſigned they ſhall ever re- 
main from its intereſts. - | . 
Iwill not mention the corruption of morals, 
which muſt reſult from the combined cauſes of 
the ardent paſſions of conſtrained celibacy, and the 
ſecret interviews of the prieſt with the women of 
his charge, for the purpoſe of confeſſions : I will 
draw no arguments from the diſſenſions ſown in 
families; the jealouſies and conſequent aberrations 
of. both huſband and wife, occaſioned by an in- 
triguing ſtranger being in the ſecrets of both; the 
diſcouragements laid upon matrimony by a gene- 
ral OT of theſe conſequences, in the minds 
men of reflection, — effects which are remarkable 
in all catholic countries; but I will conclude this 
article by obſerving the direct influence that eccle. | 
flaitical celibacy alone, has had on the population 5 
of Europe. fg tf 7 _— 
This policy of the chureh muſt have produced, = 
at leaſt; as great an effect, in thining ſociety, as 
the whole of her wars and perſecutions. In ca- 
tholic Europe, there muſt be near a- million of ec- 
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clefiaſtics*. This proportion af nianking con- 


tinuing deducted from the agents of population, 


for fifteen centuries, muſt have precluded the ex- 
iltence of more thay one. hundred —_— of. the | 
nden, ſpecies. 

Should the ie be diſpoſed, on KY inked; 
5 liſten to the reply, which is ſometimes made, 
that Europe is ſufficiently populous; I beg he 


would ſuſpend: his deciſion, till he ſhall ſee. what 


may be ſaid, in the courſe of this work, on pro- 
tected induftry-; and until he ſhall well confider 
{1 liberty. on. the means of ſubſiftence. 
That reply is certainly one of the axioms of ty- 
.ranny; and is of kin to the famous-wiſh of Cali- 
on that the Whole Roman ee had but one 
n Wes 
The Panch have gone 18 far in the non 
of the hierarchy. as could have been nen 
conſidering the habits of the people, and the 
ſent. circumſtances of Europe. The church in 
that country was like royalty the prejudices in 
its favour were too ſtrong to be vanquiſhed all at 
once. The moſt that could be done, was to tear 
the node from the "_- of mankind, break the 


th... rae tt 8 


2 Honlinyers ( 7255 J. page dag) WER the ec- 
cleſiaſtics in Spain alone, at halfa million, Iam 
inclined ta think this account exaggerated. If it 
were exact, and the other catholic countnes of Eu- 


rope poſlefled them in as great numbers, in propor- 


tion to their population, there muſt be at leaſt three 


5 millions and a half. It is true, that in France, the 


Auſtrian Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Ireland, 


and ſome parts of Germany, the proportion is not 


ſo great; but in Italy, Portugal, and in parts of 
Germany, it is full equal to what it is in Spain. 
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charm of inequality, demoliſh ranks and infalli- 
billities, and teach the people that mitres and 
- crowns did not confer ſupernatural powers. As 
Jong as public teachers are choſen by the people, 
are ſalaried and removeable by the people, are 
born and married among the people, have fami- 
lies to be educated and protected from opprefiion - 
and from vice,—as long as they have all the com- 
mon ſympathies of ſociety, to bind them to the 
public intereſt, there is very little danger of their 
becoming tyrants by force; and the liberty of the 
preſs will prevent their being ſo by craft. | 
In the United States of America there is no 
church ; and this is one of the principal circum- 
ſtances which diſtinguiſh that government from 
all others, that ever exiſted ; it enſures the unem- 
bartaſſed exerciſe of religion, the continuation of 
| Frogs inſtruction, in the ſcience of liberty and 
appineſs, and promiſes a long duration to a rep- 
relentative government. e 
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THE MILITARY SYSTEM. 
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Il importoit au-maintien de Vautorite du roi, d'entre- 
— 7 ie. | | 
HisTO1RE DE CHARLEMAGNE, 
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Tur church, in all modern Europe, may be 
conſidered as a kind of ſtanding army; as the 
members of that community have been, in every 
nation, the ſureſt ſupporters of arbitrary power, 
both for internal oppreflion and for external vio- 
' dence. But this not being ſufficient of itſelf, an 
additional inſtrument, to be known by the name 
of the military ſy/tem; became neceſſary ; and it 
ſeems to have been expedient, to call up another 
element of human nature, out of which. this new 
inſtrument might be created and maintained. 
The church was in poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt 
ground that could bg taken in the human mind, 
the principle of religion ; a principle dealing with 
things inviſible ; and conſequently the moſt capa- 
ble of being itſelf perverted, and then of pervert- 
ing the whole mind, and ſubjecting it to any un- 
reaſonable-purſuit. - 

Next to that of religion, and ſimilar to it in 
moſt of its charaQteriſtic*, is the principle of Ho- 
nour. Honour, like religion, is an original, in- 
delible ſentiment of the mind, an indiſpenſable 
ingredient in our nature. But its object is inca- 
pable of preciſe definition; and conſequently, 
though given us in aid of the more definable feel- 
ings of morality, it is capable of total perverſion, 
of loſing fight of its own original nature, and 
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ſtill retaining its name; of purſuing the deſtruc- 


tion of moral ſentiments, inſtead of being their 


ornament ; of debaſing, inſtead of ſupporting, 
the dignity of man. | . 1 

This camelion principle was, therefore, a proper 
clement of impoſition, and was deſtined to make 
an immenſe figure in the world, as the foundation 


and ſupport of the military fyſtem of all unequal 


24 paints We mult. look pretty far into 
' human nature, before we ſhall difcover the cauſe, 


why killing men in battle ſhould be deemed, in 


itſelf, an honourable employment. A hangman 


is univerſally deſpiſed; he exerciſes an office, 


which not only the feelings, but the policy of all 
nations, have agreed to regard as infamous. What 
is it that ſhould make the difference of theſe two 


_ occupations, in favour of the former? Surely it 


is not becauſe the victims in the former caſe are 
innacent, and the latter guify. To aſſert this, 
would be a great{r libel upon human ſocietiy, 
than I can bring myſelf to utter; it would make 
the tyranny of opinion the moſt gereftable, as well 
as the moſt ſovereign of all poſſible tyrannies. 
But what can it be? It is not, what'is ſometimes 
alleged, that courage is the foundation of the bu- 
ſineſs; that fighting is- honourable becauſe it is 


dangerous; there is often as much courage. dif- 


played in highway-robbery, as in the warmeſt 


conflict of armies; and yet it does no honour to 


the party; a Robin Hood is as diſhonourable a 
character as a Jack Ketch. It is not becauſe 
there is any idea of juice or hane/ty'in the caſe; 
for, to ſay the beſt that can be ſaid of war, it is 


impoſſible that more than one ſide can be juſt or 


honeſt ; and yet both ſides of every conteſt are 
| E 2 ; a | 


„ :;- 7, ng 
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. equally the road to fame; Where a diſtinguiſhed 
killer of men, is ſure to gain immortal honour. 
It is not patriotiſm, even in that ſenſe of the word 
which deviates the molt from general philanthro- 
py:; for a total ſtranger to both parties in a war, 
may enter into it on either ſide, as a volunteer, 
perform more than a vulgar ſhare of the flaugh- 
ter, and be for ever applauded, even by his ene- 
mies. Finally, it is not from any pecuniary advan- 
tages that are ordinarily attached to the profefiion 
of arms ; for ſoldiers are generally poor, though 
part of their buſineſs be to plunder. oo 
Indeed, I can fee but one reaſon in nature, 
why the principal of honour ſhould be ſelected 
from all human incentives, and relied on for the 
ſupport of the military {ook z It is becauſe it 
was convenient for the grverning power ; that power 
being in the hands of a ſinall part cf the commu- 
nity, whoſe buſineſs was to ſupport it by impoſi- 
tion. No principle of a permanent nature, 
whoſe: odject is unequivocal, and whoſe ſlighteſt 
" deviations are perceptible, would have anſwered 
the purpoſe. Faltios; for inſtance, is a principle 
of common uſe, of which every man can diſ- 
dern the application. Should the Prince fay 
it was jun, to commence an unprovoked war 
with his weak neighbours, and plunder their 
country, the falſhood would be too glaring ; all 
men would judge for themſelves, and give him 
the lie; and no man would follow kis ſtandard, 
unleſs bribed by his avarice. But honour is. of 
another nature; it is v hat we all can feel, but no 
one can define; it is therefore whatever the Prince 
- may chooſe to name it: and ſo powerful is its 
operation, that all the uſeful ſentiments of life 
loſe their effect: morality is not only baniſhed 
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from political cabinets, but generally and profeſ- 
ſionally from the boſoms of men; who purſue ho- 
nour, in the profeſſion of arms. 5 
It is common for a King, who wiſhes to make 
a thing faſhionable, to practiſe it himſelf; and in 
this he is ſure of general imitation and ſucceſs. 
As this device is extremely natural, and as the 
exiſtence. of wars is abſolutely neceflary to the 
exiſtence of Kings; to give a faſhion to the trade 

muſt have been a conſiderable motive to the an- 
cient Kings, for expoſing themſelves ſo much as 
they uſually did in battle. They ſaid, Les human 
ſlaughter be Honourable, and honourable it was. 
. Hence it is, that warriors have been termed 
heroes ; and the eulogy of heroes has been the 
conſtant buſineſs of hiſtorians and poets, from the 
days of Nimrod down to the prefent century. 
Homer, for his aſtoniſhing variety, animation, 
and ſublimity, has not a warmer admirer than 
myſelf ; he has been for three thouſand years, 
like a reigning ſovereign, applauded as a matter 
of courſe, whether from love or fear; for no man 
with ſafety to his own character can refuſe to juin 
the chorus of his praiſe. I never can expreſs 
(and his other admirers have not done it for me) 
the pleaſure I receive from his poems; but in a 
view of philantrophy, I conſider his exiſtence as 
having been a ſerious misfortune to the human 
„race. He has given to military life, a charm, / 
which few men can reſiſt, a ſplendour which en- 
velopes the ſcenes of carnage in a cloud of glory, 
which dazzles the eyes of every beholder, ſteals 
from us our natural ſenſibilities, in exchange for 
the artificial, debaſes men to brutes, under the pre- 
text of exalting them to Gods, and obliterates, 
with the ſame i ſtroke, the moral: duties 
5. | y 
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of life and the true policy of nations. Alexander“ 

zs not the only human monſter that has been form- 

gcc after the model of Achilles; nor Perſiaband 

| Egypt the only countries depopulated for no other 

reaſon than the deſire of rivalling predeceſſors in 
N military fame. f © 2 = bang ail: 478 
Another device of Princes, to render honoura- 

dle the profeſſion of arms, was to make it envia- 
ble, by depriving the loweſt orders of ſociety of 
the power of becoming ſoldiers. Excluding the 
helots of all nations from any part in the glory of 
butchering their fellow-creatures,. has had the ſame 
effect as in Sparta,—it has ennobled the trade; 
| and this is the true - feudal eſtimation, in which 
mis trade has deſcended to us, from our Gothic 

| At the ſame time that the feudal ſyſtem was 
| furniſhing Europe with a. numerous body of 
| nobleſle, it became neceſſary, for various purpoſes 
af deſputiſm, that they ſhould be prevented from 
mingling with the common maſs of ſociety, that 
| they ſhould be held together by what they call. 
vt corps, or the corporation ſpirit, and be 
furniſhed with eccupations, which ſhould leave 
them nothing in common with their fellow men.. 
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It is not unworthy of remark, that Ariſtotle 
was the tutor of Alexander, and the moſt ſplendid, 
editor and commentator of Homer. As we muſt, 
judge an author by his works, it is but fair to take 
into view. the whole of his works. Conſider, there- 
fore, as a political ſchool-maſter to the world, the 
forming of kis pupil, and the illuſtrating of his poet, 
are the greateſt fruits of the induſtry of that philo- 
| fopher, and have had much more influence on the 
_ 388 affairs of nations, than his treatiſe that bears the 
name of polttics. | e 
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Theſe occupations were offered by the church and 
the army; and as the former was permanent, it 
Was thaught ex pedient to give permanency to the 
latter. Thus the military ſyſtem has created the 
nobleſſe, and the noblefſe the military ſyſtem. 
They are mutually neceſſary to each other's exiſt- 

ence, concurrent and reciprocal cauſes and ef- 
fects, generating and generated, perpetuating each 
other by interchangeable wants, and both indiſ- 
penſable to the governing power. 1255 

Thoſe perſons, therefore, who undertake to de- 
fend the nobleſſe as a neceſſary order in the great 
community of men, ought to be appriſed of the 
extent of their undertaking. They muſt, in the 


firſt place, defend Aanding armes, and that too 


upon principles, not of national prudence, as re- 
lative to the circumſtances of neighbours, but of 
internal neceſſity, as relative only to the organi- 
Zation of ſociety. They muſt, at the ſame time, 
extend their arguments'to the increaſe of thoſe ar- 


mies; for they infallibly muſt increaſe to a degree 


beyond our ordinary calculation, or they will not 
anſwer the purpoſe; both becauſe the number of 
the nobleſſe, or the men of the ſword” (as they 


are properly ſtyled by their friend Burke,) is con- 


ſtantly augmenting, and becauſe the influence of 
the church is on the decline. As the light of 
philoſophy illuminates the world, it ſhines in up- 


on the ſecrets of government; and it is neceſſary; . 


to make the blind as broad as the window, or the 


paſſengers will fee what is doing in the cabinet. 


"he means of impoſition muſt be increaſed in 
the army, in proportion as they are loſt in the 
church,  _ | | : 1 

Secondly, they muſt vindicate tar, not merely 


23.22, occurrence of fatality, and juſtifiable on tha 
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defenſive ;+ but as a thing of choice, as being the 
moſt nutritious aliment of that kind of govern- 
ment, which requires privileged orders, and an 
army: for it is no great figure of ſpeech, to ſay 
that the nobility of Europe, are always fed upon 
human gore. They originated in war, they live 
by war, and without war it would be impoſſible 
to keep them from ſtarving. Or, to drop the 
figure entirely, if mankind; were left to the peace- 
able purſuit of induſtry, the titled orders would 
Joſe their diſtinctions, mingle with fociety, and 
become reaſonable creatures... e 

Tbirdly, they muſt defend the honor of the 
occupation which is allotted to the nobleſſe. For 
the age is becoming extremely ſceptical on this 
ſubjet there are heretics in the world (Mr. 
Burke calls them athieſts) who affect to diſpelieve 
that men were made expreſsly for the purpoſe of 
cutting each other's throats; and who ſay that it 
is not the higheſt honour that a man can arrive at, 
to ſell himſelf to another man for life, at a cer- 
tain daily price, and to hold himſelf in readineſs, 
night and dav, to kill. individuals or nations, at 
home or abroad, without ever inquiring the cauſe. 
Theſe men ſay, that it is no compliment to the 
judgment or humanity of a man, to lead ſuch 
a life; and they do not ſee why a nobleman ſhould 
not poſſeſs theſe qualities as well as other peo- 

„ e a 
Fourthly, they muſt prove that all occupations, 
which tend to /z7e, and not to death, are diſho- 
nourable ahd infamous. Agriculture, commerce, 
every method of augmenting the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and raiſing men from the ſavage ſtate, 
muſt be held ignoble; or elſe men of honour will 
forget themſelves ſo far, as to engage in them; 
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and then, farewell to diſtinctions. The National | 
| Aſſembly may then ereate orders as faſt as it has 7 
ever uncreated them; it is impoſſible for nobility 
to exiſt in France, or in any other country, un- | 
leſs the above articles are firmly defended Ly 
arguments, and fixed in the minds of mankind. 
It ſeems difficult for a man of reflection to 
write one page on the ſubject of government, 
| without meeting with ſome old eſtabliſhed max- 
1 ims, which are not only falſe, but which are 
preciſely the reverſe of truth. Of this ſort is 4 
- the opinion, —that inevitable wars in modern 
times, have given occaſion to the preſent military 
ſyſtem, and that ſtanding armies are the beit 
means of preventing wars. This is what the 
people of Europe are commanded- to believe. 
ith all due deference, however, to their com- 
manders, I would propoſe a contrary belief, which 
I will venture to lay down as the true ſtate of 
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the fact: That the preſent military ſyllem has been 
the cauſe of the wars of modern times, and that fland= i 
ins armies, are the beſt, if not the only means of *» 
_ PROMOTING wars.” This polition has, at leaſt, . 


one advantage over thoſe that are commonly eſta- 3 
bliſhed by governments, that it is believed by him, i 
who propoſes it to the aſſent of others. Men, who = 
cannot command the power of the ftate, ought to 
enforce their doctrines by the power of reaſon. 
To apply this maxim to the caſe now before 
us; let us aſk, I hat is war! and on what pro- 
penſity in human nature does it reſt? For it is to 
MAN that we are to trace theſe queſtions, and not 
to Princes ; we muſt drive them up to principle, 
not ſtop ſhort at precedent ; and endeavour to uſe ik 
our ſenſe, inſtead of parading our learning. A- _ 
mong individual men, or ſavages acting in a deſul- 
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themſelves of the following t 
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tory manner, antecedent to the formation of great 


ſocieties, there may be many cauſes of quarrels 


and aſſaſſinations; ſuch as love, jealouſy, rapine, 


or the revenge of private injuries. But theſe do 
not amount to the idea of war. War ſuppoſes a 


vaſt aſſociation of men engaged in one cauſe, ac- 
tuated by one ſpirit, and carrying on a bloody con- 
teſt with another aſſociation in a ſimilar predica- 
ment. Few of the motives which actuate private 
men can apply at once to ſuch a multitude, the 
greateſt part of which muſt be perſonal ſtrangers 
to each other. Indeed, where the motives are 
clearly explained, and well underſtood by the com- 


munity at large, ſo as to be really felt by the peo- 
ple, there is but cne/of che ordinary cauſes above 


mentioned; which can aQuate ſuch a body ; it is 
rapine, or the hope of enfiching themſelves by 
plunder.” There can be then but two circum- 
ſtances under which a nation will commence an 
offenſive war: either the people at large muſt be 


thoroughly convinced that they ſhall be perſonally 


rewarded, not only with conqueſt, but with a vaſt 
ſhare of wealth from the conquered nation, or 
elle they muſt be duped into. the war by thoſe 
who hold the'reins of government. Al] motives 
for national offences are reduced tc theſe two, and 
there can be no more. The ſubject, like moſt 
others, becomes extremely ſimple, the moment it 
i eee! e 

And how many of the wars of mankind origi- 
nate in the firſt of theſe motives? Among civili- 
zed nations, none. A people conſiderably 


numerous, approaching towards ideas of ſober 


policy, and beginning to taſte the fruits of induſ- 
try, require but little 2 op to convince 
ruths.,—that no be- 
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nefit can be derived to the great body of individu- 
als from conquelt, though it were certain that 
this event is always doubtful, and the deciſion to 
be dreaded, that nine tenths of the loſſes in all 
wars are a clear loſs to both parties, being ſunk 
in expences, — that the remaining tenth neceſſarily 
comes in the hands of the principle managers, 
and produces a real misfortune. even to the victo- 
rious party, by egen maſters at home, in- 
ſtead. of riches from abro cc. 

I) be pitiful idea of feaſting ourſelves on a com- 
pariſon of ſuffering, and balancing our on loſſes 
by thoſe of the enemy, is a ſtratagem of govern- 
ment, a calculation of cabinet arithmetic. - Indi- 
viduals reaſon not in this manner. A diſt reſſed 
mother in England, reduced from a full to a 
ſcanty diet, and bewailing the loſs of her ſon, 
receives no conſolation from being told of a wo- 
man in France, - whoſe ſon fell in the ſame battle, 
and that the taxes are equally increaſed in both 
countries by the ſame War. But Kings, and 
miniſters, and Generals, and hiſtorians proclaim, 
as a glorious conteſt, every war which appears to % 
have been as fatal to the enemy as to their own 1 
party, though one haſt of each nation are ſlaugh- | 
tered in the field, and the other half reduced to #1. 
ſlavery. This is one of the bare-faced impoſitions _ 
with which mank ind are perpetually inſulted, and A 
which call upon us, in the name of humanity, to | WM 
purſue this enquiry into the cauſes of war. 1 
The hiſtory of ancient Rome, from beginning 
to end, under all its Kings, Conſuls, and Em- = 
perors, furniſhes not a ſingle inſtance, after the 9 
conqueſt of the Sabines, of what may properly be i 
called a popular offenſive war; I mean a war that Gb 
would have been undertaken by the people, had ll: 
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they enjoyed a. ſree goverhment, ſo organized as 
to have enabled them to deliberate” before they 
acted, and to ſuffer nothing to be carried into exe- 
cutien but the national wil. . 
+ The ſame may be ſaid of modern Europe, after 
à correſponding period in the progreſs of nations; 
Which period ſhould be placed at the very com- 
mencement of civilization. Perhaps after the 
ſettlement of the Saracens in Spain, the Lombards 
in Italy, the Franks in Gaul, and the Saxons in 
England, we ſhould have heard no more of offen- 
ſive operations, had they depended on the unin- 


ffluenced wiſhes of the peopſe. For we are not 


to regard as offenſive the ſtruggles of a nation for 
the recovery of liberty. e 
What an inconceivable maſs of ſlaughter are 
we then to place to the other account; to dark, 
unequal government! to the magical powers, poſ- 
ſeſſed by a few men, of blinding the eyes of the 
community, and leading the people to deſtruction, 
by thoſe. who are called their fathers and their 
friends! Theſe operations could not be carried on, 
for a long time together, in ages tolerably en- 
lightened, without a permanent reſource, - As 
long as the military conditions of feudal tenures 
remained in full vigour, they were ſure to furniſh 
the means of deſtruction to follow the will of the 
ſovereign ; but as the aſperities of this ſyſtem ſof- 
tened away by degrees, it ſeems that governments 
were threatened with the neceſſity of applying to 
the people at large for voluntary enliſtments, and 
contributions in money ; on which «+ agen the 
purpoſe muſt be declared. This would be too di- 
rect an appeal to the conſciences of men on a queſ- 
tion of offenſive war, and was, if poſſible, to be 
avoided. For even the power of the church, pro- 
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their officers; and who forget the duties of a man, 
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_ vided; there was ho queſtion of hereſy, could not 

be always relied on, to ſtimulate the people to a 
quarrel with their neighbours of the ſame faithg Þ 
and fill leſs was it ſure of inducing them to part 
with their money.. The expedient, therefore, f 
ſtanding armies became neceſſary ; and perhaps 
rather on account..of the money than the men. — 

Thus money is required to-levy armies, and ar- 
mies to levy, money; and foreign wars are intro- 


4 * 


duced as the pretended occafion for bot. 
One general character will apply to much the 
greater part of the wars of modern times, they 1 
are political, and not vindictive. Fhis alone is 9 
ſufficient to account for their real origin. They - . | F 
are wars of agreement,“ rather than of diſſention; w 
and the conqueſt is taxes, and not territory? To: 1 
carry on this buſineſs, it is neceſſary not only to 
keep up the military ſpirit of the nobleſſe by titles : 
and penſions, and to keep in pay a vaſt number f 
troops, who know no other God but their king; 4 
who loſe all ideas of themſelves, in contemplating | 


w practiſe thoſe. of a ſoldier, — this is but half the 
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Whenever the, real ſecret hiſtory of the En- 
gliſh and Spaniſh armaments of 1790 ſhall be pub- 
liſhed to the world, 5 it may not furniſh new — 
arguments to men of reflection for diſtruſting politi- 4 240 Eo 
cal cabinets, it may at leaſt increaſe the number of Ml 
ſuch men. But this cannot be done with ſafety 
during the lives of ſome of the principal actors in that 
aſtoniſhing piece of audacity. I am convinced, that 
the perſon, Who at this moment ſhould do it, would 
not ſurvive the publication ſo long as pope Ganganelli 
did the ſuppre ſſion of r gr e 
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operation: an. eſſential. part of the military ſyſtem 
zs to diſarm the people, to hold all the funQions 
of war, as well the arm that executes, as the will 

that declares it, equally above their reach. This 
part of the ſyſtem has a double effect, it palſies the 
= Pong and brutalizes the mind: an habitual diſuſe - 


J 9 phyſical forces tetally deſtroys the moral; and 
men loſe at once the power of protecting them- 
* ſelves, and of diſcerning the FER ev: their oppreſ- 


IIt is almoſt uſeleſs to mention the concluſions 
. Which every rational mind muſt draw from theſe 
Conſiderations. But though they ate too obvious 
to be miſtaken, they are ſtill too important to be 
paſſed over in filence ; for -we ſeem to be arrived 
at that epoch in human affairs, when ““ all uſeful 
ideas, and truths the moſ}/neceflary to the happi- 
naeſs of mankind, are no longer excluſively deſtined 
to adorn the pages of a bock“. Nations, wear- 
. = aged out with impoſture begin to provide for the 
- fafety of man, inſtead of purſuing his deſtruction. 
VI Vill mentionas one concluſion, which bids fair 
tobe a practical one, that the way to prevent wars 
1 is not merely to change the military ſyſtem; 
For that, like the church, is a neceſſary part of 
governments as they now fiznd, and of fociety 
As now organized: but the principle of government 
muſt be completely changed; and the conſequence 
of this will be ſuch a total renovation of ſociety, 
as to baniſh ſtanding armies, overturn the military 
- ſyſtem, and exclude the poſſibility of war. 
Only admit the original, vnalterable-truth, h 
au men are equal in {þeir rights, and the foundation 
of every thing is laid; to build the ſuperſtructure 
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requires no effort but that of natural deduction. 
The firſt neceſſary deduction will be, that the 
2ople will form an equal repreſentative govern- 


- ment z in Which it will be impoſſible for orders r 9 
pr ivitege3-to exilt for a moment; and conſequentliy 


the firſt materials for ſtanding} armies . will be 
converted” into ,peaceable members of the fate, _ 
Another deduction follows; Fhat the people wil! 
be univerſally armed: they will aſſume thoſe A 
weapons for fecurity, which the art of war hnaas 
invented for deſtruction- "You will then "have © 
removed the nzce//ity of a ſtanding” army by 'the 
organization of the legiſlature, and the poſſibility ß 
of it by the arrangement of the militia; for it 1 
is às impoſſible for an armed ſoldiery to exiſt in 
an P nation, as for,a nobility to exiſt under 
an el gobern mene. 
It is curidus to remark how ill we reaſon on 
human nature, from being accuſtomed to view it” 1 
under the diſguiſe which the unequal government =Þ 
of the world have impoſed upon it. During the 
American war, and eſpecially towards its cclofej- | 
General Wafhington might be ſaid to poſſeſs tlie 
hearts of all*the- Americans. His recommenda- ? j 


* 
n 
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tion was law, and he was able 10 command the- 
whole power of that people for any-purpoſe of- Y 
defence. The philoſophers of Europe conſidered * ". 
this as a dangerous criſis to the cauſe of freedom. — 

ITbey #new from the example of Cæſar, and Sylla, 

and Marius, and Alcibiad es; and Pericles, and 
Cromwell, that Waſhington would never lay 
down his arms; till he had given his country a 
maſter. But after he did layghem down, then "i 
oame the miracle, —his virtue Was cried up to be: * 

more than human; and it is by this miracle ot“ 
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virtue in kits; that * Am zericans are ſuppoſed Yo 
ar. their liberty at this day. 


I believe the virtue of t at great man to de 


5 5 ws equal to any. that has ever yet been known; but 


to an American eye no extraordinary portion f it 


1 


could appear in that tranſaction. It would have 


been impoſſible for the General or the army to 


have continued in the field after the enemy lett it; 
for the ſoldiers were all citizens ; and if it. had 
deen otherwiſe, their numbers were not the 
hundredth part of the citizens at large, who were 
all foldiers. To fay that he was wiſe. in diſcern- 


ing the impoſbility of ſucceſs in an, attempt to 


imitate the great heroes above mentioned, is to 
give him only the ſame merit for ſagacity which 


is common to every other perſon who knoavy that 


country, or who has well ghee the. effects of 


equal liberty. 


Though Infinite DN is due to the conſtituent | 


aſſembly of France for the temperate reſolution 


hand. Preſerving an heriditary King with a tre- 
menduous accumulation of powers, and providing 
an unneceſſary number of prieſts to be paid from 


the national purſe, and furniſhed with the means 
of rebuilding the half-deſtroyed ruins of the hier- 


archy, are circumſtances to be pardoned for reaſons 


Which I have already hinted. But the enormous 
military foree, which they have decreed ſhall 
remain as a permanent eſtabliſhment, appears to 


me not only unneceffary, and even dangerous to 


liberty, but total and directly ſubverſive of the 


end they had in view. Their objects were the 
3 of the frontiers and the 9 of 5 


and manly firmneſs which mark their operations 
in general; yer it muſt be confeſſed that ſome of 
their reforms. bear the marks of too timorous a 


TT 
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maxim, 7b, offi ffenſtve operations would Ls. ampel ble, . 
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fate ; the a 46 thin ill ber the” WT coax 
perhaps that this army will be turned againſt the 
people, or involve the ſtate. in offenſive wars. 
On the contrary, ſuppoſe: that it ſimply and faich- 
fully defends the fromiers and protects the people; 

_ this defence and this protection are the evils of 
which I complain. bey tend io weaken the 
nation, by Nag the ſpirit of the people, and 
teaching them to look up to others for protection, 
inſtead of depending on theit own invincible arm. 
A people that legiſlate for themſelves ought to be 
in the habit of protecting themſelves; or they - 
Will loſe the ſpirit of both. . A knowledge of thats -- 
own frrength preſerves a tempetance in their o.]ͤn 
wiſdom, and the performance of their. duties * . 
a value to their rg/ts. 

This is likewiſe the way to increaſe. the. folid. 
domeſtic force of a nation, to a degree. far beyond 
auy ideas we form of a ſtaßding army; and at. 
the ſame time to annihilate its capacity as well as 
inclination for foreign aggreſſive hoſtilities. The 
true gvarantee of perpetual tranquility at home and 
abroad, in ſuch a caſe, would ariſe from this 
truth, Which would paſs, into an incontrovertible 


and Gefen rue ones infallilleQ. 

This is undoubtedly the true and only ſecre .of 
exterminating wars from the face of the earth 
and it muſt afford no ſmall degree of conſulation 


te every friend of humanity, to find this unfpeak.! 1 


able bleſſing reſulting from hat equal mode of 
government, . which alone ſecures every other en- 

joyment for which mankind unite. their intereſts + 
in ſociety. Politicians, Wo. event. ſometimes * 
honeſt men, are accuſtomed to peak. of War as un, 
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oneontroulabie event, Hlling on the human race 
Ke a concuſſion of the elements, —a ſcourge 
Which admits no remedy; but for which we muſt 
Wait with trembling preparation, as for an epi- 
dalemical diſeaſe; whole. force we may hope to 
IE lighten, but can never avoid. — They ſay | that 
mankind are wicked and rapacious, and “ it muſt 
* be that offences will come.“ I his reaſon applies 
t individuals; but not to nations deliberately 
ſpeaking a national voice. I hope I ſhall not be 
- underſtood to mean, that the nature of man is 
totally changed by living in a free republic. I 
allow that it is till infereſſed men and paſſinate + 
men, that direct the affairs of the world. But in | 
_ - national aſſemblies, paſſion is loſt in deliberation, © | 
And l intereſt balances intereſt ; till the good of the 
©» whole community combines//the general. will. | 
Here then is a great moral entity, acting ſtill from 1 
intereſted motives; but whoſe -intereſt it never | 
dan be, in any poſſible combination of circumſtan- 
ces, to commence an offenſive war. rt. 
II here is another conſideration, from which we 
may argue the total extinction of wars, as a ne- 
dveflary conſequence of eſtabliſhing governments on 
the repref:ntative wiſdom of the people. We are 
All ſenſible that ſuperſtitiog is a blemiſh of human 
mature by no means confined te ſubjects eonnected 
wich religion. Political ſuperſtition is almoſt as 
iſtrong as religious; and it is quite as univerſally [> 
Aſech as an inſtrument of tyranny. To enumerate 
tte variety of ways in which this inſtrument ope- 
rates on the mind, would be more difficult, than 
do form à general idea of the reſult of+ its opera- 
tions. In mon hies, it induces men ta, ſpill 
mmhetr blood for a particular family, or for a par- 
ticular. branch of that family, Who happens 10 
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have Yoon; W firſt, or laſt, or to e been, 13 

3 taught to repeat à certain creed, in preference wo 


other ereeds. But the effect Which I am going. — 
_ chiefly to abt is that Which feſpects the territo- 0 q ff 
rial botmdaries'of a government. For a man in 


Portugal or Spain to prefer belonging to one of 
thoſe nations rather than the other, is as much a 
ſuperſtition, as to prefer the houſe of Braganz# to 
that of Bourbon, or Mary the ſecond of England © + 
to her brother. All theſe ſubjects of preference 
ſtand upon the fame footing as the turban and the 

” . hat, the croſs and the creſcent, or the lily and the 
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k 8 roſe. N ©. 
The bounduries of nativns ue been fx: for 
"the accommodation of the government, without the „ i 
. leaſt regard to the convenience of the people. þ 
1 Kings and miniſters, who make a profitable trade © 


bot governing, are intereſted in extending the limits 
of their dominion as far as poflible. "They have a 
property in the people, and in the territory that 
they cover. The country and its inhabitants are to 
them a farm ftocked with ſheep. When they call 
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up theſe ſheep to be ſheared, they teach them to 1 
know their names, to follow their maſter, ana 4 
avoid a ſtranger. By this unaccountable impoſitien | 
it is, chat men are led from one extravagant foll v0 
to another, — to adore their King, to boaſt of their . | 


— 


nation, and to wiſh for conqueſt, - circumſtances 

>. equally ridiculous in pee oa and equally in- 7 
compatible with that rational eſtimation of things, — 
whicn ariſes from the ſcience of liberty. yo = 
In America it is not ſo. Among the ſeveral =_ 
Dates: the governments are all equal in their force, WW 

. and the, people are all equsſ in their rights, bl 
Were it poſſible for one State to conquer another .N 
State, * any exp ce of money, or of, tne, 
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or of blood, — neither of the States, nor a ſingle 


: * 


individual in either of them, would be richer or 


pooxrer for the event. The people would all be 


upon their own lands, and engaged in their own. 
eccupations,..as before; and whether the terri- 


tdtiory on Which they live were called New Tork 
or Maſſachuſetts is a matter of total indifference, 


about which they have no ſuperſtition. For the 
people belong not to the government, but the go- 
vernment belongs to the people 
Since the independance of thoſe States, many 
territorial diſputes have been ſettled, which had 
riſen from the interference of their ancient char: 


ters. The interference of charters is a kind of 


poliey which, I ſupppſe, every mother country 


- , tion. of larger and richer tracts of country, than 


, * — 


_ obſerves. towards her colonies,. in order to give 
.. then a ſubject of contention; (hat ſhe may have 
the opportunity of keeping all parties quiet by the 
parental blefling of a ſtanding army. But on the 
baniſhment of foreign control, and al! ideas of 


European policy, che enjoyment. of equal liberty 
has taught the Americans the ſecret of ſetiling 
theſe diſputes, with as much calmneſs as they have 


formed their. conſtitutiom, It is found, that 


queſtions about the boundaries between free States 


are not matters of intereſt, but merely of ſorm 
and convenience: And though theſe queſtions 
may involve a tract of country equal to an Eur Oe... 


pean kingom, it alters not the eaſe; they are. 


ſettled as merchants.ſeitle the curſe of exchange 


between two commercial cities. Several inſtan- 


3 


dees have occured, ſince the revolution, of deci- 


ding in a few days, by amicable arbitration, 
territorial diſputes which determine the jurifdic- 


20 


the hands of the people. It would applyto all Europe; 
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have formed the-obje&s of all the wars of the Mer 
laſt centuries between. France and Germany) + 
It is needleſs to ſpend any time in applying this 
idea to the circumſtances of all countries, where 
the government ſhould be freely and habitually in 


and will apply to it, as ſoon as a revolution ſhall take 
place in the principle of government, For ſuch 
a xeyolution cannot ſtop ſhort of Hxing the power 
of the State on the baſis allotted by nature, the 
unalienable rights of man; which are the ſame 
in all countries. It will eradicate the ſuperſtitions 
about tertitorial juriſdiction; and this conſidera- 
tion muſt promiſe an additional ſecurity. again 
the poſlibility of waer. . 
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TE ADMINISTRATION OP FUSTICE, 
I: would be a curious ſpeculation, and perhaps ẽ - 
as uſeful as curious, to conſider how far the moral! if 
nature of man is affected by the organization f 
ſociety ; and to what degree" his predominant 
qualities depend on the nature of the government 
under which he lives. The adage, 7 hat men am 
every where the ſame; though not wholly falſe, would 
doubtleſs be found to be true only in a limited ſenſe. 
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U boxe th.indulge the belief, hat it is true ſo far 


as to enſure permaneney to inſtitmions that are 
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god; but not ſo far as.to diſcourage us from 
attempting to reform thoſe that are bad. Io 


conſider it is true in am unlimited ſenſe, would 
be to ſerve the purpoſes of defpotiſm ; for which 
this, like a thouſand other maxims, has been 
invented and employed. It Would teach us to 
fit* down with a gloomy ſatisfaction en the ſlate 
of human affairs, to pronounte the race of man 


, emphatically © fated te be curſt, a community 


of 'ſelf-tormentors and mutual. aflattins, bound 


down by the irreſiſtible” deſtiny of their nature to 


be robbed of their reaſon by prieſts, and plun- 
dered of their property, by. Kings. It would teach 


us to join with Soame Jenyns, and furniſh new 


- —C— 


weapons to the oppreſtors, by aur manner of 


Pins the misfortùnes of the oppreſſed. - _ -- 
In cenhrmation of this adage, and as an apo- 


3 logy for the exiſting deſpotiſms, it is ſaid, That 
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all men are by nature tyrants, and will exerciſe 


their tyrannies whenever they find opportunity. 


>. Allowing is aſſertion to be true, it is ſure y 


= 


cxed by the wrong party. It is an apology for- 
equal, not for. unequal governments; and the 
weapon. belongs to thoſe Who centend for tbe 


republican principle. If government be founded 


on the: wices of u ankind, its buſineſs is to reſtrain 
thoſe vices in all, rather than to foſter them in a 


len. Phe diſpoſition to tyrannize is effectually 
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reſtrained under the exerciſe. cf the equality of 
rights , while it is not only rewarded in the few, 
but ihvigorated in the many, under alt other forms 


_ of the ſocial connexion. But it is almoſt impoſſi- 


ble to decide, among moral propenſities, which of. 
of them belong to nature, and which are the off 
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© ſpring of habit; how many of pur vices are charg- 
able on the permanent qualities of man, and how: 
many refult from the mutable energies: of ftare.. .. 
If it be in the power of a bad goverment'to 
render men worſe than nature has made them, 1 
why ſhould we ſay it is not in the power of a good 2 
one to render them better? and if the latter be _ 

_ capable of producing this effect in any perceiva«. ©  þ 
ble degree, where ſhall we limit the progreſs of h 
human * wiſdom, and the force of its inſtitutions, = 
in ameliorating, not only the ſocial condition, h 
but the controlling principles of aan? i 
Among the component parts of government, 8 
that, whoſe operation is the moſt direct on tbe 
moral habit ot life, is the Adminiſtration of o. 
ſtice- In this every perſon has a peculiar. ifolated | 
Intereſt, which is almoſt detached from the 
common ſympathies of ſociety. It it this | 

- which operates with a ſingular concentrated < ] 
energy, collecting the whole force of the ſtate - > 
from the community at large, and bringing 1 
it to act upon a ſingle individual, affecting his 
life, reputation, or property ; ſo that the governn If 


ing power may ſay with peculiar propriety to the 1 
miniſter of juſtice; divide et imperar, for, in caſe = 
of oppreſſion, the victim's cries will be too feeble 
to excite oppoſition ; his cauſe having nothing in | i 
common with that of the citizens at large. If, * 
therefore, we would obtain an idea of the condi- i 


eo... 


tion of men on any given portion of the earth, we os 

muſt pay a particular attention to their pndiciary © 3 

ſyſtem, not. in its form and theory, but in its 
ſpirit and praftice. Is may be (aid in general of 
"this part of the civil polity of a nation, that, as it 

i a ſtream flowing from tke common fountain of | 

dhe government, and muſt be tinged with what- _. 
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cer impurities are found in the ſource from 
_ whence it deſcends, the only hope of cleanſing the 
- ſtream is by purifying the fountain. 3 
If I were able to give an energetic ſketch of the 
. office and dignity Of à rational ſyſtera of jur iſ- 
prudence, deſcribe the full extent of its effeAs on 
„the happineſs of men, and then exhibit the per- 
verſions and corruptions attendant on this buſi- 
ness in. moſt of the governments of Europe, it 
would furniſhvne of hs molt powerful arguments 
in favour of a general revolution, ard afford no 
. ſmall. conſolation to thoſe perſons who look for- 
word with certainty. to ſuch an event. But my 
plan embraces too many ſubjects, to be particular 
on any; all that I ean promiſe myſelf is to ſeize 
the rough features of ſyſtems, and mark the 
moral attitudes of man as plaged in the neceſſary 
Þ poſture to ſupport tbeemn. 
1 8 is generally underſtood; that the object of 
” _ government, in this part of its adminiſtration, is 
merely to reſirain the vices of men. But there is 
another object prior to this: an office more ſacred, 
and equally indiſpenſable, is to prevert their vices, 
Eis correct them in their origin, or eradicate- 
 _ them totally from tlie adoleſcent mind. The lat- 
ter is performed by inſtruction, the former, by 
coercion ; the one is the tender duty of a father, 
the other, the unrelenting drudgery of a maſter; 
but both are the buſineſs of government, and ought 
to be made concurrent branches of the ſyſtem o 
juriſpruden ge. e 28 IS "Y 
The abfurd and abominable docttine, that pri- 
vate vices qre public benefits, it is hoped will be 
blotted from the memory of man, expunged from 
the catalogue of human follies, with the ſy{tems- 
of government which gave it birth. The ground 
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of this inſulting doctrine is, that advantage may wy 1 
be taken of the extravagant foibles of individuals = ©; i 
to increaſe: the revenues of the State; as if he 1 
Chief end of ſociety were, to ſteal money for the - 
government's purſe | to be ſquandered by the go- . = 
vernors, to render then more inſolent in their 
oppreſſions I it is humiliating, to anſwer ſuch it 
arguments as theſe; where we muſt lay open the 
moſt degrading retreats: of proſtituted logic, 8 _ 
diſcover the poſitions on Which they are founded, 80 
But Orders and Privileges will lead to any thingg i 
once teach a man, that /erve are burn to command , i 
and others to be commanded; and after that, there - 
is no camel too big for him to-{wallow;: . 
This idea of the objects to be kept in view b yx 
the ſyſtem of Juſtice, involving in it the buſineſs 
of prevention as well as of reſtriction, leads us to =_ 
ſome obſervations on the particular ſubject of eri= ³ 
minal juriſprudence. Every ſociety, conſidered 
in itſelt as a moral and phyſical entity, has the un- 
doubted faculty of ſelf- preſervation. It is ad 
independent being; and, towards other beings in 4 
like cireumſtances of independence, it has a; right i 
to uſe this faculty of defending itſelf, without 
previous notice to the party; or without the ob:?⸗- 
ſervance of any duty, but that df abſtaining from 
offenſive operations. But When it acts towards 
the members of its own. family, towards tlioſe Y 
dependent and defenceleſs beings that make part 7 
of itſelf; ede right 'of coercion' is preveded ne 
duty of inſtruction, It may de ſafely pronounced, 100 
' that a State has no right to puniſb a man, io whomit  * 
has given no previous inftrudtionz, and conſequently, ” i 
any perſon has a right to do any action, unleſs he ä 
has been informed that it Has an evil tendency. . 
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- as It s ue, that," as Khaive:ts' particular hath, 
5 che mae 8 muſt ſometirnes* preſume,” and is not 
_ - always obliged 
aud ought never to form a 
prefiimption” has, however; dale inte a general 


this information is a thing that 


to pe. But theſe cafes are rare, 
general rule. This 


rule, and is adopted as al- practice. With 
What juſtice or propriety it is ſo adopted, a Toy 
Uirtle reflection wilt enable us to decide. . 
The great out- lines of morality are extremely 
ple and eaſy” to be underſtood; they may be 


aich to de Written on the heart of a man antece- 
dent te his affociating Wieh his tellow-crearures. | 

As à ſelfedepengent being he is ſelf- inſtructed; 

Aas long as he ſhould remain a ſimple child of 


nature; he would receive from nature all the lef-⸗ 


| ſons neceſſary to his condition. He would be a 


complete diigratias nt; and thould- he violate the 


righis of another indepe adent man like bimſelſ, 


| n againſt ſufficient light, to merit any 
i 


punimment that the offended party might inffi 


upon him. But ſecieiy opens upon us a _new. field 
df cöntemplation; it furniſhes man with another 
_-. claſs of rights; and impoſes upon him an addi- 


tional ſyſtem of duties; it enlarges the ſphere of 


Rise moral agency, and makes bim u Kind of arti- 
ffeial being, propelling and propelled by ne- 
dependencies, in Which nature can no longer 
ſierve him as a guide. Being removed from her 
__ "pvdimental- ſchool, and entered in the college of 


ſoeiety, he is called to encounter problems Which 


the elementary tables of his heart will not always 
enable him to ſolve. Society then ought to be 
conſiſtent with herſelf in her own inſtitutions; if 
he ſketches the lines of his duty with a variable 
8 too flight for his natural perception, ſhe 
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ſhould lend him her optical glaſſes to diſcern them 
_ If ſhe: takes the ferule in one hand, ſhe is bound 1 
ule the feſcue. with the other 
MWe muſt obſerve farther, that though ſociety A 
let be a ſtate af nature, as relative to the nation. 
at large, — though it bea Gate: to which man king 
naturally recut to ſatisfy their Wants and increſe 
the ſum of their happineſs, though all its laws 
and regulations may be poi ſectly reaſonable, and 
calculated to promote, the goodpt the Whole, et, 
with regard to an icalividual member, his having 4 
confented to theſe laws, or even choſe. to lixe in e 
ſceiety; is but a ffrriand and a rigid diſdipline, v7 
founded -an' a fiction, is ſurehy hard upon its ob 3 
ject. In general it men be aid that a, mn . 
comes into ſociety by birth; he neither conſents 
nor diſſents reſpecting his relative; condition; he 
firſt opens his eyes on hat ſtate of human affairs 
in which the intereſts of his moral aſſociates are 
infinitely complicated; with theſe his duties are 
fo- blended and intetmĩngled, that nature ean give 
him but little aſſiſtance in finding them out. His 
mortality iiſelf muſt be arbitrary ; ĩt muſt be varied 
at every moment, to comprehend ſome locab and 
politive regulation. ; his ſeience is to begin where 
that af preceding ages has ended; his- alpha is 
their omega; and he is called vpon to act by iu- 
ſtinçt what: they have but learnt to do from he 
expetience of all mankind. Natural reafon-may , , Ml 
teach me not to ſtrike my neighbour without a 
cauſe ; but it will never forbid my ſending a ſack 
of wool from England, or printing the Frenchcon- 
ſtitution in Spain. Theſe: are poſnive prohibi- 
tions, Which nature has not Written in her bock ; 
ſhe has therefore never men to her children - 
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1 "The fame may be fad of albregulations that ariſe 


It is truth, I believe, not * edi * neſt- 


e every man is born with an impreſcrip- 


tible claim to a portion of the elements; Which 


Portion is termed his birth—right. - Society may 


vary - this right, as to its form, but never can 
deſtroy it in fubſtance. - She has no control over 
the man, ill he is born; and the right being born 

with him, and being neceſſary to his exiſtence, 
me can no more annthilate the one than the other, 
though ſhe has the power of newemodelling both. 
But on coming into the world, he fnds that the 

ound which nature had promiſed him is taken 


u. and in the occupancy ot others; ſociety has 


changed the ſarm of his birth-right; the general 
ſtock of elements, from which the tives of men 
are to be fupported. has undergone a new modifi- 
cation; and bis portion among the teſt. He is 
told that he cannot claim it in its preſent form, as 
_ an independent inheritance; that be muſt draw on 
"the ſtock of ſociety, inſtead of the ſtock; of 
nature; that he is baniſhed from the moth- 


er and miiſt cleave to the nurſe. In this unex- 


pected occurrence he is unprepared to act but 
knowledge is a part of the ſtock of fociety ; -and an 


indiſpenſable part to be allotted in the portion of 


the claimant is infruction relative to the new 
2 rrangement of natural-right. To withhold this 
_ Inſtruction therefore would be, not merely the 
omiĩſſion of a duty, but the commiſſion of a crime ; 
and ſociety in this caſe would fin againſt the man, 
before the man could ſin againſt ſociety, 
I Would hope to meet the aſſent of all unpreju- 
diced readers, in carrying this idea ſtill farther. 


In Cales where a 2 'perſon is born of poor parents, 
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men without the means of ſubfritence,'- ſociety. M 
is bound in duty to. futniſh him the means. She 
ought not only to inſtruct him in the artificial laws + 
by Which property is ſecuted, but in the artiſſ cia! "Mi 
induſtry by which it is obtained. She is hound, in 
juice as well as policy, to give him ſom art or 9 
trade. For the reaſon of his incapacity-is, hatt 
ſte has uſurped his birth-right; Aud this is reſto—- q 
ing it to him in another form, more convenient 
for both parties. The failure of ſociety in this 
greater part of the evils that call for ctimina!l 
Juriſprudence. The individual feels that he is 
robbed: of his natural right; he cannot hring his 
proceſs to reclaim it from the great community, 
| by which he is overpowered ; he'therefore-teels 
| authorized. in repriſal; in taking another's goods 3 
to replace his own. And it muſt be confeſſed, that 
| in .numberlefs--inſtances che conduct of ſociety 
| juſtifies him in this proceeding; ſhe-hasſeized upon JF 
| hig property, and commenced the War againſt him. 
Some, Who perceive theſe, truths, ſay that it . 4% 
is unſafe for ſociety to publiſhythem-; but I ſay it is 
unſafe not to publiſh them. For the party from 
which the miſchief is expected to ariſe has the 
knowledge of them already, and has acted upon 
them in all ages. It is the wife who are ignorant 3 
of theſe things, and net the foohſh:.-: 'Fhey;are $69 2 
truths of nature; and in them the teachers f 
mankind are the only party that remains ta be — 
taught, It is a ſubje&t on Which the logie 8 
indigence is much clearer than that of opuſen ee. 
The latter reaſons from contrivance, the former 
trom feeling; eee eee us wun 
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is more ſadly the cafe in their ſyſteins 
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in things that 0 weighty concern 
our happineſs. 43 
None can deny that the: obligation is cavch 


|  ſirotigeron "me; to fupport my life, than to ſupport | 


me claim that my neighbour has to his property. 
Nature commands the firſt, Aociety the ond 2— 
in one Tobey the laws of God; which are univerſal 
and eternal in the other, the laws of an, which 
are local and temporary. 

It has been the folly of al old governments, to 


| berbreeery thing at the wrong end, and te erect 


their inſtitutions on an inverſion of Ra "This 
rpru-. 


dence, that is commonly gin Compelling. 


3 is always miſtaken for rendering juſtice. 


or this important branch of adminiſtration con- 
fiſts not merely in compellihg men to be juſt to 
each other; and individuals to ſociety, this 1 is not 
the whole; nor is it the prir.cipal part, nor even 


the beginning,” of the operation. The ſource of 
power is {aid to be the fourte of Juſtice; but it 
does not anſwer this deſcription, as long as it 
contents "itlelf with compulſion. Juſtice muſt be- 


Ein by flowing from its fource ; and the firſt as 


well as the moſt important object is, to open its 


channels from ſociety te all the individual mem- 
bers. This part of the adminiſtration being mew 
deviſed and Anger executed, the other 

would leſſen away by degrees to matters of Bis 


rior conſide ration. 


I is an undouhted truth, that our duty is in- 
xparabiy- connected with our happineſs. And 


= ſhould we deſpair of convincing every mem- 


der of ſociety of a truth fo important for him to 
know Shout any perſon object, by ſaying, 
dar nothing * this, Ras ever Jet been done; I 


* 
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unſwer, that nothing like this has ever yet been 9 
tried. Society has hitherto been curſt with go- It 
vernments, © whoſe exiſtence depended on the M0 
extinction of truth. Every moral light has been =" 
ſmothered under the buſhel of perpetual impoſi- | 1 
tion; from whence it emits but faint and glim- 
mering rays, always inſufficient to form any 
luminous ſyſtem on any of the civil concerns of 
men. But thefe covers are crumbling to the duſt, 
with the governments which they ſupport ; and 

the probability becomes more apparent, the more 

it is conſidered, that ſociery is capable of curing 
all the evils to which it has given birth; 9 
It ſeems that men, to diminiſh the phyſical > N 
evils that ſurround them, connect themſelves in 1 
ſociety; and from this connection their moral | 
evils ariſe. But the immediate occaſion of the 
Moral evils is nothing more than the remainder of 
the phyſical, that ſtil} exiſt even under the regu- 
lations that fociety makes to baniſh them. The 
direct object therefore of the government ought 


to be, to deſtroy as far as poſſible the remaining. | 
nantity of phyſical evils: and the moral would +? 
far New their deſtruction. But the miſtake 
that is always made on this ſubject is, that go- [4 
vernments, inſtead of laying the axe at the root of 3 
the tree, aim their ſtrokes at the branches; they 1 
attack the moral evils direfly by vindictive juſtice, b 
inſtead of removing the phyſical by diſtributive | 
juſtice, RON WP TOR We FEW 4 
F There are two diſtin kinds of phyſical evils; A 
one ariſes from want, er the apprehenſion} of 1 
want; the other from bodily dilchk The for- F 


mer ſeems capable of being removed by ſociety; 
the latter is inevitable. But the latter gives no 
occaſion to moral diſorders; it being the common 


/ 
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Tot of all, we all bear our part in ſilence, with» 
out complaining of each other, or revenging our- 
ſelves. on the community. As it is out of the 

power of our neighbour's goods to relieve. us, We 

do not covet them for this purpoſe... The former 
is the only kind from which moral evils: ariſe; 

And to this the energies of government ought 40 
be chiefly directed ;. eſpecially that part which is 


called the adminiſtration of juſticſe. 
No nation is yet ſo numerous, nor any country 

fo. populous, as it is capable of becoming. Eu- 
rope, taken together, would ſupport at leaſt five 
times its preſent number, even on its, preſent 
ſyſtem of cultivation; and how many times this 
Increaſed populatioa may be multiplied by new 
diſcoveries in the infinite ſcience of ſubſiſtence, 
no man will pretend to calenlate. This of itſelf 

is ſufficient to prove, that ſociety at preſent has 

the means of rendering all its members happy in 
every reſpect, except the removal of | bodily diſ- 
eaſe. The common ſtock of the community 
18 abundantly ſufficient for this purpoſe. 
common ſtock, I would not be underſtood to 
mean the goods excluſively appropriated to indi- 
viduals. Excluſive property is not only conſiſtent 
with good order among men, but it is conceived 
y ſome to be neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſociety.. 
But the common ſtock of Which I ſpeak conſiſts, 
Fo firſt, in:4nowledge, or the improvement which 
men have made in the means of acquiring a ſup- 
. port; and ſecondly, in the contributions which it 
is 2s neceſlary-ſhould be collected from individuals, 
F = and applied to the maintenance of tranquillity in 
the State., The property. excluſively belonging 

to individuals can only be the ſurpluſage remain- 

| ing in their hands, after deduQting what is neceſ- 
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ſary to the real wants of ſociety... - Society is tie J 
firſt proprieter; as ſhe'is the original cauſe of the 10 1 
appropriation of wealth, and its indiſpenſable RF 


guardian in the hands of the individual. 4 = 
Socicty then is bound, in the firſt place, to 2% 


diſtribute. knowledge to every perſon according MM 
to his wants, to enable him to be vſcful and hap- | bt 
Py 3 ſo far as to difpoſe him to take ao active = 
intereſt in the welfare of the State. Secondly, K 
where the facul:ies oß the individual arè naturally 1 
detective, ſo that he remains unable to provide 1 
for himſelf, the is bound ſtill to ſupport and ren-k 
der him happy. It is her duty in all caſes to 
induce every human creature, by rational motives, 4 
tO we his happineſs in the tranquillity of the Mn 
public, and in the ſecmi:y ef individual” peace 
and property. But Virahy, in cafes where theſe "= 
precautions ſhall fail of their effect, ſhe is dri. 
ven indeed to the laſt extremity, - he is to uſe 1 
the rod of correction. Theſe inſtances would . 
doubileſs be rare; and if we chuld ſuppoſe a long 7 
continuance of wife adminiſtration, ſuch as a well- ! | 
organized government would enſure to every na- 
tion in the world, we may almoſt per ſuade our- | 
ſelves to believe that the neceſſity for puniſhment j 


$ 


would be reduced t nothing N | 
Preceeding however on the ſuppoſition of the 4k 
exiſtence of crimes, it mult ſtill remain an object 
of | legiſlative -wifdom, to diſcriminate between 
their different claſſes, and apply to each its proper 


It is no part of my ſubject to enter into this in- 
quiry,. any farther than ſimply to obſerve, that it 
is the characteriſtie of arbitrary gevernments to 
he jealous of their power. And, as jealouſy: is, 
of all human paſſions, the moſt vindictive and 


| 
| i 
remedy, in the quantity and mode of puniſhment: N 
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the leaſt rational, Abels governments: ſeek the 


revenge of injuries in the moſt abſurd and tre- 


menduous puniſp ments that their fury can invent. 
As far as any rule can be diſcovered in their gra- 
dation of puniſhments, it appears to be this, That 
the ſeverity of the penalty is in propottion to the 
injuſtice of the law. The reafon of this is ſimple, 
the laws which counteract nature the mot, are 
the moſt likely to be violated. 

The publication, within the laſt half bentury, 
of a great number of excellent treatiſes on the 
fubject of penal laws, without produc ing the leaft 
effec in any part of Europe, is a proof that no 


reform is to be expected in the general ſyſtem of 


criminal juriſprudence, but from en 

in the principle of goverament®, N 

Wee method- of communigating inftru@tion, ie 
e member of focicty is not difficult to diſcover, 
and would not -be-expentive in pradice. The 
government genetally eſtabliſhes miniſtets of jul 
tice in every part of the dominion. The firſt 
object of theſe miniſters ought to be, ta ſec chat 
every perſon is well inſtructed in his duties and in 
his rights; that he is rendered perfectly acquainted | 
with every law, in its true fpirit and tendency, in 
order that he may know the aſon of his obedi- 
enee, de manner hon ng es 12 We 
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4a delitti e delle pene, is petting to be a manual in all 
languages. It has already ſerved as an introduction 


to many luminous effays on the policy and right of 
puniſhment; in which the ſpirit of inquiry is pur- 
ſued much farther than that benevolent philoſopher, 
furrounded as he is by the united ſabres of feudal 
and * tyranny, has dared to purſue it. 
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he ſhould deem it unjuſt; that he is taught torfeel- 

the cares and intereſts of an active citizen, to 
conſider hinifeif as a real member of the ſtate, 
know-that the government is his own, that the 
ſociety is his friend, and that the officers of the 
ſtate are the ſervants of the people A perſen 
poſſeſſing theſe ideas will never violate the laws, 
unleſs it be from neceſſity; and ſuch neceſſity ĩsao 
be prevented by means which are equally obvious. 
For the purpoſes of compulſive juſtice it is not 1 
enougk that the laws be rendered familiar to the 1 
people; but the tribunals ought to be near at hand, = 
eaſy of acceſs, and equally open to the poor as to 
the rich; the means of coming at juſtice ſhould 
be cheap, expeditious, and certain; the mode of 
proceſs ſhould be ſimple and perfectly intelligible 
to the meaneſt capacity, unclouded with myſteries 
and unperplexed with forms. In ſhort, juſtice 
ſhould familiariſe itſelf as the well-known friend 
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of every man; and the conſequence ſeems na- 
tural,” that every man would be a friend to juſ- 1 
. i Tts UT FE ö 
After conſidering what is the duty of ſociety, 0 
and what ww be the practice of a well-organized | 


ment relativggto the ſubject of this chapter, 

t is almoſt uſeleſ to inquire, what z5 the practice | 
of all the old governments of Europe. We may _ 
be ſure beforchand,” that it is directly the-contra- 


— 2 


. like all other parts of the ſyſtem, it is 
the inverſion of every thing that is right and rea- 
ſonable. The pyramid; is every where placed cn. 
the little end, and all ſorts of extranevus rubbiſh 
are conſtantly brought to prop iltup. 

ly founded in 


Unequal governments are neceſſari 


ignorance, and they muſt be ſupported by igno- 
rance ; to deviate from their principle would be 


we am... =_ - 
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® voluntary foicide. The firſt great object of their 


policy is to perpetuate that undiſturbed ignorance 
of the. people, which is the companion of po- 
N the parent of crimes, and the pillar of the 
tate. 43 x „ EN . 

In England, the people at large are as perſeclly 
ignorant of the acts of parliament after they are 
made, as they poſſibly can be before. They are 
printed by one man only, who is called the King's 
printer, —in the old German character, which 
few men can read, — and fold at a price that fe 

can afford to pay. But leſt ſome {craps or com- 
ments upon them ſhould come to the people through 
the medium of public newſpapers, every ſuch 
paper is ſtamped with a heavy duty; and an act of 
parliament is made to preyent men from letting 
their papers to read“; ſo that not one perſon in a 
Hundred fees a newſpaper once in a year. If a 
man at the bottom of Yorkſhire diſcovers by in- 
ſtingt that a law is made, which is intereſting 
for him to know, he has only to make a journey 
to London, find out the King's printer, pay a 
halfpenny a page for the law, and learn the Ger- 
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As this work may chance t fall into the hands 
of ſome people who never ſee the acts of parliament 
(the ſame precautions not being taken to prevent its 

Circulation), it is out of compaſſion to that claſs of 
readers, that, I give this information, It is a duty 
of humanity to eu fellow: creatures from falling 

into ſnares, even thoſe that are ſpread for them 

Py the government. Therefore: Notice is hereby 
given to all perſons, to whom thele preſents ſhall 
come, that the penalty for letting a newſpaper, 

Within the Kingdom of Grcat- Britain, is fifty 
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man Aeltbe. He is hen prepared to ſpall. 
his duty. = 
As to the beet ſyſtem of the laws of the land. $i 
on Which all property depends, no man in he M 
kingdom knows them, and no man pretends to 10 
know them. They are s fathomleſs abyſs, that 
exceeds all human faculties to ſound. T hey are 
ſtudied, not to'be underſtocd, but to be diſputed 5 _ 
not to give information, but to "breed confu- | 
ſion. The man, whoſe property 1s depending ons. 1 
a ſuĩt at law, dares not look into the gal that ſe:⸗ 1 
Parates him from the wiſhed- for deciſn; he = . 
no confidence in himſelf, nor in reaſon, nor in 0 Py 
juſtice; he mounts. an the back of a lawyer, like a 
one of Mr. Burke's heraes of chivalry between the 
wings of a griffin, and truſts the pilotage of a man, = 
who js ſuperior to btmſelf only in the confidence WY 
which reſults from having nothing at ſtake.” 7 
To penetrate into what are cad the courts of 
; Juſtice on 4he continent, and expoſe- the general 
ſyſtem of their adminiſtration in - thoſe points 
Which are common o moſt countries in Cure, 
wonſd be to lay open an inconcievable ſcene of in- 
iquity; it would be, THAT'S 
pour in ligen Pluts's drear abodes, 
„ Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful een te ged. 
What are we to do with our ſenſibility, With 
our honeſt inftin& of p: op: iety, how refrain from 
exclamatipns of horror, while we contemplate a | 4 
ſet of i aiſuming the ſacred garb of jultice, for 
the uniform and well-known purpoſe of ſelling | 
their-decifions to the higheſt bidder ! For a judge 
to receive a bribe, we ſhould think an indelible 
ſtain upon his character as a man; but what ſhall - | 
we ſay of the ſtate of human nature, where it is 
no diſgrace io him as a, judge ? where it is "not 
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only expected as a matter of courſe, ard practiſed 
without diſguiſe,, but is made almoſt a neceſſary 
part of the qudiciary ſyſtem? _- © 
Whether the practice of receiving bribes was. 
the original idea on which is founded the venality 
of effices. in wodern governments, it is not to our 
purpoſe to inquire, -, But certain it is, they are 
_ - concomitant ideas, and co-extenſive practices; 
- and it is deſigned that they ſhould be fo. In France, 


a 


before the, revolution, the office of judge was not 


indeed hereditary, like that of king; but it was 
/ worle ; it was held up for ſale by the king, and 
put at auction by the miniſter. As a part of the 
King's revenue aroſe from the ſale of juſtice, the 
government ſold all the offices in that department 
at fixed prices; but the miniſter made the bargains 
- With thoſe who would give him moſt. Thus the 
2 of the judges became objects of ſpecu- 
lation, open to all the world; and! the man, 
whoſe conſcience was the beſt fitted to make 
a profitable trade of deciding cauſes, could afford 
to give the higheſt price, and was conſequently 
ſure to be judge. 5 
Juſtice then was a commodity which neceſſarily 
gave a profit to three ſets of men, before it could 
be purchaſed by the ſuitor ; even ſuppoſing it might 
have flowed to him in a direct channel. But 
this was a thing impoſſible; there were other 
"deſcriptions of men, more numerous, if not more 
greedy, than thoſe of whom we have ſpoken, 
through whoſe hands it muſt paſs and repaſs , be- 
fore it could arrive at the client, who had paid 
his money to the judge, Theſe men, who infeſted 
the tribunals in all ſtages of the buſineſs, were 
divided in France, into about fix claſſes, For 
want of the preciſe names in Engliſh to deſignate 
- Ml their official diſtinctions, we ſhall rank the 
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"whole under the great appellation of Lawyers“. 
But though we here confound them together, as 
we often do objects at a diſtance; yet they were 
not to be ſo treated by the client. He muſt ad- 
dreſs them all diſtinctly and reſpectfully, with the 
fame argumentum ad patranum, with which he had - . 
addreſſed the judge: as one or more of each claſs i 
had a necetſary part in pal . forward ane 
putting back ward every * cauſe that came into 
. Court, INT IH CN ore I | 
Lawyers in France ſerved two. important pur- 
—— which it is ſuppoſed they do not ſerve in y 
ngland : they added conſiderably to the revenues 
of the crown by the purchaſe of their places; and 4 
they covered the iniquity of the Judges under -if 
the impanetrable vail of their own. In a_canſe it 
of ordinary conſequence, there was more writing 1 
to be done in France than there is even in England, 9 
re by a hundred and fifty pages. The rea- 9 
ſon of this was, that it was more neceflary to in- 
volve the queſtion in myſteries and perplexities 
that ſhould be abſolutely inſcrutable. For it muſt | 
never be known, either at the time of trial or ever f t 


, Cl 


after, on what ppint or principle the cauſe was 
decided. To anſwer this end, the multiplying 

- of the different orders of the managers, às well as 

_ . encreaſing the quantity of writing, had an admira- 
dle effect; it removed the poſlibility of fixing a 


* TT avid any ſuſpicion of exaggeration, I will 
mention by their original names ſuch of theſe claſſes 

as occur to me. There were the counſeiller, avocat, . - 
procureur, ſecretaire, du judge, greffier, huiſher- 
priſeur, huiſſier-audiencier, with all their clerks, 


who. muſt likewiſe all be paid, or the cauſe would hop | 


in any flage of its progreſs. 
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1 © charge of Grads or Wan dent on any one of 
— _ the great fraternity, or of diſcovering, among the 


- 


che i iniquity was introduced. 

To call this whole ſyſtem of operations a ſolemn 
8 is to give no uttetance to our feelings; to 
. a in; 

Be. individuals Ke robbed of their property, is almoſt 


to ſpeak its praiſe. The reflecting mind cannot | 


reſt upon it a moment, without glancing over 
ſociety, and bewailing the terrible inroads made 
upon morals public and private, the devaſtatiog of 
0 the outrage upon nature, the degrada- 
tion of the laſt particle of dignity by Which we re« 
73 . our own reſemblance in man. 


Iis obvious tendency | is{/by its enormous ex 
pricey? to bar the door of juſtice againſt the poor, 


Who ih ſuch countries are ſure to form the great 
| body of mankind, —to render them enemies to 
ſociety, by teaching that ſociety is. an enemy to 
Fl them, —to ſtimulate them to erimes both from 
their own neceſſities, and from the eK ample of 
their maſters, - and to ſpread over the people at 


large an incruſtation of ignorance, whic ed 


ding all ideas of their duties and their rights, com- 
BW pels them to forget their relat onto the human rate, 


Are theſe to be ranked among the e eee 
which call for a change in the goveriments of Eu- 
+. - rope? Or are we to join with Mr. Burke, and 
| lament as an evil of the French revolution; That 
the ancient ſyſtem “ of juriſprudence will no more 

be ſtudied ?'* The whining of that good.gentle- 
man on this idee, is about as rational, as it would 
bd to lament that the noble {clence of Heraldry 


* 


formidable piles of papers and parchments that 
eenveloped the myſteries of the 21 in . Rags, 


s a ſplendid mockery of juſtice by which 
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was in danger of being forgotten; or that men 1 
had loſt the myſtical meaning of AHöracadabra. 
This word, ſerving as a charm, anſwered the 1 
ſame purpoſe in Medicine, as heraldry. does in 
honour; or the old juriſprudence, in juſtice: it 
rendered men ſuperſtitious; and conſequently, im- 
moral and unhappy rx. 

It is ſo faſhionable in Europe, eſpecially mon 
Engliſhmen, to ſpeak in praiſe of the Englith 8 
Juriſprudence, and to conſider it as a made] of ( 
perfection, that it may ſeem neceſſary for a perſon 1 

to begin with an apology for offering his ideas on ;p 
that ſubject, if he means to deviate from the o- 
pinion ſo generally eſtabliſhed. But inſtead of 
doing his, I will begin by apologizing for thoſe 

Who at thig day-ſupport the eſtabliſhed opinion: 

Your faireſt apology, Gentleman, is, that you 

- underſtand nothing of the matter. To aſſign any 
other, would be leſs favourable to your characters 
as honeſt men 8 ers + 

- Excluſive of- the rules by- which the merits of | 

a cauſe are to be decided (and which, if they -_ 
could be aſcertained, would be the law), the mere 1 

form of bringing a queſtion before a court is of _ 

Itſelf a ſcience, an art, leſs underſtsod, and more A! . 
difficult to learn, than the conſtruction and uſe of 9 

the moſt complicated machine, or even the motions if 
of the heavenly bodies. It is not enough, that 

the adminiſtration of juſtice (which ought to be as 4 ; "= 


- 


ſimple as paͤſſible) is ſo involved ip perplexity, that | 
none but men of profeſſional;ſkill can pretend to i 
underſtand it; but the profeſſors are divided, 
as in France, into ſeveral diſtinct claſſes; each 
of which is abſolutely. neceſſary to lend a helping .. 
hand in every ſtep of the 1 of a cauſe. This 


1 
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dark multiplicity of hr hi not only removed 
the Lnowledge of law from the generality of men, 


nt has ereated ſuch an expence in obtaining 
% Juſtice,” that very few ever make the attempt. 


The courts are eſfectually ſhut againſt the great 
body of the people, and juſtice as much our of 
[thei each, as if no laws exiſted®*. - * 

oſe who have attempted to purchaſe juſtice 


through the neceſſary forms have never been 


known ti to- pronounce eulogies on the courts. - But 


their number Bas always been ſo ſmall; that, had 


they uttered the anathemas that the ſyſtem de- 


ſerves, their feeble voice could ſcarcely have been 


heard. No man, whoſe eyes are not blinded by. 


fees or by prejudice, can look upon the enormous 
_. maſs of writings which accumulate in a eauſe, 
without reflecting with indignation on the expence; 
one woodredth part of which would have deen. 


De provif ion made in the Engl 5 led] 1 : 


'@ perſon to bring his ſuit in forma pauperis, ig 


rather an inſult than a real advantage. Certginly,. 
not one perſon in a hundred, who is deprived of Juſtice 
in the ordinary courſe, tuuld ever ſeek it in this; as, 
in order to be entitied to it, he muſt go into tarrt and 


©, fwear. that he has not property" enough to proſecute” 


his claim. A young tradeſman, and in general every 


' perſon who wiſhes to carry on buſmeſs, or has Jeirit | 


enough lo feet for juſtice, has a higher intereſt in 


| eftabliſhing a credit mung his cennexions in pufineſs, 
.. than, in proſecuting: + ordinary fuit at law. He 
hnows, that to expoſe bi cam proverty, efpectally in 
4 tommercial country, world be irretrievable ruin; 


# would be a poſitive infury; whrle fatting down 


"with the I/, of his right, without bringing I” uit, 
| ts only a e mjury.. r 
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more than ſufficient for every purpoſe of obtaining 
Juſtice between the parties. A writer who ſhould + - 
give the names and defe?iptions of the various parts © 
of a proceed, with. the expences annexed ro-each © 
© part, would ſcarcely gain credit, except with - : 
. -profeſſional men. Several hundred pounds are 
expended only in- writing Bills, Subpcenas,, Pleas, 
- Demurrers, Anſwers, Petitions, . Ocdel# Ma 8 
5 tions, Amendmente, Notices, Reports, &. in 
2 ſingle cauſe, Where no witneſs is calle. 8. 
Eet us trace a s of the windings, and ſee =.” 
. where ſome wf the paths lead which are laid down 
as neceſſary to obtaining, a deciſion in Chancery 3 | 
we thall there find how hundreds, and ſometimes: - = 
il — thouſands of pounds are expended in a cauſe, before 1 
Any defence is ſet up, and where no defence is exer 
intended to be ſet up. The ſuitor begins his 
E incomprehenſible operation, by ſtating his claim, 
(| in what is callel.a Bill, which he leaves at acer- 7 
| tain office belonging to rhe court, and obtains an 
order, called à ſubpœna, for ſummoning the 
defendant. This being dane, the court requires 
the defendant to ſend an Attorney to write his : 
name at another office of the court. This writing 
the name, is called an appearance; it anſwers no 
poſſible purpoſe, but that of increaſing expences 
- + and fees of oifice, for which it is a powerful engine. 
For if the defendant does not comply, an expenee 
of thouſands of pounds may be made, to compe! 
bim. A cap#as, a proceſs for outlawry, a commift 
fion of rebellion, and an order and commiſſion of 
ſequeſtration, are purſued in their proper routine,. _ | 
till he conſents to write his name. e 
If the plaintiff has property to go through this . 
3 he may be ſaid to be able juſt to 57559 9 
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ground; and his cauſe is in every reſpe 
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il where it was at firſt. If he has not 
3 5 property, the cauſe is loſt for want of 
ees; and he is no better than if he had never boen 
9 to have begun the ſuit. 4 
We will, however, ſuppoſe, that the defendant 
very good-naturedly writes his name; he is then 
entitled to a certain delay, during which, the court 
dialer him, he muſt plead, demur, or anſwer 
da the bill. When this time expires, he is inti- 
|» _tled toa fartherdelay of four weeks. Put though 
be is eie to this farther delay, and neither the 
- plaintiff nur the court can refuſe ityſtill he muſt 
employ a folicitor to make a brief for counſel ;_ 
and this ſolicitor muſt attend the.. counſel, and, 
3 give him and his clerk theis fees, for moving the 
| + court for this delay, which cannot be refuſed. 
Ihe counſel muſt attend the court and make the 
| motion; the ſolicitor muſt attend the court, and 
| pay for the ortler, entry, and 8 1 ; and then 
muſt cauſe it to be ferved. _ 
E At the end af this term of four weeks the de- 
fendant is entitled to a farther delay of three weeks; 
which again cannot be refuſed. But he muſt pay” 
his ſolicitor for drawing and engrofling a petition 
for that purpoſe, and the f. petition muſt be reſent- 
_ ed, and anſwered for which he muſt pay; he muſt 
alſo pay for order, entry, copy and fervice. At 
the end of theſe three weeks, he is in the fame 
manner entitled to a farther delay of two weeks ; ; 
but the ſame farce muſt be acted over again to ob- 
tktain it. Anh very ſoleqn farce it is to the par- 
5 lies, a very pleaſant farce to the officers of the 
co and a very ridiculous farce. to every body 
elſe N 
If, during all this time, the defendant had ſtapt . 
Paying, or the ſolicitor had * writing, the ſame 
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proceſs, which was ufed to compel his appear- © 
ance, muſt have been repeated, to Mit, .capras, 3 | 
eutlawry, commitlion of rebellian, and fequeftration. = i 


But we have arrived at the time when.the defend- 


"ant is in duty bound to anſwer to the bill; and 
4 here, if he does not anſwer, then capias, outlewry, : | 
- Febellton, and:/equeſtration again, 3 'R 
Pheſe terms muſt be explained to the reader z ' 

and this is the beſt opportunity to do it. For ibe 

cauſe ſtill remaining preciſely where it was at firſt, 
we may ſuppoſe it ſufficiently at reſt, not to move ' 
during the explanation. A capias is an order, 1 
to take the. man, and hold him in gaol till he obeys. -* 

the order of the court; whether it be to write his N 

name, or any thing elſe. The word ovuthlawry 
explains, of itſelf, this harrid engine of the coutt. 1 
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A eommiſſion of rebellien is an order iſſued, after 
the officer with the capias has ſearched and eannot 
find the man, and after an oütlawry has taken 
place. It is directed to other perfons, requiring 
them to take up the man who was guilty of rebellion 
in refuſing to rite his name. But as the officer witty 
the capias, before outlawry, could not find the man, 
the iiluing the eommiſſion of rebellion naw, bas no 
other meahing but fees.” A ſequeſtralion is tax ing "8 
the whole property of the defendant into the hands 
4 of the court. And when this is done, the cauiſe is 5 
ſioon done alſo; for no eſtate couſd laſt long there, 
When the money is gone the proceedings ceaſe. 
But let us ſuppoſe that the defendant has com. 
plied with all orders thus far, and has put ina k 
good and  ſuſhcient anſwer. | Let us leave out f wi 
our- account all motions, petitions, decrees, or- 
ders, &c, fhr amending the bill, for teferring io 
Maſters the inſufficiency of anſwers, reports upon | 
| Uhbſe anſwers, and farther anſwers, and excep-- _ 
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tions to Maſters' reports, and orders and deciſions 
relative to them; and, inſtead of inquiring into 
the expence of theſe, let us ga back and atk u hat 
is the uſe of all, ar of any part ot this proceſs? 
Thirty thouſand Lawyers (this is ſaid io be the- 
number in the kingdom) are now living on juſt 
ſuch ſtuff as the proceſs here deſcribed ; and call 
on them all, to point out the orpole that any 
pf it ever ferved, or ever can ſhave; to their cli- 
5 ents. FEC 65. 
It muſt be remembered, that All the -proceed- 
25 45 thus far were to end in three pretended ob- 
jects, —to compel. an appearance; to obtain the 
> uſual and legal time for the defendant to prepare 
huis anſwer ; and to compel him to give his an- 
ſwer. For the appearance, which is the ſolemn 
_ appellation given to the action of writing a name, 
it would be an inſult to, the underſtanding of a 
child, to tell him that this could be of any ſervice 
towards forwarding juſtice. Next comes the ſuc- 
ceſſion of applications and orders, for time to an- 
wer the bill. The practice of the court, which 
is the law in this * allows the defendant, fitſt 
a ſhort term, and then the delay of four weeks, 
three weeks}. a. id two weeks; which in all reck- ; 
onings, unleſs it be in law, make nipe weeks. 
And if that be a reaſonable time, when divided 
into three parts, Why is it not ſo before it is di- 
vided ? Ang if neither the party, nor the court, 
nor any body elſe, has a right to refuſe that term 
of time, why might not the defendant take it, 
without the expence of aſking three times? The 
+, remainder of the proceſs goes to compel the de- 
fendant to give in an anſwer to the bill. And 
what is the importance of an anſwer ? To ſolve 
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this queſtion, let us confider the object of the bill, 
to M Rich the anſwer is tequit etc. LH 
Ihhe bill "Expreſſes the claim of the plaintiff, 
_ and points out the nature of the decree, which he 
prays.may be made in his. favour againſt, the de- 7 
fencant. Notice is given to the defendant that 
ſuch a ſuit is pending, and that he may appear and 
ſhow: cauſe why the decree ſhould not be made. 
Having given this notice, it is not only crut}, but 
abfurd, to think of forcing him to detend himfelf 
whether he wiil or no. One would ſuppoſe it 

Hittle to the purpoſe, to make the attempt, Why 
may not the ſubpoena, Which gives notice to the 
detendant, point out the day, beyond which he 

cannot give an anſwer ? then, if he chooſes to de 
fend, hear him candidly; but if he refuſes to come, | 

and does not chooſe to defend, —- proceed in the - 
cauſe ; he is willing that the decree ſhould pals. . 
Can it be reaſonable,—can, it be any thing ſhort: 
of flat contradiction and nonſenſe, to compel him 
to appear, to compel him to aſk* for a delay, and 
to compel him to defend? Can his defence be 
neceflary in doing juſtice to the plaintiff ? and, if 

- © he will not defend himſelf, can you make him? 
5 5 any one of the whole hoſt of all the profeſſions 
of the law ſhow the leaft ſhadow. of uſe in all this 
flouriſh of proceſs thus far, but fzrs on the one 
hand, and epprefſion on the otber]])!)!ß;?! ' 
To proceed through all the forms, to the end 

of a ſuit in chancery, would be to write a com- 

- mentary on many volumes of practice, and would 
be calling the patience of the reader to à trial, 
from which it would certainly ſhrink. but there 
are parts as much worſe than what we have deſcri- 

© bed, as this is worſe than common ſenſe. © Stri | 
from the Aminiſtration of juſtice the forms that 
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are EY uſelsſ; and oppreſh ive, 50 OY 
lors will have much leſs todo; white the Dee : 
-erder of attornies and Deters wilt fall tothe 
gtound If the myſteries of nonſenfe were out o 
the Way, a counſellors. who was called upon to 
baz ict his reputation on the manner of conduct- 


ing his clients cauſe, would no mort have it pre- 
pared and brought forward by an attorney, than a 
Man of baſineſs would hazard his fortune by doing 
thar buſineſs through an ignorant agent, which he 


could more eaſily. do himſelf. Lhe quantity of 


writing, really neceſſary, ina fimple and dignified 


ſyſtem of practice, is ſo ſinall, as to be perhaps 


ine to thole Who are aCquairited ny with . 


the Englith proceſs. | HF; 


I have feen the mode of eonducting tis buſineſs. 
in à country, Wherethe common Jaw of England 


is the general rule of deciſion, end where the adl-⸗ 
judica ions of Welt ninſter- hall are authorities, a8 


much as they ate in Grear-Britan/! But the laws 
of that country have {tipped leval proceſs of Its 
principal fellies, and the confequence i is, that the 

whole profeſſion of attornies and Solicitors has 
vaniſhe ed, the counſellor does the whole buſineſs | 


of his client; and fo ſimple ic the operat' w2, 
that a man may with eaſe commence and carry 


through every ſtage, 16 final judgment and execu- 


tion, five hundred cauſes in a year. And the 
whole proceedings in- all theſe. ſhall not afford Wii. 
-*-  Hing enough to employ a ſingle clerk one hour in 
twenty. four. The proceedings and judgments in 
five hundred cauſes, in this country, would fill a 
warehouſe, - And yet in that country, every alle 


ation is neceſſary in their declarations and plead- 
ings, which are neceſſary in Weltminſter-hall. As 


oo are not * by the line Nee declarations 
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have but one caunt, and in that count thete is no | 
tautology. And fo liitle is the expence- of ſults, + 
where no more is done than is necetfary for juſtice, 
that judgment, in a cauſe where. there is no de- 
fence, nay; be obtained: for leſo than ten ſhillings; 
and every perſon eee fully Pail rag his 
ſervice*. 1, 

Men who are habituated to the e incur- 
red in lau- ſuits in England, WH fcarcely be per- 
ſuaded of the extent th which a reform would be 
cartigd, on a general deſtruction of abuſes. Bit 
let them reflect, that when law proceedings are 
faßten of 2 thing, but what the nature of the. 1 
| 
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* Ar this may: te the corigfity of fora of, "my. 

redders, { will: give the; deturls. ” & ſeſe a ail to 

receiver money due on Note ur Bend The writ" an, 

declaration are incorporated in one. mnſirument', that 
i, the "dedlfration is contained! in ile writ.t The 4 

eriſßis ordered to read this ts the- 40 endunt, ar leave - NV 

a topy al his eiwelling, al leaſt bibel ve days previous'ty * | 

the filling of the court. This writ 13 uſually filled up. 

in d well known form,” in a printtd blunt; of which 

a min may "with -eafe fl a hundred a duy: Fer this 

the court lars ane jbnling and fix pence,” The ſheriff 

if he has no travel le the delſendant, is pard ix gener 
Vr reading ibe writ to him, and delivering it to the 

clerk of the court: It is then the duty of the plaintiff, 

or "of his lawyer, (who is both counſellor und fellcts , 

or) to attend the: court en. the firfl day of the: fitting '; ;: 
and then the” parties in ull cauſes are called by the 

crier. Vor this attendance the court will tax bre: 

hillings and frur-pence. halfpenny: and if the defend= 

ant (ntends to make n defence he will not anſiber when | , i 
e Fg ir ar 5 *þ en the YR avs ah .., 
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dhe Scutre) there is no m vitery left. The 
| pation part that remains is 1830 comprehended, 

 andveafily. retained in memory,” © his would 
donbtleſs augment the number of ſufts z for it 
would open the couttsſto vaſt multitudes of people; 
A gainſt whom they are now effectually hue, | But 
in proportion as it increaſed” the number of 140 
ſmits, it would diminiſſf the qrantiry of law-bufi- 
es 4-4, and the number of fawyers would dw indle to 
- vas tenth-of What it is at preſent. In, the State 
-> alive. alluded to, the number of men i wpported hy 
this proſeſſian is to the whale population, as one 
10 4608. | Redice the lawyers here to that pro- 
ortion, , and there woulé be left about three thou- 
Jani] in the kingdom. Ii is aſſerted, (I know not 
= awhat greune) that the. prefent number is thirty | 
ouſand. Allowing it to be true, an armyof twenty- 
ſeven thouſand. law yers, on this feform, would 
find ſome other employment, But Whether the 


55 reduction would amount to the number. here ſup. 


poſed, or to half of it, is a queltion- of little wy. 


Lalling. if n no motion is 1 by. ike de t . 
ee. far the plaintiff; for which he has about {avg 
lings; eng ſhilling more. is teid far a writ of exe- 
cutian, which is in form and effect a fieri facias, 4 
capias ad fatisfaciendum, and an elegit : that is, 
it guet againſt the goods and 4 wp of the debtor; and 
be ſberiſf cannal find thoſe be is to {ake the bedy, 
Mr, 55 land. ' "Added to theſe coſts, there is a duty 
5. 6d. to government. Theſe ſeveral charger. are 

an i ample r for all ſervices rendered. IR 


WW of nin. 
ie © "nt our author obſerves, that the aw of 


N country have firipped legal proceſs of ats prin- 
"I , a wü be 1 as referring 
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mem. Saving the expence of maintaining twenty. 


or thirty - thouſand men in an uſeleſs ocgupations 
and ſendiug them to profitable - buſinefeg however 


important the, object may appear, bears no pro-—- 


portion :0 the advantage of opening the door df 
juſtice to the, people, and . habtivating them to an 
eaſy and well-known method of demanding their 
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ta. the ' New-England States. 
Pennſ: yIlvania,; and almoſt every other State of the 
unſen, jultice is nearly as expenſive. as in Great 


Britain. The common law. of the mother caun- 6 


try has been univerſally adopted; and the ſtatute 
books of the Britiſh Parliament blindly and ſer- 


vilely <opied. When this is the caſe; and it can- 


not be controverted, have we reaſon to look for 
leſs expenſive Iitigation ig thoſe States than in 


the iſland of Great Britain Can it be expect- 


ede that the channels of juſtice. will be leſs cor- 
tupt; and that the ſocial rights of individuals 


Will be better protected ade fended ? In the 705 


courts of common. picas, Particulatly thoſe of 


New-York, the. bill of the plaintiffs, attorney a- 


Tone is ſeldom leſs than eight pounds, In the 
ſupreme court of the ſame State, it often times 


. ſtretches beyond thirty pounds. We have purg 
ſued the exterior of fociety ; but iis interior e 


conomy, is fraught with injuſtice, and to every 


ate the world, by impreſling an opinion, that 


2 ö 


we have arrived at the ſummit of perfection in 
goverament and laws, —when fo many” glaring . 
evils are profuſely. ſeattered around, —when be 
laws” delay the expence ot juſtice and the in- 
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In New-York, 


diſcerning mind mult appear as harboüring the 
K ics of moral deſtruction. Let us not de- 
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1 There is a ebe ek prevalent in \Eogtims; 
| " Ge has had its day in America) that it is good policy” 
td raiſe the ex pences of legal proccedings above the 
reach of the lower claſſes of people; as it leſſens 
the number of ſuits Phis kind of reaſoning. ap- 
pPears too abſyrd. to ſupport its own; weight for a 
moment; and t would be beneath. our ſerious no- 
5 tice, were it not for the reflection, that men of 
ſuperficial reſearch are perpetually caught by it. 
P de human mind is. fitted, fram its on indolence, 
to be dazzled by the glare of a propaſition; and 
to receive and utter for truth, What it never gives 
4 itſelf the troubſe to exttpine: © There is no para- 
_ dox Among all the enormities of deſpotiſm, but » 
” what finds its alyocdtes from this very circum- 
. ſtance. We muſt not therefore foorn- to encounter 
an argument becauſe it is fooliſh. The buſineſs of 
ober hiloſophy is often a taſk of drudgery ; it 
* muſt; ſometimes liſten to the moſt incohernt cla- 
moos, which would be unworthy of its attention, 
did they not forme part of the general din, by 
which: mankind are gerfened and milled- 

For a man to bring into court a ſuit that A 
manifeſtly unjuſt, is a crime again{t the flare ; to 
hinder him from brinęing one that is jut, is a 
erime of the ſtate againſt. him. It is a poor cm- 
pliment to the wiſdom of a vation, to ſuppoſe that 
no method can be deviſed for preventing the firſt 
&f theſe evils, without running into the Taft ; and 
the laſt is ten times the greateſt of the twWo,. The 
Freneh, ho appear to have been deſtined 10 *ive 
leſſons to tte world: by. the wiſdom of 9517 new 


ed 4s Slice, are as much 0 be epa. 
of, in oſt of the American States, in under the 


much exterated hy items of Europe. $US 1 
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jaſtitutions, as well as by the folly of their ole by” Fe, io 
have found the ſecret of impoſing x ſmall fine Rn 
a-vexatious plaintiſf; and of © eftabliſhing »many _ 
other regulations on this ſubject, which ettetually 
fh the door of the tribunal againſt the e 
while it eaſfly opens to the fee bleſt ery of the op- 
They have likewife eſtabliſfiect a method of , 
communicating the knowledge of the laus to ever 
human creature in the kingdom, however ignorant 
he may be in other feſpects. They are printed WIR 
and paſted up on public. buildings in every "town! _ _ |. 
. andiviljage, and read and expleined by the chrate 
from the pulpit in every pariſh. It is in con- 
remplation likewiſe to inſtitute a general ſyſtem 
of publie inſtruction, on a mote uſeful and ex 
tenſive plan than has ever yet been deviſed... Se- "FIG 
_ veraFenlightened philoſophers are buſted in theſe” 1 
reſearches; and ſeveral ſocieties are formed, whoſe' 1 
object is to diſcover and bring forward the beſt 99 
concerted” plan for this important purpoſe. In 2 
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pence and to myſticiſe the buſineſs, to à degree 3 
that is manifeſtly inconſiſtent. with the dignity f ; 
a true republic. But in reſpect to Public Inſtrug... p 
tion, there are ſome N which" deſet emp 
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10 e fwentioncd! to epi. Fam ging th) 
ſpeak only of the particular State. with which Tam 
belt acquainted.” How man of the others are 
better regulated in this reſpect, and how, many 
are were, Jam not accurately informed. This 
ſtate, (which contains leſs than 240, 00 inhabit⸗ 
ahts) is divided into about one hundred towns. 
_ Theſe are ſub- divided into ſmall portions, called 
ſchool-diſtricts, ſuirable- for the ſupport of ſmall 
ſchools. Each of- theſe diſtricts has a drawback 
on the ſtate treaſtiry for a- ſum, which- bears 'a 
proportion to the public taxes paid by the inha- 
bitants of the diſtrict, and Which is. about half 
equal to the ſupport c of A ſchookmaſter. But this: 
ſum can be drawn only*on condition, that a ſchoel 
0 is maintained in the diſtria.* 
The following remarkable conſequences b 
to have refulted from this proviſion: There is 
not perhaps in that ſtate, a perſon of ſix years 
old, and of commons intellects, who cannot read; 
and very few, of twelve, Who cannot write and 
: caſt accounts ; beſides the uſual- books that ate 
found in every family, it is computed that there 
axe in the ſtate about three hundred public libraries, 
4 ' "which have been formed by voluntary 3 
among the people of the diſtricts and the pariſhes 
_ —titl about the year 1768, which was more than 
one lv1ndred 50 thirty yeats aſter the ſetilement 
of the ſtate, no capital puniſhment, as I am infor- 
med, had been inflicted within its juriſdiction, 
nor any ' perſon. convicted oy a capital offence ; ; lince. 
- * Befiges the ſmall ſchool above mentjoned; there 
1 conſiderable number of Academies and grammar- 
Sebeols 7 in this OE PIE 7” ; and there is one Uni- 


"wn... 


rare onbras ___,-toq: 
| | 7 


mat period, very few! have been conviad;; and 
tioſe- few are generally Europeans by birth and: 
education z—there is no extreme poverty in the 
Rate, and no extraordinafy wealth accumulated b'ỹß 
%%% ͤ— TEST ET = 
| It would-be abſurd to ſuppoſe; that Publie In- 
ſtruction is by any means carried to thei perfection 
that it ought to be, in this or any other State in- 
the univerſe. But this experiment proves, that 
good morals and equal liberty are eciprocal cauſes 
and effects; and that they are both the parents 
af national Happineſs, and of great proſperi- 
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All governments thac lay any claim to reſpedt- 
ability or juſtice have proſcribed the idea of c 
pe- factu laws, or laws made after the perſormanee 

- ofan action, conſtituting that action a crime, and 
puniſhing- a party for a thing that was innocent at 
the time of its being done, Such laws would be 
ſo flagrant a violation of natural right, that in the 3 
French and ſcveral of the American State Conſt :! 
tutions they are ſolemnly interdicted in their De- 
dälarations of Rights. This proſcription is like-. 
wiſe conſidered as a fundamental article of Engliſh- by 
liberty, and almoſt the only one that has not been b 
habitually violated, * within the preſent century. 
But let us reſort to reaſon and juſtice, and aſk What 3 
is the difference between a violation of this grtieſfe 
and the Gbſervance of that tremenduous maxim / f AF 
of juriſprudence, common to all the nations aborre 
mentioned,“ ignorantia legts neminem exeuſat © : 

Moſt of the laws of ſociety are poſitive regula- 

tions, not taught by nature. Indeed, ſuch only 
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gare applicable to the ſobject now in queſtion. For 
+ fadcrantialegis can have te ferenee only to laws aft. 

- | Gong out of ſociety, in which on natural feelings 
have nd concern ; and we ret man is ignorant of 
fſuch a law, he is in the ſame ſituation as if. the 
law did not exiſt. To read it to him from ihe 
>. tribunal, where he ſtands arraigned: for the breacfr 
offt, is to him preciſely the ſame thing as it would 
de to ori ginate it at the time by the fame tribunal, 
for the expreſs purpoſe of his condemnation. The 
bb: faw-till: then, as relative to him, is not in being. 
4 He is therefore in the fame predicament that the 

ſociety in general would be, under the operations 
af anex-potFadto law®. Hence we ought to con- 
E clude that, as it ſeems difficult for a government 
to diſpenſe with the maxim above-memioned, 
à4ufree people ought, in their declaration of rights, 
do provide ſor univerſal public inſtruction. If 
they [negle& to do this, and mean to avoid the 
ablurdity of a ſelf-deſtroy ing policy, by adher- 
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. hat ſhicking ideas of morals thiſe governments 
„ muſt have meulcated, which ſinſi invented that exemp- 
tien in penal flatutes, called the benefit of dergy 
| To be able to-write and read, was al that time an 
E _ evidence. of an uncommon degree of knowledge. Out 
of reſpett to learning (ar it 1s preſumed) it was there- 
Pore enucted, that any : perſon convicted of a felany 
* ſhould be pardaneud, on ſhotuing that he could write 
dit name: As this talent was then chiefly confined to 
©. the clerks, or clergy, ibis circumſtante gave” name 1d 
de law., The: language” of tlie exemption” is ſimply 
Fi, that © theſe perjent any who know the law ar? 
41 leri to violate it. There is indeed much renſen 
E fer a dliiſlinction; but it ſhauld have been the they 
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ing to 54 item ballen 1 ey N . 
* and inſpire a confidence whrthy the name 
of liberty, they onght to reject the max im alio- 
gether; ane infert, in their declaratic n of rights, 1 
that inſtroction alone can conſtitute a duty; and — 

that laws can enforce no «bedience, but where e 
they ate explained. . 1 
It is truly hard * a eie to de regretted | 
that any part of ſoctety ſhould. be obliged to yield 
cobedience to laws, to which they have not literally 1 
and perſonally eonſented. Such, however, is the 
tate of things ; it is neceſſary that a majority. ſhould . -- "iſ 
govern. I it be an evil to obey a la to which 
we have not (conſented, it is at leaſt a neceſſary 
evil; but to cowpel a compliance with orders 
which are unknown, is carrying injuſtice beyond _ 
the beunds of neceſſity; it is abſurd, and even 
impoſſible. Laws in this caſe. may be avenged, 
but cannot be obeyed ; they may infpire ak nl 
but can never command reſpeck. 
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| Nation is ſurely in a wretched: condition, 
when the. principal object of its government is he 
increaſe of its public revenue, Such a. ſtate of 
ahings is in realty a perpetual warfare between 
the few individnals who govern, and the great bo- 
dy of -the people who labouf. Or, to call things 
by their propet naines, ahd/ uſe Gi only language. 
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0 that the nature of the caſe will juſtify, the real gc. . 
© __ - Cupation of the governors is either to plunder or to 
fteal, as will beſt anſwer their purpofe.; while 
the byſinels of the people is to. fecrete their, pro- 
per by fraud, or to give it peaceab lg up, in pro- 
| portion as the other party demands It; and then, 
* As a conſequence of being driven to this neceſſity, 
they flacken their induſtty, and become miſerable 
through idleneſs ; in order to avoid the mortifica- 0 
tion of labouring forthoſe they hate. 
Iz be art of conſtructing governments has uſually 
deen to organize the Sate in ſuch à manner, as 
that this operation could. be carried on to the beſt 
- _-. alyanntage for. the adminiſtrators ; and the art of | 
3 P thoſe goyernmenig has been, 1010. 
vary the means of ſeizing 1505 Private Properly. | 
2s fo bring the greateſt, polibſe quantity into the 
.__ ptiblic_ coffers, _ without exciting inſutrections. 
5 Thoſe governments Which are. called deſpotic, 
deal more in open plunder ; thoſe that, call them 
' ſelves free, and act under the cloak of what they 
teach the people to reverence as a conſtitution, are 
tiven to the arts of ſtekling. Theſe have fuc- 
cCeceded better by theft than the others have by 
15 plinder; and this is the principal difference by 
* _ which they can de diſtinguifhed. Under theſe 
_. confiituttenal governments the people are more in- 
duſtrous, and create-property of they 
are not ſenſible in what manner and in what 
quantities it is taken from them. The adminiſ- 
tration, in this raſe, operates by à compound 
movement, one is to induce the people to work, 
dad the other to take from them their ecarn- 


mgs- 3 * erp] T1 ALLY 
In this view, of government, it is no wonder 
. 6-4 / = : 8 F v4 'T 2 . 
hat it ould be conſi lered as a curious and com- 
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templation, capable of being moved by none But 
experienced hands, and ſubjeR to fall in pieces by - 


5 the ſlighteſt attempt af innovation or improvement. Et 


It is no Wonler that a church and an army ſhould 
be deemed neceſſary for its ſupport ; and that the 


double gnilt 6fimpiety and rebellion ſhould follow. 


the man who offers to enter its dark ſanQuary 

' wh the profane light of reaſon. It. is not ſurpti 
ſing that kings and prieſts ſhould be ſuppoſed to 
have derived their authority from God, ſince it is 
evidently not given them by men; that they ſhould 
trace to a ſupernatural ſource claims which nature 
never has recognized, and which are at war with _ 

every ptinciple of ſociety. "4; N 

I conſtantly bear in Ad, that e is 1 
pectable claſs of men in every countty in Europe, 
who, whether immediately intereſted in the admi- 
niſtration of the governments or not, are conſc3= . 
entiouſly attached to the old eſtabliſhed forms, I 


— 


of iniquity Which appear to me to compoſe the 
ſyſtem. Rut I should pay a real compliment to 
15 ſenſibility, in ſuppoſing that their anguiſh 
can'be-as great on viewing the picture, as mine, 
has been in attempting to draw it; or, that they 
can ſhudder as much at the proſpect of a change, 
as I have done in contemplating ſociety under the 
diſtortions of its preſent organization. I ſee the 
noble nature of man ſo cruelly debaſed, ] Tee 
the horſe and the dog in ſo many inſtances raiſed 
to a rank far ſupsrior ! to beings whom I mult ae. 
knowledge as my fellowecreatures, and hem 
my heart cannot but embrace with a fraternal af. 
fection which muſt increaſe with the inſults 1 ſee 
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kno not how much pain it may give them to ſee 5 
expoſed to public view the various combinations _ 
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7 Tug: ERS ſee the pride of power and of ER 
- monntei*o fo ungovernable a height in thoſe u hem 
accicent has called to direct the affairs of nations, — 
I ſee the faculty of - rezſon fo completely dotmant * 
in both theſe claſles, and morality; the indifpenſ;- 
ble bond of union among men, ſo cAnally ba- 
niſhed by the unnatural com Cinativats: which in. 
Europe are call: d Socighy,—that 1 have been al- 
molt determined to relinquiſh the difagreeable taſk . 
Which 1 had preſcribed: to'myſtlf in the fitſt part 
of this work, and, returning ia my country, en- 
deavour in the new world to forget. the miſeries of 
the old. 

But 1 reflect "that the, contern oof theſe 
endes has already left an impreſſion on my mind 
to deep to be euſiſy effaced. I am likewile con- 
vince! that, all the moral evils under which we la- 
bohr, may. be traced without difficulty, to their 
proper fouurce,—that the. ſpirit of inveſtieatic u, 
Which the French revolution has awakened'in ma- 
ny parts of Europe, is {timularing the people to 
purſue the enquiry, and will conſequently; Iead 

” © them to apply the-remedy.. Under this proſpec, 

every 5 who. bit thinks be can throw ethe 

leaſt light upon the ſubje &, is called upon for his 
aſſiſtance; and this duty to his fefow-creatures 
become more imperious, as it is increaſcd by the 

x robability of ſuccefſs. 

In conſidering the ſubject cf Rhea $65 Eres 
Jiture; as in other _aticles that I have treated, I 
ſhall confine myſelf Qhictty to the great outlines of g 
the ſyſtem ; only noticipg its effect on the moral, 
habits which muſt be conſidered as the vital prin- 
ciples of ſociety, and which ought always to be 
kept in view as the firſt object of government, 

both in its original conſtitution and in every part 
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ob its adminiſtration. I. was indeed ſenſible that 

- this ſabject would require more details; and that 

it * uſeful to form an eſtimate of the quan- 
tie 0 


contributions neceſſary for any given portion 
mankind united in a national intereſt ;| as we 
might thus be convinced how ſmall à revenue 


would be ſufficient for all the purpoſes ofa rational 
government. But I find myſelf happily relieved 


from this part of my taſk, by the appearance of 
the ſecond part of the Rights of Man, in which 
this branch of the ſubject is treated in that per- 


picuous manner which might be expected from 


its author ; a man whom I conſider as a luminary 


of the age, and one of the greateſt benefactors of 


mankind. Neither my work, nor any other 


tHat ſhall be wriiten for ages to come, u ill ſurely 


find a reader, Who will not have read the Rights 


| 2 of Mun. 2448 1 


/ 


Men are gregatious in their nature; they form 


together in ſociety, not merely from neceſſity, to 


avoid the evils of ſolitude, but from inclination and 
qpival attachment. They find a poſitive pleaſute 


in yielding aſſiſtance to each other, in communi- 


eating their thoughts and improving their faculties,” 


This difpoſition in man is the ſource. of morals; 
| they have their foundation in nature, and receive 


their nouriſhment from ſociety. The different 
E of this ſociety, that call themſelves nations, 

ave,generally,eſtabliſhed the prifciple of ſecuring 
to the individuals who. compole a nation, the! 


excluſive , enjoyment of the fruits. of the ir own. 


labour; reſerving however to the governing power: 


the right to reclaim. from time to time ſo much of 
the property and labour of individuals as ſball be 


deemed neceſſary for the Lee LISIPR'x This is 
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te general baſis on which property, public and 
F private, hawhitherto been founded. Nations have 
proceeded no farther, - Perhaps in à more im- 
proved ſtate of ſociety, the time will come, when 
a different fyſtem may be introduced; when it 
mall be found more congenial to the ſocial nature 
of man to exclude the idea of operate ee 
aud with that the numerous evils which ſeem to 
de entailed upon it. But it is not my intention in 
NF This work to enter upon that enquiry. | 
WMhen the feudal ſyſtem, with all its ferocities, 
"was in full operation, the ſuperior lord, who re- 
preſented the power of the ſtate, granted the lands 
to his immediate vaſſals, on condition of. military 
ſervice, They engaged to ſerve in the wars of the 
lord paramount a certain number of days in the 
year, at their own-expence. /Thus they ſtipulated 
as to the guantity of ſervice ;- but gave up the right 
of private judgment, as to the hier of the war. 
_This-is the origin of the revenue ſj ſtem of mod- 
ern Europe; and it began by debafing the minds 
of the whole community; as it hurried them in 
actions, of which they were not to enquire into 
= the juſtice or propriety. Then came the /ocage- 
SG - /enures; Which were lands granted to another claſs 
ef vaſſals, on condition of ploughing the lord's 
fields and performing his huſbandry. This was 
- a; more rational. kind of ſervice; though, by a 
mocking pervertion of terms, it was called leſs 
honorable. r 4 
In proportion as war became leſs productive, 
andi its profits more precarious, than thoſe of huſ- 
bandry, the tenures upon knight-ſervice were 
converted into ſocage-tenures ; and finally it was 
found conuenient in moſt caſes; eſpecially in Eng- 
land, io make a commutation of the whole into 
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4 money, in certain fixed ſums; and. this, by its 
ſubſequent. modifications and extenſions, has ob- 
2 E the name of a land-tax. The fendal-revz 
enues of the crown, though they were ſuppofed to 
be, ſufficient for the ordinary purpoſes of govern- 
ment, were capable of being increaſed on any ex- 
traordinaxy occaſion; and ſuch extraordinary oc- 
cCaſions were ſure to happen, as often as the gov- 
ernment choſe to draw more money from the peo- 
ple. It began this operation under the name of 
aids to the king, /ub/idia regis ; and, in England 
before it was found neceſſary to work the engine 
y . regular parliaments) various expedients were, 
uſed to raiſe from different claſſes of the commu - 
nity theſe extraordiuary aids. In many caſes the 
authority of the pope was brought in to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the king, to enable him to levy money for. 
the court. The pope, as head of the church, re- 
ceived à revenue — the people of England 
through the Engliſh clergy; and the king, on eer- 
tain occaſions, agreed with him that he ſhould 
double his demand; on condition that the addi- 
tional ſum to be raiſed, ſhould be divided between 
themſelves .“ | 25 
A perpetual pretext for theſe additional impoſi- 
tions was always to be found in foreign wars. — 
Edward the firſt muſt ſubdue the Welch; a long 
ſucceſſion of kings made the glory of the Britiſn 
nation to conſiſt in the reduction of Ireland; / " 
others, in conquering the tomb of Chziſt; and 
others, the crown of France, But in common 
occurrencies, whete the call for money could nat 
be predicated on any national object ſufficiently . 
glaring to excite the enthuſiaſm or rouſe the feats 


* Cunmingham's Hiſtory of 7. axes, page 6. | 
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of the people, it was the policy of the king to de- 
flach ſome particular claſſes of the community 
from the common intereſt, and to extort maney 
from them, as from a common enemy. Thus all 
ſtrangers wete heavily taxed on coming into the 
realm; thus Jews, with all the wealth they poſſeſſ- 
ea, were declared to be the abſolute property of 
the king;“ thus, after the religion of the govern- 
nent was changed, the papiſts and non- jurors were 
taxed double to the Srofelfars'sf the national re- 
ligion; and thus the king could take a ſavage ad- 
vantage of the misfortunes of individuals, and ſeize 
- - their property, under the title of wrecks, toaiſt, 
treafure=irove; firays, amercements, and forfeitures. 
© Theſe,” and a vaſt variety of other inventions, 
have been practiſed by the Engliſh government, 
* to legalize partial robberies,” and take poſſeſſion 
of the people's money, without the trouble of afk- 
ing for it. But all theſe means were infufficient 
to ſupply the unlimited expences of a government 
founded on orders, privileges, rank, and ignorance. 
The moſt effectual way to carry on the great buſi- 
neſs of revenue was found to be through the inter- 
vention of a parliament; and for this purpeſe the 
farce of repreſentation has been acted over in this 
country, to much better effect than any ſpecies of 
fraud or violence has been in any other. * 
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ni ne f the laws of Edward the Cnfeffr 
1 {which vas repeatedly enforced long after the conqueſt, 
and perhaps ts not repealed to this day) the clauſe 

© = reſpecting the Fetus is in theſe words : Judzi et 

- ormnia ſuaſunt regis ; quod in quiſpiam detinuerit 

eos, vel pecuniam eorum, perquirat rex, ft vult, 

- tanquam ſuum proprium. | 3 
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Ae would bean inſult to he underſtanding « 
any reader at this day,, to deſeribe to him a thing 
_ fo well known, as the manner in which this game 
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is played between the different branches of the 


government. The ſecret is out; and the friends 


af the ſyſtem, who uſed to be occupied in conceal- 


ing its operation, are now engaged in defending it. 


The drift of their defence is to change the mode of 
the Ceception; and perſuade the people by argument, 


to ſuffer to pats e their eyes in open day-light, 
ſcenes which have hitherto been acted only in the... 


dark. The curtain has fallen from their hands; 
and they now declare that the pluy can gu on with. 
out it. This for England, torms'a new Era in 


cabinet politics, Whlle the ſyſtem remains the 


ſame, the ſcheme for carrying it on is totally new - 
modelled; and, like other novelties in the courſe 
of human improvement, it becomes a proper ſub- 
ject of our inveſtig ation. 1 
I have known a Juggler, who, after having for 
a long time excited wonder and drawn money 
krom the multitude, by tricks which were ſuppo- 
fed to be the effect of magie, would come for- 


ward with an engaging franknefs, and declare 


that there was really nothing ſupernatural in the 


art; that it was only the effect of à little experi- 


ence and attention to phyſical cauſes, not beyond 
the capacity of any one in the company; that, 


though he had deceiyed them thus far, he "was 
now ready to undeceive them; and, for another. 


fee, he would go through the ſame courſe again, 


with the explanations. This ingenious confeſſion 
redoubled their curiofity ; the ſpectators continu- 


tiong, 


ing of 


ed theig- attention, and renewed their contribu- 
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The government of Great. Britain, under king, | 


| by and boroughs, is now defended both in and 
out of parliament, by arguments unknown to for- 
mer politicians. As nearly as any words, except 
the right ones, can expreſs the full force of theſe 
arguments, they are ſtated by their authors in the 
following language: No people ever has been 
dor ever can be capable ot knowing what 1s for 
their own good, of making their own laws, or of 

+, underſtanding them after they are made: as: the 

le of Lace, during the time of the com- 
2 imbibed à different ion, it has 
been thought beſt, eſpecially ſince t laſt revolu- 
tion, to cheriſh nem in their error, in order to 

- come more eaſily at their money. We therefore 
told them that they were free; that they, as En- 
gliſhmen, ougght to be free, becauſe their anceſtors 
were ſo; that Engliſh liberty was the envy and 
admiration of the Rath ; that the French were 
their natural enemies, becauſe they were ſlaves; 
and .it was neceſſary to make a war once in ſeven 
8B years, to keep up this idea; that we were forry 
for the increasing burthen of their taxes ;- but that 
[ | was a circumſtance not to be regarded by a free 
people, as they had the privilege of taxing them- 
ſelves, and their taxes were the price of their 
freedom in church and ſtate; that, we intended 
to leſſen their burthens as ſoon as the enemies to 
dur religion and to our happy conſtitution were 
deſtroyed. But now, gentlemen, we fees you 
haye diſcovered, and ue are willing to acknow- 
ledge, that this was all a deception : as to liberty, 
It is but a name; man gives it up on entering into 

\ ſociety, in order to enjoy the begefits of bein 

R ; it never was nor ever will be, 3 
190 any nation under n : Witneſs the Horagrs 
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| of pretended — in Francs; the daily Adding | 
tions and perperuat robberies which you fee in boy. 
4 - {Mrs Burke's book from- beginning to end; "wit. 
. neſs the late infatuation of the pas, moon WG, x 
_ already recovering their ſenſes, and fick of their _ 
| boaſted independence,“ are now wiſhing to return = 
to the protection of their mother-country, where 
they could purchaſe. their laws ready made by is, 
Who underſtand the buſineſs; as to the church, . 
we are convinced it is no matter on what ſort We w 
_ (retipion it is founded; provided it be well connec 4 
ted with the ſtate. We fhall fay nothing in fu- 
ture of the  burthen of taxes, as it has been falfly _ 
called, the phrafe itſelf has no longer any mean. 
ing; it is now clearly known that public taxes _ 
are, in themſelves, a public benefit ; every well. 
wiſher to his country muſt wiſh them to increaſe ; 
and for that purpoſe he will do all in his power 10 
multiply the occaſions for creating them; for it fs 
acknowledged by all good ſubjects, that 2 national 
debt is national proſperity, and that we grow'rich 
in proportion to the money we pay. out. We are 
as frank to confeſs, as any caveller is to aſſert, 
that the Houſe of Commons is not à reprefenta- 
tion of the people; it has no connection With 
them, and it is no jonger to our purpoſe to ſup- = 
poſe that it has; for the people have nothing to do i 
with he government, except to be governed; bujt 
the Houſe of Commons is retained in the tate; for- f 
the ſame reaſon that the other branches of the le- 
N ee and that courts and armies are retained, * 


* 
* 
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* This 5 715.4 reer rene uſed by ſeveral wri- 
ters as ell 45 parliamentary and caffee-houſe erators, ._ 
to prove that liberty cannot exiſt in ma W See 
"oyw- T athain and olbers: 5 * 
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5 the 3 in the e ee the revenue. 


Let any perſon look over the Wholq chaos 5 


; N and ſpeeches that have been 3 
within the laſt year againſt innovations m the go- 


vernment, and I believe he will ſcarcely aud an 


argument more or leſs than what are here compri- 


Zed. Nov this is clearly a different ground from 
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What has heretofore been taken in this country fot 


the ſupport of the old ſyſtem, © It-wſed to be 
thought neceſlary to flatter and deceive ; but here 
every thing is open and candid. Mr. Burke, in a 
frenzy of paſſjon, has drawn away the veil ; and 
ariſtocracy, like a decayed proſtitute, whom. aint- 
ing and patching will no Rs embelliſn, throws 
off her covering, to get a Hane by e 
her uglineſs.. 

It is hard to er with certainty on the 
fuccefs of a projet ſo new but it appears to me 
_ extremely i imprebable that the naked deformities 
of deſpotiſm can long be pleaſing to a nation ſo 
_ enlightened as the one to which thefe arguments 
are addteſſed. I cannot but think they. are ill 
_ addreſſed, and that their authors have miſſed their 
policy in ſuffering the people to open their eyes to 
heir true fituation. It is certain that the Cardinal 
de Richlieu has given them different advice. He, 
like moſt other great men, is leſs known by his 
writings than his actions; but he left a poſthu- 
mous work; called a Political Teflament, which 
has been remarkably neglected by thoſe for whoſe 

it was intended; and by none more than b 
"the preſent friends of ariſtogracy in Engla oe 
That profound politician obſerves, © That ſub- 
« jects. with knowledge, ſenſe or reaſon, are as 
" monſtrous as a beaſt with an hundred eyes, and 
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that ſuch a beaſt would never bear its-burthen 
«© peaceably The people muſt be hood-winked, 
or rather blinded, if you would have them tame 
„and patient drudges: In ſhort, yon muſt treat 
them every way Eke pack-horſes or mules, not 
« excepting. the bells about their necks; which 
by their perpetual jingling, may be of uſe to 
ene ee 1 ERR 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that in the hu- 
ſineſs of taxation, which is nearly all the buſinefss 
of a public nature that is done by the goverument 
in England; a policy not very different from that 
of Richlieu has been practiſed with great ſucceſs. _- 
The aggregate quantity of the revenue raiſed upon 
the people has indeed been ſomewhat known; but 
the portion paid by each individual, and the time, i 
manner and reaſon of his paying It, are circum . 
_ ſtances enveloped in total darkneſs; To k the 
ſubject ignorant of theſe things is the great ſecret 
in the modern ſcience et finance. The money he 
pays to government being incorporated with every 
thing on which he lives, all that he can know of 
the matter is, that whether he eats, drinks or. 
ſleeps, walks or rides, ſces the light or breathes 
the air, whatever he does, drains from him a 
tax; and this tax is to ſupport the luxury of thoſe 
who tell him they are born to govern. But on 
which of theſe functions the : ax falls the heaviĩeſt·-— 
whether the greateſt proportion lies upon his bread 52 
or his beer, his ſhoes or his hat, his labours or his 
pleaſures, his virtues- or his vices, it is impoſſible 
for any man to know. As therefore he cannot 
_ diſpenſe with the whole of his animal functions, 
without ceaſing to exiſt, and as this expedient is 
not often ſo eligible as ſul mitting to the impoſi- 
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It is difficult to deſcribe, perhaps impoſſible to 
conceive, the quantity ot evils wrought in ſociety 
from this mode of uu revenue by decep- 

tien; or laying the duty in, ſuch a manner, that 

- the people 1 ſenſible when or how it is 

paid. his is extremely unlike that manly prin- 

 * Eiple of mutual confidence on which men unite in 

ſociety. It is the geverſe of that conduct, which, 

Ar iſing from the open integrity of our own hearts, 

Is the guarantee of imegtity in others. It is a 

policy chat muſt have originated from two con- 

_ » tending intereſts in the nation, from a jealouſy of 
their own power in the legiſlative body, from a 

knowledge that ſomething was wrong in them- 

ſelves or in the ſyſtem, and from a conſciouſneſs 
that one or the other, or both, were unworthy of 

the confidence of the people hy whom they were 

ſu ortecl. / $i aby r 

am aware chat in the doctrine which I ſhall 

labour to eſtabliſn on this ſubjeR, I ſhall have 

- Entounter the whole weight of opinion of modern 

times. Men-of all parties, and of all deſcriptions, 
both the friends and the enemies of equal liberty, 

ſeem to be agreed in one point relative to public 

\ Contributions: That the tax ſbauld be fo far diſgui- 

fed, as to render the payment imperceptible at the time 
of paying it. This is almoſt the only point in 

which the old and new ſyſtems agree, in thoſe 

countries Where a change of principle has taken 

place; it is one of theſe rare poſitions, on which 

_ theoriſts themſelves have formed but one opinion. 

It is therefore not without much reflection, and 

| as great a degree of caution. as a ſerious advocate 
for truth ought ever to obſerve, that I ſhall pro- 
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ceed to examine a poſition, which, reſting on the 
accumulated experience of mankind, has not yer 
Err ſhaken by enquiry. 

I will: begin by acknowledging the force of two 
ati: which go to the ſupport of the preſ- 
ent ſyſtem, as it applies to 45 5 of the exiſting 

overnments and to the preſent ſtare of ſociety in 
Europe: 1. As long as publie revenues muſt re- 
main as great as they now are, and as diſproy 
tioned to the abilities of the people, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to diſguiſe the taxes on which e 
pend ; otherwiſe they cannot be collected. 2. As 
long as theſo revegnes are applied to the purpoſes 
to which they now are, it is impoſſible to collect 
them but by fraud or violence; and vidlence has 
been found by repeated trials, eſpecially in Eng- 
land, not to anſwer the purpoſe ſo well as fraud. 
While ſociety remains divided into two parties, 
which are conſtitutionally oppoſed to each other, 
it is ĩimpoſſible but that they mult regard each other 
as enemies, and theii conduct mult be the dictate of 
mutual averſion. - W en the people ſee that pay- 
ing money to their governors, is paying it to their 
enemies, they certainly never can give it with a 
will; and when they know that this mone 
ſerves only to ſtrengthen the hands of their N of 
ſors in forging new weapons of oppreſſion againſt 
themſelves, they muſt feel an Say, ah to with⸗ 
hold it, rather than to pay it. In this caſe, de- 
frauding the revenue is conſidered not only as 
juſtice to themſelves, but as a duty to their ehr. 
dren} A tax under theſe circumſtances is more 
natural] e e e than the Dane: gell, which 
was — 4 in England: that contribution 
was made by . people, 8 hire a foreign enemy to 


them in peace ; and it always had a tempo- 
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| lat HT effect. But a contribution paid to the 
les enemies at home, who being few in 
5 number, -mult ſoon, if unſupported, fall of em- ; 
ſelves, cannot promiſe even a ae eee ren 
the hand of the enemy that receives it, not 6 
much as lay down its weapon while 1 it gr s the 
money. As long therefore as ſociety continues in 
its preſent. diſordered condition, any arguments 
drawn from moral propriety muſt be overpowered 
by the ſtrong voice of neceſſity; for reaſons of 
en fall in a conflict with reaſons of 
Ne, e e eee 
But as a ne order of - things begins ene! its 
e and principle is no longer to be bor- 
e from precedent, we will endeavour to diſ- 
cover the ground of the received doQrine relative 
to taxation; and enquire how far that doctrine is, 
in-iiſelf; an odjedt of reform. Out of the ſeven- 
teen millions ſterling which are annually paid in- 
to the exchequer in England, but about two mil- 
lions and a half are levicd in direct taxes; that ie, 
in taxes laid in ſuck amaniter as to be paid * 
ly to the fiſcal officers by the perſons on whom the 
burthen falls. Theſe are (chiefly comprebended 
in the taxes on lands and houſes. In France, be- 
fore the revolution, the proportion of direct taxes 
was much greater. According to the ſtatement of 
M. Necker, it was near eight millions ſterling, out 
Ff about twenty-four millions and a half, of which 
we public revenue conſiſted- This is ſomething 
leſs than a third; while the proportion in Eng- 
land is little more than. a ſeventh. Theſe propor- 
tions are ſuppoſed by ſome of the moſt approved 
1 reaſoners on the ſubject, in each country, particu- 
4 high M. Necker and Sir John Sinclair, -to;be as 


as it would be nde to 8⁰ with direct tax - 
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Nil raiſed in the latter, by indirect taxation; by, - - 
cuſtoms, exciſe, and inland duties of various kinds, © _ ; 
called !axes on conſumption...” The art of impoſing 
theſe, ſo as to infure their collection, is to incors'- 

* porate the fum to be rgiſed tor government Win 
the price of every thing for which men pay their 
money in the courſe of life, It is the hock wiih⸗ 

in the bait of all our pleaſyres, of all gur convent-  .. 
"ences, and of all out neceffaries,. The hook can- 
not be ſeparated, from the bait, nor the bait from 
ur exiſtence,” With regard to individuals, the 
gqueſtion is not, hall we pay the tax? but, hall 
We exiſt; The continuance of life is a continuance 
of the tax; and the language of the ſyſtem is, pay 
the gebt to government, or pay the debt to na- 
„ 0 SHED I PP RS 6/4 ne ore We © 
It is ſaid in ethics, on the ſubject of nech. . 
that, ſuppollag their is no choice ef action, there 
: can be no moral agency, and no virtue. Wewill not 
enquire into the propriety of the ſuppoſition as It c- 
ſpe@s our relation to the Deity, and out ſuhjectioan 
to the great laws of nature; but there can be ng 
doubt that the reaſoning is juſt, when applied io 
the laws of ſociety. 5 Te ADKEr is true, that, 1 
though I am prompted by-the inviſible deſtiny f 
nature, to do an aktion for the good of m fellow... * 
creatures; this action is virtuous ; but when bee 
neceſſity for this action ariſes directly from the NG 
- poſitive laws of ſociety, in. whoſe favour it is d be 
. pefformed—when the argument derives its fe 
trom the ax held over my neck no idea of yiethe 2 
ea be annexed to * ” it is merely me-. 
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* "poſition, which I believe will not be comrovert- 
dee that the exerciſe of private judgment, is the 
t  _ foundation of moral virtue; and conſequently, 
| © > "that all Sperations of government carry deſtruction 
0 the Hatter, in proportion as they deptive us of 
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ide former. An arbitrary order impoſed by a 
'-, _ -naſter, whether it be upon a nation or a ſimple 
33 domeſtic ſervant, tends to aſe. the mind, and 

.*,_ - cruſh that native dibnity which is abſulutely neceſ - 

iy tothe chiltence of merit, or of _ſc]t approba- 

tion. And the effect that ſuch an order produces 
don the mind is nearly the ſame, whether the action 
enfſorced be tight or wrong 

I! be true object of he DA compact is to im- 

pProve our moral faculties, as well as to ſupply our 

| — phyſical wants; and where it fails in the firſt of 

. theſe, it certainly will fail in the laſt. Bur where 

ite moral purpoſe is attained, there can be no fear | 

but that the phyſical one will be the inſeparable 
cCounſequence; place ſociety on. this - footing, [and - 
>... there will be no aid or duty that the general inter- 
ee.ſt can require from individuals, but what every 

F + _ individyal will underſtand. His duties, when 

g firſt propoſed, will all be voluntary, and being 

_- »glearly underſtood to be founded on the gaod of 
the whole community, he will find a greater per- 
ſonal intereſt in the performance than he would in 

| ' the violation. There is no poſition more undenia- 

dle in ee eee than that this would al- 
ways be thecale with a great majority of any peo- 

pile; and if we ſuppoſe a ſmall portion of — 2 

_ tory perſons, who, from want of original con- 

's ſent, or from a ſubſequent change of opinion, 
mould refuſe to 2 their duties; in this caſe, 

he opinions of the great majority aſſume the ſhape 
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„F 5 d to +" 
ol government, and procure a compliance by com- 
__ patfion and reſtraint. This is the only ſore wün-. 


Alone that can cheriſh our eſteem or command our 
| reſpect. R KS A | * * 51 5 "3 _ 
On this plan, it is of the utmoſt importance "i 
that the wants of the ſtate ſhould never be diſ- Þ 
viſed,” and that the duty of the individual, in ſupp-ʒ⁊?gu 
lying thoſe wants, ſhould never be performed by + i 
_ , deception. If the ſtate be properly organized, 
ſuch diſguiſe and deception will be unneceflary; + 7 
and if we wiſh to preferve n from degeneration, _ 
they will be extremely dangerous; as, by artack- 
ing the moral ſenſe of the people, they ſap the 
foundation ot the ftate,; oo 2, Oo 
When a company of merchants, or. qther pri- 8 
vate men, engage in an enterpriſe that requires con- = 
- tfibutions in money, we hear of no difficulties in 
_ railing the ſtipulated fijms among the different 
partners in the company. Every partner makes 
it his buſineſs to underſtand the nature of the con- 
- cern.; he expects an advantage from the enter- 
priſe, and pays his money with the ſame willing 
neſs, as he weuld pay it in his private buſineſs, - 
He would feel himſelf inſulted, if any diſguiſgs 
were thrown upon the ſubject, to cheat him into 
his duty. Indeed, when the enterpriſe has come | 
-to.an end, or when there is an apprehenſion of 
bofs,' or a ſuſpicion of miſmanagement in, the 
agents, it is natural to expect a reluctance in 
payment, which is only to be overcome by the 
arts of deception or the compulſion of Jaw. But 
this is not the caſe while the company is in a proſ- 
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wan mb confidencein; pürlait ot, a common 

© * Intereſt, A nation, whoſe government, ſhould be 
wee zn ehe hands of the. whole,community, 
| would alays be acompany. in this/proſpezous con. 
Wl dition ; Ats concerns would be a perpetual: and 
3 \ 's promiſing enterpriſe; in, which every individual 
would find his intereſt and repoſe his confidence. 
bpPerſonal projection and public happineſs would be 
tie objefts aimed at in the adminiſtration; and 


. = 
_ 


. theſe would be infallibly attained, becauſe no hu- 


— 


man aceſdents could preyent it. Thete could be 

0 ſuſpfeien of miſmanagement, in the agents, 
E ö 5 N 2 . | . 5 * 5 = t * 
1 they being perpetually under dhe control of the 
' . whole people. - Every. reaſon, therefore, which 


* 


could induce individuals to'with-hold their petuni- 
EE... contributions, would bs; entirely removed; 
© . and the ſame motives which influence a man to 
give hisattention and pay his money in his awn 
pPerſonal concerns, would” engage him t6 do the 

E  . famethings in the concerns of the public. 
It theſe pomions are not true, then have I mif- 


7 
—— 


. -canceived» the character of the human heart, and 
the real effects to be wronght on ſociety by x ra- 
tional fyſtem of government; but if they ate ac- 
Eno ſedged to be true, it vughit to. be an indiſpen- 

ſible max im to aboliſh and avoid every veſtige of 

©  * indiredt taxation. It miſt appear evident, that to 

b raiſe money from the people by any other method, 

tan by openly aſſigning to every one his partion, 

ud chen demanding that portion as a di ct con- 
tribution, is unneceſſaty to the object of revenite; 
and deſtructive to the firſt principles” of ſociety, 

It has long been complained of in England ſo long 
mat the complaint has almoſt ceaſed to make any 

1 impreſſion even on the minds of thoſe who repeat 
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ie) tat the Exciſe-is an adiaus tax The reaſon on 
Which the complaint is founded is what the prin- 
ciple of government would naturally ſuggeſt; bit 

it is not the reaſon which I ſhould aſſign. The 7 


e ge be odious, chiefly becauſe bes a/ 
: _*vexatious power into the hands of the revenue 
officers, to ſearch the houſes and inſpect the affair? 


= 


of individuals. As long as the government anette 
the people are two oppoſite parties in the (tate; at, 
.  continnal enmity wich each other, it is natural I 
that each party ſhould wiſh to conceil its opera 
tions, the better to ſucceed in their mutual _hoſtil- ©. = 
ity and defence; for ſecrecy is one of the weapons 
of war. But if the ſtate conſiſted of nothing more 
than one great ſociety compoſed of all the people, 
if the government was their will, and its obſecte 
their happineſs, the reaſons for ſecrecy would - "4 
ceaſe, the inteſtine war would ceaſe, the. par- 
ties would ceaſe; - —r:... ol big, ey 
The buſineſs of the ſtate and the buſineſs of in- 
dividuals might be ſafely expoled to all. the world. 
Aa open generoſity of conduct, the reciprocal 
ſign and guarantee of integrity, would mark the 
character of every member of ſociety, whether 
_ aQing as a public agent, or as a private citizen. 
hut the great objection which onght te be made 
' againſt the exciſe, is the ſame as will apply to 
p30 duties, and all other tricks of a fimilagr | 
kind, by which the money is drained from be 
people without theic knowledge or confent, Ihe | 
whole fyſtem of indirect taxation, fo univerfal ian 
Europe, ſo much extolled by the ablaſt financiers, » 
as neceflary in compoſing their enormous maſſes of 
extorted revenue, is wrong from its foundation, 
and muſt be vicious in 5 practice. It is buik un 


* 


eme remarks which I thought n ght 
en the buſmeſs"then lying before them, for which the 
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neiple, that ea 6 mol 
2 by fraud z / (HI can be ooly neceſſary 
w_ t 


ſyſtem of management which divides the 


nation into two permanent oe, the EY war 
. receives-and the party that pa PSS 
The wretched reſource that governments "OY 
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\ Find in lotteries,* tontines, and annuitjes tpon* ; 


1 lives, merits the ſevereſt cenſure; and 
_ ought to be held up to the execration of mankind, 


the moment we are ready to re ſort to the real prin- 
_ciples of our nature, in managing the "affairs of 
nations. & tontine partakes at once of the nature 
of lotteries and of ſimple life-annuities, _ and in- 


volves in kſelf the rincipal vices of both. Like 


1 > 2 lottery it is founded in the ſpirit of ga gambling; 


and like a life. annuity, it detaches à man from the 

feelings and intereſts of his friends, of ſociety and 

of all mankind, except thoſe of the particular claſs 

of the tontine o which. he belongs ; and to them 

be i is rendered, in a literal ſenſe, a Leet Ooh 
© Borrowing money 7 5 l ife- annuitits,” as 


* 


0 1 was my E in this Place to Bude 0 0 


Fan mort at large,” the pernicious 'tendency” of 


public lotteries.” But the late crifis in the povernntent 
of France, when the people found it ' neceſſary to re- 


je" their Conſtitution, fees. an 1 » making 
fn} 9 New 


the Gonvention was abou to be affembled,” "TI therefore 


. Publiſheda ſhort Treat1je un the deretts of their Conftt- 


ſurion in A Letter to the National Convention,” 


| in which are particula#ly treated the ſubjett lotte- 


ries, that of, public falaries, and c verul other mas. 


tert, whit Were whuld mn Tome into * Hf 
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operation of government, das been much more 
4 e eee f d e — 
on of this is well er eee by Adam /Smithi*” 3 
It was owing to the ſup E 
country, of thoſe unnatural diſtinctions among 


— 


, YZ ©» * 


* = 


ſuperior inffuence, im that 
families, which prevent them from aſſociating - 


with each other ongtheprinciplesof mutusl attach. 


ment ; principles congenial to the human heart, 
and no leſs neceſſaty to individual happitiefs,” than 


tothe good order of fociety-andthe proſperity ofthe - - - / 


ſtate. The pride of birth and the jealotſy'of tank! 
operate on ſociety like corigelation' and*contiffian 
on a body of Water: they freeze up the "whole 


maſs, and break it into thouſand pieces whith' 
refuſe to unite among "themſelves, or to anſwer 


the purpoſes which nature hes aſſigned to that - 


element. The genius of ariſtoeracy, bythe dl. 


tinQions of birth, had eſtabliſhed in France almoſt). 
as many ranks as there were fumilies“ Pheſe* < 


were perpetually repelling and repelſed, torment- 


od dy jealouſies, and kept aſunder by artificial 
averſions, which hlenced the voice of natüre, and 
counteracted every. object of ſociety.” A man ine * 


this frozen, and repulſive ſtate of things, becomes 85 2 


à proper object for the government to ſeduce into 
aſelfiſh hoſtility againſt the gerfervus duties of life, 
MW the temptation of Jife-annmities; - An elegant 
reneh author deſcribes the annyitant'as having 

ſubdued every ſentiment moſt dear to the human 
heart: „He amaſſes his whole capital vpon his. 
own head; maſtes the king his univerſal fo | 

ſells his own poſterity at the rate of ten per cent? 


diſinherits his brothers, nephews, friends, and 
ſome times his own children. He never marrles; 


3 . N e | 
alf of Nations, Book V. Chap. III. 


. . 
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dae vegetates, till. the return of the quarter day, 
and enquizes with eagerneſs in ae whe- 
ther he is ſtill alive; his whole exerci ef body 
and mind conſiſts in going once in three months to 

the natary at the corner of the ſtreet to ſign his 
keceipt, and obtain à certificate, that he is not yet 
dead. be officers of government know very 
woell the abantages derived from long humid win- 
ters and epidem cal diſeaſes; and mop muſt delight 
in the winnings of the game thus played by the 
' public. treaſury in partnerſhip with death.? 
I am ſen ible that all theſe maxims, which go 
to a change of ſyſtem in the collection of revenue, 
dre deſtined ta reſt merely in ſpeculation,” in all 


ara more. lively and affecting picture than I 
Should be able te give, of the evils arifing from this 
 Jy/lem jthe reader ii referred to the ſbort fhetch, drawn 
' by . the: abve ; author, Mr. Mercier; the following 
1 tit C nat d ESE, 
© © But how-is it puſible that a wiſe government 
1 could - throw open the gate to l heſe numerous and in- 
crraibie diforders, 'which are the offspring of annutties 
bn lines , The bands between parents and children 
raten, idleneſi penſioncod, celibucy authoriſed, ſelfiſb- 
neſi triumphant, cruelty reduced into ſyſtem and prac- 
tice; ſuch are the ſmallet evils which ariſe from theſe 
annuities." It it not from theſe perſonal and exclufive 
* exjoyments, t beſe additionalancentives to ſelfelꝛve, that 
parents, friends and citizens are no longer known f 
Friendſhip, love, tenderneſs, paternal affectian, all 
are Jecrificed toammuitres lo oo ooo 
De young women wha have paſſed the age of being 
marriageable, are, in Paris, - innumerable ; they 
have figned contracts on annuities, and that prevents 
their 2 cantratts of marriage; fer the firſt re- 
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| 2 eee oh 
b i — — ſd they muſt, carl plank . k A 
ſhall. have taken places But _ 


let it not de fai that on. this. account 


7 ms 'reatoning may 1KewHe de thou 


an ee e 


e of principle 


here given, are uſeleſs. If they Are 


be able 


to adapt hem. By the time that its go 


lis neceſſaty revenue Willa then be. ſo. ſmall; eam 
pared with, what it hitherto has been 


Ew 8 
. god: reaſon, the French. Republic. wall foe | 


vernment ſliall be. permanently ſattled, i13-public 
debt will douhileſs be very conſiderabiy N=: 
4 s 


„ the people 


will. be ſo far elevated to the dignity. of ee 


and aceuſtomed to the a eee the 7 
will find a ſenſible pleaſure, rather than a. fervile * * 


talk, in paying their, contributions to the tate. 


t worthy 


of conſiderat ion in the United States of America; 


where perhaps it be followed by the fame-- 
effects. With reſpect to other countries, e muſt 


wait. A reformation vf ſo deep a nature muſt be 
preceded by a perfect regeneration of fociety-z 
ſuch as can only de expected from a Ne 0 
of principle in the government. 

am ſenfible that men, whoſe- erperten iu 


the management of public affairs has taught them 
to judge with ſeverity on the various: perverſities 


of Human nature, will find many obvious objec- ; 


tiogs to a theory ſo different from that on which: 


their praOiſe has boon” e np arh by, f1 do not an- 
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feen which: they dor Wale muſt be ny cs 


miſery" of the children,” who e be th be of ring: 


| furh a n 


A tort rat? on ann ae As iſolates an individ. 
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= meat n b lee; For I am not unappriſ- 
of their "weight. Wuere the revenbe is 16 be 
taiſed only for bone purpoſes, and where it is to 
de kept within a moderate compaſs,” fo that the 
taxes àre to — more than what a well- organi- 
1 would be willing to lay upon itſelf, 
all arguments againſt raiſing the whole by direct 
taxation are reducible to theſe two points: the 
in temper of one clafs/ of men, and the 
3 ſelfifbnef« of ethers, have always ren- 
dered it difficult to obtain from them their contri- 
- butivas by di rect and open means. The firſt of 
| 3 ſes compre hes ds many of-t e ee oor labour- 
le in the great towns. people are 
1 Bo. the Habjt of - fperfling all 3 can earn, if not 
3" for che neceſſaries of. life, at leaſt for ſuperfluous 
B or vicious gratifications. - They never provide for 
a ſuture want, even their on; much leſs would 
- they think of providing for the wants of the ſtate. 
As it is vain to aſk for money where it does not 
exiſt, no tax can be collected by applying directly 
to that claſs of men. It is therefore chonght beſt 
5 _ to mingle the tax with their meat and drink; and, 
Rs they will fpend all their money for ney fer 
part of it goto the ſtate. ' ' = 
To this argument ſeveral anſwers may be offer- 
— fi, it is in a great tneaßire owing to the 
Inherent defects af the government, that ſnch a 
claſs of improvident men is found in any ſociety. 
That men of good intellects and found conſtitu- 
tions ſhould be inattentive to the means of procur- 
2 happinels, is certainly contrary te the analogy 
nature. Indeed we 'overlook the cauſe when 
wie go hack to nature for it; there is no doubt but 
it is always to be found in their eie n f 
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is the ſacial ſtate. It is the want of early inſſrue. 
mon or the want of proper objeQs of emulation 
_ fo ſtimulate the mind 1o à ſenſe of its own dignity, , 
as relative te the ſociety in which it N 4_' 1 
When ide man is taught to know and feel that he 
never can riſe above the condition: of a beaſt of 
burthen, he as at leaſt a'conſiltent. part, perhaps 1 
even a wiſe 23 blunting his feelings, ant 
bearing down his mind to the level of his deſtina- 
tien. But it is not neceffary to ſuppoſe that per- 
ſons in general, Wo are found in the claſs above 
deſcribed, have to go through the ſame proceſs. of 
reaſoning, and then of killing their reaſon, in or- 
der to arrive at this condition. Such indeed muſt 
have been the origin of the buſineſs in the firſt 
inſtance ; but afterwards, the greater. part are 
- born in this element of apathy»; they are ſurround- "4.7 
. ed all their lives by no other examples but beings 
of this ſort ; and they never have a thought or a 
wiſh beyond weir preſent ſituation. Their only 
object is to baniſh all thought and ſtifle every with ; 
and whether they periſh under the walls of an ale. 
houſe, or in a king's thip, or on the king's gal- 54 
lows, is to them a matter of. yerfe& indifference. _ 
- Such is the deplorable condition of a numerous 
claſs of beings whom monarchs and mjniſters.nult _ * 
recognize as their fellow - creatures; and if they' _ - 
àre called more vious than their-rulers, it is be- 
cauſe we have perverted the meaning of the word. 
But I am not finding fault with men of any partic-!' * 
. ular deſcription whatever. In this drama of hu-" - 
man miſery, in which ſo, many diſtorted charac- . 
deer are ated, our moral faculties are warped ane 
fitted to the part aſſigned) us; and we perform it 
- without ſeruple or enquiry. ' The judge uprnthe 
bench is ſcarcely more to blame, thah the ſtupid 
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fad Ne ike . I e ny u /-A 
preſſed, *of every denoh\ination, are ip eneral » ,Juit- 
as Wicked and juſt as abſurd As the fy em of gov- 
Fee re tl In mercy to 1851 all, let the 
Iyſtetn be iS let ſociety, be reſſored, And 
2 human nature Feirieved, 
Thoſe who compoſe the middle. claſſes f man- 
kind, the claſſes in which the ſemblance of nature 
moft reſides, are called upon to perform this taik. 
It is true that, as reaſon-is ſlow in returning to 
ie mind from Which it has been ſo fatally banz 
nl ed, it will, require ſome time to bring * 98 
who, noyy fill tlie two extremes in the wretched 


ſcale of rank, to a proper view of their new ſta- 

| b; | 

tion of citizens. inds that have long been 
14 cruſhed under the weight of privilege. and pride, 
or of miſery and diſpair, are equally diſtant from 


| all: rational 4 5 of the dignity of man. But even 
= "theſe claſſes may be Fang back by degrees to be 
= uſeful members of the ſtate ; ; and there would ſoon 

— de no individual, but would find himſelf hap ier 
from the change. Place government on the Lil. 
| 8 dom of the whole people, and they. will always 

3 have wiſdom enough to condu it, 

Second, under this natural organization, of the 
ſtate, thould there remain a ſmall number of im- 
Wn.  provident men, unable to perform the duties of 
= aQive citizens, there would be many reaſons for 

excuſing them from any part of the public bur- 

4 then. It is probable that- very few inſtances 

 - would be found, where the inability did not ariſe 

from mental bf bodily defects; in which caſe, 

their claim on ſociety or ſupport, would take 
| 
| 


| 

| place of any claim that ſociety could have upon 
| 8 them for the payment of a tax. In addition to 
| 


"es we my hh a few others, who, from 
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ſepa tate property is Hable, might be upalile to an- 

Ä.... 
ernment would naturally excuſe. It, after. theſe, 
there Moind remain another Taff, Who, wantonly.. 


2 RPC © 4 RT. © 
accidental lofles, or” Other misſottupas to which 


regatdlefs of theic own happineſs and of their ſo- 
cial Huties, ſhguld be fou aq without the means of 
payment, {which is a ſuppoſition I admit only ſor 
the ſake of arzument) the Toſs to the Rate Would 
be very trifling in omitting to collect from them. 
Tt would Ws id Dota the jofinite mi, 
cliiefs that proceed from the'ſyſtem of diſguiſe; we 4 
As to the ether point of objeaion, ariſing or 
the unreaſonable Alen. of ſome ſorts of people, 
which makes it difficult to come at theĩt money by 
any direct application to their per ſons, it deſerves - 
a färther confideratioa. But to give it a full dif- 
alli eee e e e 
imo human nature,” extending th a,Jength. which F 
F fear would" be" diſproportionate to;the Jimits al 
ſined” to rliis Chapter, 1 cannot be ſatisfied, with 2 
the edmmon dpinions we have. entertained in re- 
 gard to the effect that properly would. naturally, 
have upon ide human mind. T ſay naturally, not 
in contradiction tothe Heeial ſtate, but in canta | 
dition to the wnatural Nate, in whi 1 ren 8 
ment, founded on congueſt of accident, Le. _ 
to placed mankind. A natural ſtate of Joctety, or. | 


4} 
" ”\ 


a natisn/organized'as human reaſon would dictate, g 1 
for the purpoſe of fupply ing the greateſt quantity” |} 
of our .phyfical wants, with the. correſponding . 
improvement of our moral faculijes, has never yet 

been thoroughly tried. It mult be confeſſed, Þ 
therefore that the opinions we have formed of the 4 
Human heart ſtand a chance of being eroneous 3 as | 
they have” been formed — the diſguiſe of im- 


— 


% 


| Os 


aſhamed at hat he has been, and unable to con- 
Jecture at what be may arrive. : 


ADVICE TO THE. 


I. - 


: = 


preſſions which do not belong to its nature, The 


picture of man could not hate been fairly drawn 
While he ſat with, a veil upon his face, Theſe 


facts being premiſed, if we wiſh to come at his 
—_— character, the hiſtory of his actions muſt 
received with particular caution; ; as but little 


reliance can be had upon their teſtimoney. The 
labyrinths of error in which he has been forced to 


wander, the deluſive tapers with which he has 
been conducted, and the load of abuſes under 
which he has had to ſtruggle, muſt have dimmed 


his underſtanding and debaſed his moral powers, 


to a degree that cannot yet be accurately known. 
He riſes into light, aſtoniſhed at What he is 


7 9 


un 


Some general traits, however, may be diſcov- 
ered in his character, and recognized as the genu- 
ine ſtamp of nature. Among theſe may be rec- 
koned a certain deſire in every individual of obtain- 
ing the good opinion of his fellow-creatures.— 
Some degree of diſtinction, at leaſt fo far as to ac- 


quire an individuality of character among his 


equals,” and merit their reſpect and confidence, is 
doubtleſs natural to man; and whateyer, in a 


true ſenſe, is natural, is, in the ſame ſenſe, laud- 


able, A man, without the artificial aid that ſoci- 


ety gives him, has but two reſources on which he 


can rely for obtaining this reſpect; theſe are his 
 - Phyſical and his moral powers. By the cultivation 
of one or both of theſe, he renders himſelf uſeful, 


and merits the diſtinction that he wiſhes. © Proper- 
ty, which is called, perhaps with ſufficiept accura- 
cy, the creatire of ſociety, is ſecured to individuals, 
only for their private benefit; or at moſt as a 
pledge of their attachment to the community, by 


n (£8 
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which it is guaranteed. It is not expected, on 
the true principles of ſociety, that an individual 
ſhould diſpoſe of any part of his on property to 
the benefit of the public. So much of it as the 
public requires in contributions, is demanded as a 
right ; it belongs to the ſtate by the nature of the 
focial contract, in return for the guarantee of the 
reſt. It cannot be imended therefore that this 
ſhould be the way in which a man ſhould uſe his 
property, to procure to himſelf reſpect ; neither 
is it ſo in fact. The reliance he has upon it, for 
the purpoſe of reſpe&t, is founded on a differ- 
ent principle. Except ſuch proportion as is ne- 
ceffary in ſupplying his perſonal wants, the poſ- 
ſeſſar makes o of his property as a ſign, or as a 
ſobſtitute, for perſonal merit: Indeed ſo far as 
his property is the fruit of his own exertions,. it 
is not an unnatural indication of abilities; and 
even where it has deſcended to him from his an- 
ceſtors, it is not a more unreaſonable ground of 


eee than hereditary titles of any other de- 
| l Hot FOR, 8 a n 1 


10nN, » | 8 9 of 

On this principle, it is eaſy to trace the begin- 
nings of a deviation from a rational eſtimate of 
things, in our attachment to property. A gov- 
ernment which had been founded in violence, and 
Was to be carried on for the excluſive benefit of a 
ſmall proportion of the community, muſt have 
been under the neceſſity, at all times, of ſupport- 
ing itſelf by impoſition. This circumſtance. goes 
at once to the diſcouragement and the diſuſe of the 
"Moral powers of individuals; as they miſt ceaſe to 
de cultivated; the moment they ceaſe 10 be rel. 
peed. As the nation, at the ſame time, grew 
more numerous, and the ſucceſs of war and other 
great operations were found to depend leſs on Bd 
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iy Rrength, this. too began 1g loſe its. eſtimation 
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and-conld'rfo foriger be relied'on, as a title tor 

peRt.”” A naturat” reſource therefore, by which to 


eſcaße from theſe unnatural reſtrictions, wa 
 fobnd in a veneration for external and fallacious 


figns of merit, N pEed to individuals. This 
was ine origin of all hereditary titles of honour, 
ahd it mult likewiſe have been the origin, at leaſt 
pro 


* 


fork another potnt of view in which this 
theory may be placed, that will how it to be ſtill 
more*probable.”* In the fame” proportion, as this 
veneration” for property offered. a teſource io in- 
divideals,” n"their giving up the natural right of 
ccoliyating their perſonal talents, it alſo. became a 
ary engine in the hands gf the government. 
y to perceive, that, in a ſyitem where ey- 
th 3 depends on hereditary rank, the per- 
RES as head. ought always.to be entitled 
"Mme. greatelt ſhare of reſpect. . And where thquld 
à King feck for this, but in exterior pomp.,?. Nei- ; 
ther wiſdom nor ſtrength can le made hereditary, 


in . meaſtire, of dur exceſſive attachment to 


* 


It is ea 


fo 
to 


7 


but Tit 0 and property may. It was abſolutely. 


"requiſit that thoſe . qualities, . in Which the king 
might be rivalled, or ſurpalled., by his ſubje le, 
leut be brought into diſrepuſe; and that all 


*mankinThonld fix their admitalion on thoſe in 


. ; *. 811 * 1 , : - 1 = 
which he could excel. Governments of this kin 
ate ſüre to de adminiſtered, in ſuch a manner, that 

— 3 To $ 1 46 4 * .: g 
the king, mall always be the zicheſt man in the na- 


tion ; Ali they generally go ſarther, and make 
| -othct men rich in proportion ta heir ſervility a 


him; 1 tis thus that the order of natire is unvert- 
ed, ant names are ſubſtitued for. things „Ihe 


fimpfe uſes of pr:perty are eonverted into the ſplen- 


7. 
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id magnificence of ' wealth. This becomes the 
great and almoſt univerſal object of human ambi- 
tion ; it excifes the gaze and veneration of all 
claſſes of men. Individuals are really 18. to be 
blamed, nor their judgment to be called in queſ- 
tion, for this manner of eſtimating things. Exte :- 
rior pomp is, in fact, more uſeful to them, than 
perſonal qualifications. It indeed often takes place 4 
of all the folid enjoyments of life; and it never 
can de ſtrange that it ſhould do fo, as long as it 
procutes that reſpect, the defire of which is 
doubtleſs among the ſtrongeſt paſſions of our na- | 
ture. We never hear of a man committing ſui - 
vide'for the want of bread, but is often done for 
n TIT EC TE TO 
Jauch is the paſſion, and ſuch, I believe, is the 
origin ot the inotdinate paſſion for property, in the 
preſent ſtate of manners. F he greater part of 
rational men agree that theſe things are Wrong; 
they agree that the general taſte and ſentiments of 
mankind, on this fubjeQ, are eroneous;' and 
they wiſh they could be changed. The only point 
in which I differ from theſe men in opinion Is, 
that I have no doubt but theſe things toi be chan - 
ged. I think we difcern the radical cauſe of the 
evil; I think that cauſe will ſoon be removed; 
and the remedy will inevitably follow; becauſe it 
is nothing more than a ſimple operation of nature, 
recovering herſelf * from reſtraint. I am not 
preaching a moral lecture on the uſe of riches, or 
the duty of charity; I am endeavouring to point 
out the means by which the neceſſity for ſuch lec- 
tures may be ſuperceded. A duty that runs con- 
trary to habit, is hard to be enforced, either by 
perfuſion or by law. Rectify our habits, and 
| -d | Wi | 
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uties will rarely * . 
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4 re men. in all „Fehn dane thave-token 
.unwearicd., paine, a ven themſelyes real gijet 
_ of heart, in cenſuting the. vices apd recommend- 
ing the duties of mankind, relative to the uſe ane 
1 55 Property. Their labours hape deubilef; 


— ſome good; for we may readily «conceive 


hat the quantity nf. ,milery 4 in the Worlds not {> 
feat as Tr Might .haverbeen, without.theg But 
= qo men have, not penetzated-to the root of. the 
evil; or rather, they have oveilocked it; and the 
.remedies they have propoſed” have always been 
artiz], unpromiſing, and without ſucceſs. They 
2 the. blame. to the natural propenlities of. = 
| nhea an and call upon individuals fox reſor- 
Rs: hereas, the fault lies not ſo deep, nur 
is the cure to be locked {rom ee with 
| reſpect t to. themſelves, Habit is the ape of . na- 
inte z it aflumes her appearance, and palms 
"vices upon her. And as the. unixerſal habit. 9) 
reſpect to the ſubject now in qv veltion has ariſen 
nt EN unnatural and degrading g of govern- 


ment, a reformation, can be expected, only from 
referring back to nature for a change of, thoſe ſyſ- 
ems; and chere is ng doubt but Wy remedy will 


effectual. 1 
8 + Eltabilh government anjverlally ee 
. ua withes and collected wiſdom of the people, 4 
will give a ſpring to tha moral faculzies of every 
man creature; decauſe ; every human creature 


. 1 © an intereſt in its Wel are. It te muſt at- 


oY ford an ample ſubject for ac ntemplation-and: exer- 

tion; which cannot fail to give a, perpetual im- 

provement to the mind, and eleuate the man ta a 

more exalted view of himſelf, as an active mem- 

ber of that ſocial ſtate, where virtue has a ſcope 

for expanſion, am want is ſure io he ce ade. 
* 
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unn reſtored tanuure, every things eaſy 


and.progreſlive.z. the individual looks to himſelf 
fog-his-title to xefpect;, the moment | he, becomes 
habityated to believę and know that thisis the only 


tile, that will anſwer his purpoſe. The idea of 1 
relhing on the glare of exterior pomp, whether it | 


90 wealth,or hereditary tank, mult be _tegaridext 
at. it, really is in fact, the effort * weak 


pe = to cover. its on weakneſs. Soch efforts 


being reſented-by. the people, as attempts to im- 
Poſe; upon their underſtanding, they mult fall in- 


10 diſrepute and be laid aſide They cannot * 


uſeſul, they cannot be kept in eountenance,: in a 
lociety founded on the baſis of human reaſon. 


It, is difficult to conceive to what an extent this 


E ane would ope rate on the charaQer of the 
human mind, with reſpect to-its. attachment 10 


property. It the e. ſyſtems of government 


are unnatural, I am convinced that this pait.of the 


human character js unnatural z and a change in the 


former muſt produce a change in the latter. One 
of, the uſes X property, that of procuxing reſpect 
would be ende cut off. And it muſt be conſj- 


dered that this is the uſe that has generally had the 


moſt powerful effect upon the mind; becauſe it is 


immoderate and unbounded. It is well known 
that rivals in the diſplay of wealth are among the 


moſt jealous rivals in the world; and that there is 


uſpally no limit ta the deſires of a man on this ſub- 
ject, When they ee: pals the limit oh * real ns # 


expected wants. .- 


Oe ſimple fatty. wich. reſp ed to Ros French he | 


don, is almoſt ſufficient of Fe to ſupport the 
opinion I here advance. Put: I thought it neceſ- 
tary, before adducing that fact, to recur to theg- 


eiical principles; in order to thew hat both the 
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with regard to the | 
 __* eJiſtinQtion, of every kind. What is called rank, 


„ane dee een 
— | „ ety 
fa int tho opttion are funded ip stur d 
: Therefore wy triiſted, ſo far as they: go, as che 
foundation of a practical ſyſtem. It is well known 
that the nationaf character of "that people within 
flour years has 3 almoſt - a total change, 
eſtimation of exterior marks of 


_ _ arifing from hereditaty tiles, bad fermerly as 
great an influence in'the'conntry, as at court ; it 
was held as ſacred in the moſt. ſequeftered walks of 
life, where actions obey the impulſes of the heart, 

as in the moſt brilliant affembly, Where they are 
regulated by a Maſter of Ceremonies. Tt is im- 
poſſible for wealth iifelf in any naticn to be more 
reſpected than titles were in France among alk 
_ claſſes and deſcriptions of pou” Their venera- 
tion for king was proverbial through the world; 
and this was only a ſample of their univerſal reſ- 
ped for every thing that bore the name of heredi- 
tary tokens of rank. Their adoration of theſe 
diſtinctions could ſcarcely be conſide red as the effect 


df habit; it had fo far wound itſelf into the na- 


tive character and ſoul of a Frenchman, that it 
eould net be diſtinguiſhed from an element of his 
nature. But the change of government, like a 
_ _ chymical analyſis, has ſeparated the drofs of habit 

from the gold of nature; it has melted off the 
courtier and ſhewed us the man. 1 


* 


being no longer conſidered, either by er 
tors or by others, as capable of commanding reſ- 


pect. I know it will be ſaid, in anſwer to this, 
That it is owing to a temporary circumſtance ; 
that the great body of the people, who have taken 
the government into their own hands, are envious 


This is not all. 7% briffiance of wealth has 
likewiſe in that country loſt its former value; it 
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tawa;ds.theaich, and are aiming; to reduce all wen 
4% level in regard, to, property, The: plaineſt re. 
ply to this aſſertion which has gften been repeated 5 
ie, tet it is, not true. No people ever ſheweda 
more ſacred regard to private ptoperty than the 1 
French. have uniformly, done, during. the whole | 3 
Aevohnion., Ami, as if to put calumny o the 
bluſh, and baffle all theories of Tophiſtry againſt a 
popular reclamotion of rights, this regard to pri- 
vate property has been in proportion to che irregu- 
Taraty; . their movements, and the opportunity 
for pillage, It is to.be-withed that governments 
themſelves would learn a leſſon. of Ir from 1 
thele examples of anarehy inſtead of employing ; 
venal writers to abuſe then. 
It cannot be denied, that in all other parts of =» 
Europe there are two diſtinct purpoſes to which on | 
ptoperiy is apphea—a reſource againſt phyſical _ 
wants, and a reſource for perſondl reſpe@. It 
cannot be denied, that in France it las already 
ceaſed; in a great meaſure; to anſwer the laſt of 
theſe purpoſes, « The cauſe of this is perfectly na- 
tara}, and I have no doubt that it muſt he perma. 
nen. The fame effect will be produced in other | 
countries, by placing the government on the ſolhid | . 
baſis of reaſon, inſtead of propping it up on the 
tottering foot; ſtool af im poſti on 
Tam aware that my argument is ſtilſh ex poſed vo , | 
one objection, from thoſe readers who are .. 
quainted v ith the preſent ſtatꝭ of ſgcicty in H. mm. 1 
ca, It will be-ſaid; that the people of the Unitell 
States manifeſt. a great attatchment to property, 
centidercd as wealth, and merely for the purpoſe 
f parade that, though their: government is 
Americad, thelf manners are European. To this 
Lreply, in the firſt place, that the charge is truo 
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only in x limited ſeuſe . The influence of riches 
in that country, even on the minds of thoſe who 
| 2 them, is by no means fo great as it is iii 
Europe, But this anfwer will not be completely 
ſatisfactory to the objector, neither is it ſo to me. 
Wie muſt acknowledge the fact to exiſt, at leaſt In 
à conſiderable degree, and endeavour to ſearch wit 
the cauſe. The people of that eduntry have been 
always accuſtomed io Borrow” their maxims, as 
well as their mannets, from the various hations of 
Europe, from which they emigrated; in the tra- 
ding towns, many of the preſent inhabitants are 
really Europeans, Having been in the country but 
aà ſhort time ; and emigration is perpetually ſup- 
plying all parts of the States with new adventures; 
faſhions, and a taſte for expenſive modes of living, 
are imported with other merchandiſe. In the ar- 
ticle of public falaries, the governments them- 


ſelves have been too much guided by European 


1 
87 


Ideas; which ſuppoſe it neceſſaty that public offi- 
ers ſhould derte wer themſelves in pomp and 
ſplendor, in order to inſpire a veneration for the 
laws. For though ſalaries in general were fixed 
at the revolution on a ſcale fo low as to bear little 
Proportion to what was common in Europe, and 
though in ſome inſtances they have been ſince re- 
diusced, yet they are ſtill ſo high as to bear little 
. ae to what they ought to be. Theſe things 
ve a great effect on the general maxims of life 


that country. But theſe things can never apply 


to Europe: and, on a chan 9 and 

manners in the old world, they will ceaſe to apply 
/ c 22 
The Americans cannot be . ſaid as yet to have 
formed a national character: The political part 
- of their revolution, aſide from the military, was 
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not of that violent and convulſive nature that 
ſhakes the whole fabric of human opinions, and 
enables men to decide which are to be retained as 


congenial to their fituation, and which ſhould be 


rejected as the offspring of unnatural connections. 
Happily, the weight of oppreſſion there had ne- 
ver been ſo great, nor oſ ſo long a duration, "as 
to have diſtorted in any extravagant degree the mo. 
ral features of man. He recognized himſelf ag - 
the fame being, under the new ſyſtem as the old; 


for the change of form had not been ſo perceptible 
as to require a great change of principle, Under 
thefe circumſtances, the people oontinued moſt of 
their ancient maxims, though they were a mixture 


of foreign and domeſtic; and, as habit is a coin 
current in all countries, it is not ſurpriſing that 
whatever had received the ſtamp of authority in 
poliſned nations of Europe, ſhould be adopted 
without ſcruple by the offspring of thoſe nations 


in America, 


; The circumſtance of their not being OOTY | 


with what js called national character, though hi- 


therto a ſubject of regret, will in ſuture be much 
in their favour. - The public mind being open to 
receive impreſſions from abroad, they will be able 
to profit by the practical leſſons Which will now be 
afforded them | wm the change of ſyſtem in this 
quarter of the world. It will be found there, as 
it is. now found in France, that the diſplay ef 


_ wealth will ceaſe to be challenged as an emblem 


or ſubſtitute for perſonal talents; and it will be 
coveted every Where, im a leſs degree than at pre- 
ſent; as it will fail to gratify the paſſion for reſ- 
pect. It may be farther remarked, that this is 
not the only circumſtance in which the ſtate of 


| ſociety in America will be eſſentially benefited by 
à change of manners in Europe, 
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© But it muſt be bestehe Per al, i 1 is 
| a. theo to Which it is hard to "ai in proſelyies; 
iatly arnong: that claſs of men, whoſe kn 
ledye' of the world has taught them a ce 
Which ſhuns the allurements of apdacions fpectifati. 
oh. And, ſince it muſt be referrec to ox N 
| to-that Etruſt 1hg argument. I. profeſs nothin 
more in this work, than to contemplate the 2e 
that a general re uofuẽ,jũ mull produce o the sffnits 
of nations. But in contemplatipg theſe/ it is eſ- 
. ſential that averſhbould: be apprifed? of /me chrref. 
change thatiw it} neceſſurihy he wrongtir 
en the-eharacter:cof: man; in — 2 that, hei 
prepared for the event, he "my ak of meh 1 


1 range ments as fall hs: likely-to prevent his felapſ. 


ing into theteurors which ,tave'coſt nim ſo much 
miſery fete 36 5% 246) W Yeu) i ils 
A chapter which treats on the ſyſtem of abuſes 
ſa gener ay adbptud ih rußfing da lrevenue, can 
ſcarcely be cloſed: with ſutistad ĩcn tothe reader, 
withomi-ſome roflections on the "evrreſpending 


abuſes which are fond in the ofp/iention,” I ſhalt 


ſay nothing of higli ſalaries; eiviꝶiiſt Pence elta 
bliſhment; and the other enormit ies on 2 
vileged orders and ſenſeleſs places depend. Fhefe 
will ſo ſoon fall; with ihe wrefched plans of go. 
verument they ſupport, that it really ſeems Me an 
ungenerdus triumph, to wiſh to haſten their fate! 
When the bufineſs of government ſhall be con 
dueted, like other; buſineſs, on the principles of 
common ſenſe, it will he paid for, like other bu. 
ſineſs, in proporrion to the ſervice performed, 

And unleſs this proportion be ſtrictly obſerved in 
the payment, theſe principles wilſ-not long be 
obſer ved in the ſervioe. But our obfervations in 
this place, on the appheation of revenue, will 
8 er ET arte $97 n. 
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chiefly be confined to the ſubject of Public Debts. 
This ſubject becomes more important at this time, 
not merely on account of the preſent ow 
of thoſe debts' in moſt of the ſtates of Europe, 
but as relative to the principle on which they are 
, -* contracted and ſuppotted. Should this principle 
be found to be dangerous to liberty, and ſuitable 
only to a vicious form of government, it will fur- 
viſt, matter of deep reflection to a nation that ; 
wiſhes io eſtabliſh-its affairs on the baſis of reaſon 
and nature. N THI 
Here we muſt take a review of that mode of 
- anticipation, which is common to molt of the 
modern governments of Europe, and known by 
the name of the /unding ſyſiem. This Zaren dun (for 
ſo the art of funding is ſometimes called) has 
received from the hands of different writers, a 
Conſiderable degree of - cenſure, as well as much 
unqualified and injudicious praiſe. Indeed, When 
conſidered with reference to its wide ſweep of at- 
tending circumſtances, it preſents itſelf to the 
mind under a variety of aſpects, and forms alto- 
gether a ſtupendous object of meditation; having 
produced effects that have far ſurpaſſed the limits 
of previous calculation or belief. In politics and 
war, it has changed the face of Europe. With 
regard to other concerns, both of nations and 
individuals, its effects have been various, contra 
dictory, deluſive, and incapable of accurate eſt i:! 
mation. It has aſtoniſhingly multiplied the forte 
and activity of trade; but it has increaſed in an 
equal degree the quantity of uſeleſs and deſtruc- 
tive ſpeculation. It has converted commerce into 
a weapon of war; and it has made of that tre- 
mendous calamity an alluring inſtrument of com- 
merge. It has brought theſe two occupatiens, fo 
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extremely oppoſite in their nature, to a cordial 


coalition and mutual ſupport; and thus by the aid 
ot both, it facilitates every project of ambition in 
the government; till it familiariſes the public 


tomed only to common calculation, That the more 
a nation is debilitated and exhauſted, the more 
ſplendid and powerful it grows. Indeed the ſyſtem 
is replete with ſo much apparent good, attended 
with its ſolid weight of evils, that we may be 
thought to incur the guilt of partiality or inatten- 
tion, ſhould we fail to quality our cenſure with 
ſome degree of approbatio n. 
But the queſtion, Whether the ſyſtem of fund- 
ing ought to be admitted in all its latitude, can be 
decided only by ſtriking the balance of good and 
evil in the effects that it mnſt from its nature pro- 
duce. And I think, on conſidering the ſubject as 
relative to a free republic, the balance will be 


found much more on the ſide of the evil, than it is 


when applied to the vid plans of government. 
The benefits, to be derived from the ſyſtem, 
are of two kinds ;-—commercial, as it facilitates the 
_ buſineſs of individuals, and political, as it aids the 
government in the great operations of war. It is 


well known, or it is uniyerſally believed, that the 


public debt in England, being funded on the baſis 
of mortgaging the national revenue for its intereſt, 


5 mind to a ferious acquĩeſcencs in a paradox, which 
muſt haye excited the ridicule of any age accuſ- 


— 


has created a prodigious maſs of capital in the hands 


of trade, By furniſhing men with a kind of ſtock, 


which they are ſure. of turning into money at any 


moment they chooſe, it enables them to vary their 
operations with ſuch facility, as to ſeize many ad- 
vantages in domeſtic and foreign markets, which 


muſt other wiſe paſs without effect. It is in a great 
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{mms without a due conſideration of cauſes). 


ve attributed the flouriſhing ſtate of commerce 
in-this kingdom. Indeed, ſince it is found that 
commerce has increaſet with the augmentation of 


taxes, the argument in favour of unlimited fund- 


ing has become ſo ſeducing, that the paradox has 
ariſen almoſt to a ſoleciſm; it is ſaid that public 

inſolvency is public wealth, and the national debt 
is itſelf a nationl benefit. ; 

The advantages of a political nature, which are 
derived from the principle of funding, conſiſt in 


eſtabliſhing ſuch an unqueſtionable credit, that the 


government can at all times borrow, without the 
means or the intention, or even the promiſe of 
payment. This credit anſwers all the purpoſe of 
_ an. inexhauſtible treaſury, on which the govern- 
meat may draw at any moment, and to any 
amount. It is eaſy to conceive the immenſe faci- 
lity thus given to the meafures of adminiſtration... 
t enables them to-begin, on. the ſhorteſt. notice 


and with the greateſt ſecrecy, the molt expenſive - 
operations, and then to purſue them to any extent; 


and this without conſulting the withes of the na- 


tion. It precludes the neceſſity of accumulating 
a national treaſure by previous taxation and q 


nomy; 2 meaſure which muſt always be attended | 


with the diſadvantage of loſing the uſe of the mo- 


ney, from the time it is hoarded, until it is ex- 


pended. It hkewiſe avoids the neceſſity of another 
operation no leſs to be dreaded by officers of go- 
vernment in general; I mean a ſudden augmenta- 
non of taxes, by which the people ſhould be called 


upon to ſupport the expences of the year, within 


the year, A weaſure whichy if not ſometimes 
impoſſible, would often be hazardous to the repu- 


— 
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derived from the Funding Syſtem; and this opens 
to our view the train of evils with which they are 
contraſted. Theſe I fear will be too numerous to 
be particularly noticed, and too great to be readily 
conceived. In the hands of an adminiftration, I 
will not fay corrupt, but an "adminiſtration ” whoſe 
intereſt is in any meaſure different fron! that ef 
the nation at large, this ſyſtem is the moſt danger- 
- ous inſtrument that-can be imagined * as it is an 
inſtrament of incalculable force, and may be al- 
Ways wielded without x) e This from the 
nature of the ſubject muſt be the caſe; becaufe the 
ex pences of any projected enterpriſe being charged 
on poſterity, the party moſt intereſted in making 
the oppoſition, is not in being at the time, and 
cannot be heard in its remonſtrance. Thus, in 
the buſineſs of war, which is the principal object 
in the funding ſyſtem, it enables governments to 
hire men to flaughter each other with more than 
their own ſwords. They wring out of the hard 
earnings of future generations the means of de- 
ſtroy ing the preſent. Here is a dauble violence 
- which the generation, that goes to war by the aid 
of funding, commits on the age that is to follow. 
It precludes the exiſtence of one part of ſociety, 
by deſtroying thoſe who ſhould have been their 
_ progenitors; and it charges the portion of poſte- 
rity, that eſcapes into exiſtence, *with the expen- 
ces of killing the fellows of their'anceftors. And 
theſe expences they muſt pay under the cruel. 
diſadvantages of being deprived of half their na- 
-ru;al refonrces, by a diminution of their natural. - 
numbers. 4 ; 0 7 = 4 +143 | 


Such is the general ſummary of the advantages 
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* As military eperations are now conducted, every 
man killed or deſtroyed in war, coſts to the nation WM 
upwards of a thouſand pounds ſterling. This cal 
' . culation is taken from a. view of the laſt war in 
which England was engaged. The nation ex- 
| 8 that war, as ſtated by Sir John Sinclair,“ 
omething more than 139 millions. No financier- 
has calculated with: any accuracy the number of 
tives that it coſt on the part of Great Britain, in 
- battles, hoſpitals, and priſons ; probably it did 
not exceed 139 thouſand. So that the people of 
this country are now conſoling themſelves for the 
loſs of their friends and relations, by paying for 
their execution at the rate of a thouſand pounds a 
head. Other jobs performed in ſuch a wholeſale _ 
manner are generally charged at a cheapet rate; 
. but-this is more expenſive than the buſineſs af a 
like nature, which is done in the formality of de- 
tail, at the Old Bailey and Newgate, _. NN 
It requires but a ſhght obſervation on the cha- 
racter of the times in different ages, to ſhow that 
the object of war, and the ſpirit with which it is 
conducted, have been altogether different, within 
- the preſent . from what they were in more 
tremo'e periods of modern hiſtory, In the maxi- 
time nations of Europe, the object of war has 
Changed from religion to commerce ; from a point 
of honour amon Fins, to a point of profit among 4 
merchants, ininifters and generals. Theſe ſub- ' Ml 
jects have nothing in their nature ſufficiently ani= i 
mating to rouſe the enthuſtaſm of hole nation  - i 
to ſuch a degree, as to render. it ſafe for the pro- , 
jector of a war to apply to the people for their 
immediate ſupport. 29 to find the means = 
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of carrying it on, they reſort to a principle conge- 
nial to the object of the war; and it becomes ſup- 
rted; as it is projected, in the ſpirit of commerce. 
But, as all offenſive wars, in every poſſible cir- 
-- cumftance, can only be maintained oy deceiving 
the people, the government in this caſe recuts to 
a commercial deception, and induces them to un- 
dertake the burthen, on condition that the weight 
of it be ſhifted off to a future period. Such is 
the origin of funging ; and it has evidently riſen 
_ out of the neceſſity that governments were under, 
of changing the principle of deception, in order 
to conform to the ſpirit of the times. 
As an engine of ſtate, the funding ſyſtem has 
completely taken place of religious enthuſiaſm ; 
and mankind have been 3 on to their own 
deſtruction 9 the former, within the two laſt 
ages, with as little prudence and as much deluſion, 
as they were by the latter, in the twelfth century. 
Indeed, I ſee no reaſon why a genuine cruſade 
could not have been undertaken, even by the go- 
vernment of Great Britain within the laſt fifty 
years, and carried on to any extent, by the aid of 
the funding ſyſten. For the principle of the ſyſ- 
tem is fuch as to prevent men from enquiring into 
the object of the war; as every inducement to 
fuch enquiry is almoſt completely taken away, 
with reſpe& to every claſs of ſociety. One claſs. 
| by the previous operation of the ſame fyſtem in 
© © the increaſe of taxes, are :©: dered ſo wretched in 
k their domeſtic condition, that they are glad to en- 
gage as ſoldiers in any cauſe, for the fake of the 
pay, ſo pitifully ſmall as the pay of a ſoldier is; 
another claſs, and one that has great inffuence on 
the public opinion, is compoſed of generals, con- 
traQtors, miniſters and ſecretaries, with alt their 
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dependants, who are ſure to make a profitable job 
of any war, however it be conducted, and what- 
ever be its object; another claſs conſiſts of idle 
ſpeculators in the funds, whoſe chance of gain 
increaſes with the joſtling of public affairs, and 
eſpecially with the augmentation of the debt; 
while'the reſt of the community, who cannot be 
rendered active by the allurements of private 
profit, are rendered paſſiye by deferring the pay- 
ment of the loſs. Ge th | | 
From the time when the predatory ſpirit, which 

led the northern Barbarians to ravage the ſouth of 
Europe, had ſubſided, and given place to its natu- 
ral ofopring: in the eſtabliſhment of feudal mo- 
narchy, the hiſtory of this quarter of the world 
begins to aſſume a conſiſtent thape ; and it offers 
itſelf to our contemplation, as relative to the ſpirit. 
of nations, under three ſucceſſive aſpects. Theſe 
are the ſpirit of hierarchy, the ſpirit of chivalry, 
and the ſpitit of. commerce. Oin of theſe dif- 
ferent materials the genius of the government has 
forged inſtraments of oppreſſion almoſt equally 
deſtructive. It has never Filed to cloud the minds 
of the nation with ſome kind of ſuperſtition, con- 
formable to the temper of the times. In one age 
it is the ſuperſtition of religion, in another the 
ſuperſtition of honour, in another the ſuperſtition _ 
of publi- credit. TITS 
The deplorable uſe that has been made of the 
laſt of theſe, during the preſent century in Eng- 
land, and for a much longer period in ſome other 
governments, has induced many perſons to regret - 
that the ſpirit of commerce has ever become pre- 
domiaant over that of chivalry and that of the 
church. They ſee a contracted meanneſs in the 
ane, which ill compares with the open enthuſiaſai 
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of the other two. But befote we find fault with 
what ſeems to be the order of nature in theſe 
events, we ought to conſider the effects that it has 
r 


and will uce, in the e of ſocĩety and 
morals. Chivalry and hierachy taught us to be- 

| Heve that all men who did not pay homage to the 
fame monarch, or uſe the ſame mode of worfhip 

with ourſelves; were our natural enemies, and 
_ ought to be extirpated.. The ſpirit of commerce 
has brought us acquainted with thoſe le; we 
| find them to be like other men, and that they are 
- _ really uſeful to us in ſupplying our wants. As 
their exiſtence and their proſperity are found to 
be advantageous to us in a commercial. point of 
view, we ceaſe to regard them as eneniies ; and 
refuſe to go and kill them, upleſs we are hired to 
do it. But as commerce may deal in human flaugh- 
ter as well as in other, things, when ever the go- 

. verament will offer us more money for | deſtroying 
our neighbours than we can get by other buſineſs, 
we are ready to make enemies of our beſt friends, 

and togo to war, as we go to market, on a calcu- 
J ccc 
This is the true ſpirit of commerce, as relative 
to war. But as this ſpirit has made us better ac- 
uainted with all foreign nations, and with our- 
elves, it has excited a diſpoſition for enquiry into 
the moral relations of men, with a view to politi- 
cal happineſs. The reſult of this enquiry is now 
beginni.g tn appear. It has already convinced us 
that there can be no poſſible cafe in which one na- 
tion can be the natural enemy of another; and 
B this leads us to diſcover the cauſe. why they have 
been factitiaus enemies. The whole is found to be 
a fatal deception. perpetually impoſed upon each 
nation by its own government, for the private be- 
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nefit of its adminiſtrators. The ſame ſpirit 
enquiry is now leading the people toichange the. 
form of their governments, that ſociety may be 
reſtored to its proper foundation, the general hap- 
pineſs of the great community of men. 
On examining the ſucceſſion of principles 
which mark the character of the times og 
theſe different periods, it appears that, when the 
ſpirit of commerce had become predominant, ' the 
only engine of ſtate, which could be relied upon to 
excite the people to war, was the eftabliſhment.of - 
a national credit by funding the national debrs; 
And we ſhould. not be wide from the truth in aſ- 
ſerting, that to the funding ſyſtem alone the prin- 
cipal commercial nations of Europe are to attribute 
the wars f the preſent century, as well as the 
enormous debts under Which they have learned to 
ſtruggle. ner EIB fs 
Such have been the effects of funding, under 
the old forms of governments; and having aſcer- 
[tained the principles on which it has operated in _ 
producing theſe eſſects, we ſhall be better able to 
determine whether it be admiſſible in the policy of 
a free republic. In this great eriſis of human 
affairs, it behoves mank ind to probe the wonnds 
of nature to the bottom, and remove every excre- 
 ſeence which might prevent a perfect cure. 
Men of contemplative minds, as well as thoſe a 
of practical knowledge, have now become ſo ge- ö 
nerally agreed in the neceſſity of the funding ſyſ- 
tem, that, though they diſcern the evils to which 
it muſt expoſe a nation, I fear it is one of the laſt | 
of their eſtabliſhed maxims that they will be wil- . 
ling to ſubject to the ſeverity of diſcuſſion. The 
univerſal opinion is that a ſtate cannot exiſt with- 
out 4 national credit; unleſs it put itlelt to the 
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diſadvaiitage of hodiding up meney rags Iveping 
a treaſure in gt cons s/w this Hatter! meaſure, 
beſides) the inconvenience above-mentioned; of 
+the uſe of the capital while it lies inactive, 
would throw: into the of the executive go- 
verument, the ſame dangerous power which is 
entruſted. to them by the means of credix. Ia this 
teſpect their reaſoning is juſt; and perhaps a full 
treaſury would be the greateſt evil of the two. 
. But after all, what is the advantage of a nation- 

all eredit? I mean in the ſenſe in which it is gen- 

. erally underſtood; the facility of raiſing a capital 

on long annuities, by # mortgage of revenue. 
Shall we not find on an inveſtigation of this very 
ſimple queſtion, that the advantage derived from 
ſuch a credit (even fuppoſing it never to e abuſed) 
can only he applicable to the old ſyſtems of gov- 
ernment ? Will it not appear that it is an advan- 
tage totally unneceffary to a rational and manly 
adminiſtration, condutted by the withes of a free 
and enlightened people? I am ſuppoſing, and it 


Is but fair to ſuppoſe; that ſuch a people will al- 


ways underſtand; their own intereſt, Or, at leaſt, 

if they make a-miſtake, it will be the miſtake of 
the nation, not of the miniſters ; they will never 
ſuffer an enterpriſe to be undertaken, but what 
is agreeable to the majority of the active citizens. 

This people will never engage in any offe nſive 
War. Indeed, as foon as the furrounding nations 


Adapt the ſame change of government, the buſineſs 


of war will be forgotten; but in the interval, 
2 to this event, a real republic cannot 

and in need of funds, as 2 preparative far war, 
unleſs it be invaded. It is even fafer without 
funds ; becauſe they might be a temptation to the 
officers of government to counteract the ſpirit of 
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the republic. In caſe ſuch a people be really at- 

tacked. by an enemy, then jt is that-the force of 
ſociety may be ſeen and calculated. But the cal- 
£ulation does not turn on the cabinet-rules of royal 
arithmetic ;- the, power of the republic for the 
purpoſe of defence does not depend on a national 
_ credit, in the ſenſe above-mentioned, or the fa, 
cility of borrowing money ; the government, in 


making up its eſtimate of reſiſtance, never aſks, 


How many ſoldiers haye we in pay? And how 
many recruits can we inliſt or impreſs ?—But of 


how many men does the nation conſiſt ? Armies 


ſtart into being by a ſpontaneous impulſe; every 


citizen feels the cauſe to be his own, and preſents 
his perſon, - or his proviſions and his arms, not as 


an offering to a tyrannical maſter, of whoſe inten- 
tions he would be ſuſpicious, but as a defence of 
his own family and property. The enemy being 
repulſed, whateyer inequalities .may be found to 
have ariſen' in this emulous contribution, are lis 
quidated and ſettled on a general ſcale of juſtice, 
Even ſuppoſing the war to be of long continu- 
ance, and to require ſums of money beyond the 
yoluntary contributions, and beyond the power of 
prudent taxation for the time; {which indeed, in 


% 


a wealthy and well- regulated republic, would bg 


an extraordinary thing, and I beljcye never would 
occur) in ſuch a caſe, the juſtice of the cauſe, and 
the natural magnanimity which habitual freedom 
inſpires, would be a Cafficient guarantee for loans, 
at . or abroad, It is true in nature, and the 
truth muſt prove itſelf beyond contradiction to the 
world, as ſoon as it ſhall have opportunity to judge, 
that a great people accuſtomed to exerciſe their 
rights, would heyer violate their duties, 
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Injuſtice may be expected from gevernments 
founded in uſurpation; it is their natural charac- 
ter, the tenure on which they hold their authority. 
They never can be juſt, unleſs the deviate from 


ee prubt What is called their - penal 3ri/- 
tice, as well as their pecuniary juſlice, is only the 
fruit of their fears; and ought to be regarded only 


as an evidence of their conſtitutional weakneſs. 


As every thing they do, muſt be done by the force 
of money, jit 1s neceſſary that they ſhiould eſtabliſh 


a character for mercantile punctuality, to ſerve as 
a ſubſtitue for the quality of juſtice, which quality 
the nature of their exiſtence denies them. The 


reverſe of this is the caſe with governments found- 
ed in reaſon and nature, where all the people have 


an active intereſt. | Juſtice there is the firſt article 


in the ſocial compaët; and as neither policy nor 


principle can ever admit of à deviation from this, 
the event is not to be expected. | 


- This is the kind of national credit that is proper 


for a free republic. It is infolved-in the natnre 
of their ſyſtem, and ſpurns thoſe extraneous aids 


which artificial credits have required. I ſhould 
conſidet: it as a circumſtance dangerous to the 


progreſs of ſociety, if the new republics, which 


are to riſe out of the ruins of thefe antiquated 


maſſes of error, ſhould retain the two great prin- 


ciples of finance, on which much of that error has 
been ſupported. To raiſe the revenue by diſgui/- 


in the taxes, and to force a public credit by dint 


of funding, have been equally neceffary to the an- 
cient ſyſtem ; and it appears to me that they would 
be equally deſtructive to the new. Lane 

How the national debts that now exiſt in ſeveral 
countries, are to be diſpoſed of, under a change 
of government, is indeed a queſtion of ſerious 
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magnitude. Probably that of France will de 
nearly extinguiſhed by the fale of the national do- 
mains. That of Spain, and thoſe of moſt other 
catholic countries, may be balanced in the ſame 
way. In ſome proteſtant nations, where the 
debts and the domains hare Joſt their relative pro- 1 
portion, the caſe will be widely different. Bur, 
whatever may be the fate of the debts, I am as 
clear that they ought not, as I am that they will 
not, impede the progreſs of liberty. rt I 
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Fu E 8 is at alt arrived, en "Il . 4 
people of France, by reſorting to their own pro 8 
ber ff gnity, feel themſelves at liberty to exercife | 1 
their e reaſon, in eſtabliſhing an equal +1 
governryent. The peſent criſis in your affair, 
Base dy the aſſembling of à National Conven- 
tion, bode nearly the 3 relation te the laſt j 
four years of your hiſtory, as your whole revolti- ' 3 
tion bears to the great accumulated maſs of mod- - Þ 
ern improvement. Compared therefore with all 'Y 
that is paſt, it is perhaps the moſt intereſting „ 
tion of the moſt Nag e . that Eoroph has | 
Mitherts ſeen. ! 1 60 45 Ft * 
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nder this impreſſioh, and with the dec 

ſenſe of the magnitpge of the ſubjeRt which is to 
___ engage Your x#tention, I take a liberty which no 
_ Tight motives could warrant in a ſtranger, the 
 _ Itberty of offering a few obſertions on the buſineſs 
wat hes before you: Could 1 ſuppoſe however, 


at any apology were neceſſary for this intsuſioi 
2 Keke Pub the bre Here me e 
But my intentions require no apology; I demand 
to be heard, as a right. Your aufe is that of hu- 
man nature at large; you are the repreſentatives 
_- > of manki6U ; ahl thadgh Tam vet literally one of 
Four conſtituents, yet I 'mnſt be bound . 
deerees. My happineſs Will be ſerioufy 

er deliberations; 300 in dem 1 have an in- 
” -_ rereftwhichnothing can defroy. I not only con- 
ſider all mankind as forming hut one great family, 

and therefore bound by a natural ſympathy to re- 

arch each other's hapfiinefs as making part of their 

own ; but I contemplate the French nation at 

this moment as ſtanding in thejplace of the whole. 
You have ſtepped forward with a gigantic ſtride to - 

an enterprize which involves the intereſt of ybry 

- Jurrounding nation; and what you began as juſ- 

- tice to yourſeſves, ydu are called upon to finiſh as a 

Auty to the human racfdee. | 

I T believe no man cheriſhes a greater 'vimeration, 

than 1 haye uniformly done, for the National 
Aikembly who- framed the conſtitution, which 1 
no prefume your conſtituents expect you to re- 
viſe. Perhaps the merits of that body of men will 

never he properly appreciated. The greateft part 
of their exertions were nece ſſarily ſpent on objects 

which cannot be deſcribed; and which! from their 
nature can make no ſigute in hiſthry. The enor- 
mus weight of abuſes they had to overturn, the 
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quantity of prejudice with which their functions 
calle then to contend; as well in their own minds 
3s in thoſe of all the European world, the open 
oppoſition, of intereſts, the ſecret weapons of cot 
ruption, and the unbridled fury of deſpairing'fac- 
tion theſe are ſubjects which eſcape our common 
obſervation, when we contemplate the labors of that 
__ Aﬀembly. But the legacy they have left to their 
country in their deliberative capacity will remain 
a laſting monument to their praiſe; and though 
while fearching out the defective parts of their 
work, withont loſing ſight of the difficulties under 
which it was formed, we may find more occaſion 
to admire its wiſdom, than to murmur at its 
faults; yet this conſideration ought not to deter us 
enn CEN or Rune 
The great Feading principle, on which their 
conſtitution was meant to be founded, is the 2qual- 
ity of rights. This principle being laid down. 
with ſuch clearneſs, and afferted with fo much dig- 
nity in the beginning of the code, it is ſtrange / 
that men of clear underſtandings ſhould fai 53 
charmed with the beauty of the ſyſtem which na- 
ture muſt have taught them to build on that found- 
ation, It ſhows à diſpoſition to countetact the 
analogy of nature, to ſee them at one moment, 
imp Rag this indelible 
and with the next breath declaring, That France 
ſhall remain a monarchy,—that it ſhall have a 
king, hereditary, inviolable, clothed with all the 
executive, | and much of the legiflative power, 
commander in chief of all the national force by: - 
land and ſea, having the initiative of war, and the 
power of concluding peace and aboye all, o 
ar them declare that, The nation will provide | 
, for the ſplendour of the throne,” granting in tir 
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rinciple on our minds, 
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prackical attempt to reconcile theſe two diſcordant 
antics, It is a perpetual conflict between prin- 
_ ciple and precedent, —between the manly truths of 
nature, which we all muſt feel, and the learned 
_ JTubtilties. of ſtateſmen, about which we have 
eie 2 Sed 
In reviewing the hiſtory-of human opinions, it 
"4s an unpleafant conſideration to remark how flow 
tte mind has always been in ſeizing the moſt in- 
— tereſting truths; e when diſcovered, they 
appear to have been the moſt obvious, This re- 
mark is no Where verified with more circumſtan. 
des of regret, than in the progreſs of your ideas 
in France relative to the inutiſity of the kingly 
. office. It was, not enough that yon took your 
eairſt ſtand upon the high ground of natural right; 
5 Where, . by the ſun of reaſon, you 
| might have ſeen the coulds of prejudice roll far 
) _, beneath your feet—it. was not enough that you 
began by conſidering royalty, with its well. 
known ſcourges, as being the cauſe of all your 
_evils, —that the kings of modern Europe are the 
authors of war and miſery, that their mutual in- 
tercourſe is a commerce of human ſlaughier, — that 
public debts and private oppreſſions, with all the 
Ls talieg vices that tarniſh the face of nature, had 
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their origin in that ſpecies of. government which 
Affets 3 premium for wickedneſs, and teaches bes 
few to trample on the tgany ;—it was not enough 
that you ſaw the means of a regenetation of mann 
kind in the ſyſtem. of equal rights, and that in - 
wealthy and powerful nation you poſſeſſed the ad- 
vantage of . reducing that ſyſtem to immediate 
1 as an example to the world and a conſo- 
lation to human nature, All theſe arguments, 
with a variety of others which your republican 
orators placed in the ſtrongeſt point of light, were 
inſufficient to raiſe the public mind to a proper 
view of the ſuhjedtt. ' = 


It ſeems: that ſame of your own philoſophers 
had previouſly taught, that royalty was neceſſary. 
do a great nation. Monteſquieu, ameng hie 
whimhcal maxims about laws and government, 
had informed the world that a limited monarchy 
was the. beſt poſſible ſyſtem, and that a democracy 
could never flouriſh, but in a ſmall tract of coun- 
try. How many of your legiſlators believed in 
this doctrine, how many, ated. from temporiſing 
motives, wiſhing to baniſh royalty: by flow de- 
- grees, and how many were led by principles leſs 
pardonable than either, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine. Certain it is, that republican ideas gained 
no ground upon the monarchial in your conſtitu- 
ent aſſembly, during the laſt ſix months of thein 
geliberations. It is likewiſe certain that the ma- 
Jority of that aſſembly took muck pains to prevent i 
the people from diſcovering the cheat of royalty, 
and to continue their ancient veneration, at leaſh 
for a while, in favour of certain principles in 
- government which reaſon could not-approve. ' 
It is remarkable that all the perfidy of your 
king, at the time of his flight, ſhould have had fa 
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Mie effeck in 0 duch the eyes of To enfightened 
| » people as the French. His flight, and the in- 
__ talting declaration which he left behind him, were 
ſufficient not only to give the lie to the fiction, 
with which common ſenſe Hag always been put to 
the biuſh, and to which your aſſembly had at- 
tempted to give a ſanction, ? at'kings ean do no turo , 
but they were ſufficient to ſhow, at leaſt to ali wh 
would open their eyes, that the buſineſs 'of * gov- 
ernment” required no ſuch officer. There is no 
period during your revolution, if there is any to 
found in the hiſtory of France, when buſineſs 
went on with more alacrity and good order, than 
during the ſuſpenſion of the royal functions in the 
interval from the time that the king was brought 
| back to the capital ih June, till the completion of 
the conſtitution in September. Every thing went 
right in the kingdom, except within the walls of 
the aſſembiy. A majority of that body was deter- 
mined to make an experiment of a limited mon- 
archy. The experiment has been made. Its 
duration has indeed been ſhort, being leſs than 
eleven months; but, although in ſome reſpects 
it has been almoſt as fatal to the cauſe of fiberty as 
any ſyſtem could have been within the time, yet 
in other reſpeQs it has done more good than all the 
- . - Feaſonings of all the philoſophers of the age could 
have done in a much longer time: it has taught 
them a new doctrine, which no experience can 
fhake, and which reaſon muſt confirm, that kings. 
can do no good. So that, if the queſtion were now 
to be agitated by the people of France, as it may 
be by you in their behalf, whether they will have a 
King or not, I ſhould ſuppoſe the following would be 
the ſtate of the calculation : A cretain quantity of 


__ evils are to be expected from the regal office; and - 


bee, The certain evils are, 1. The million and a 
yr ſtexting a year drawn from the people ts 

ſupport the ſplendour of the throne 3" 2. 1 
great variety of enotmous' ſalaries' paid to minif> 
terb at horte, to ambaſſadors abroad, and td biſh- 


ops in the church ; while the only buſineſs of 


ieſe men and their falaries is to fupport the fic- 
tion, that kings can do no wrong. It will always 
colt, more to ſupport this fict ion, than it would to 
ſupport the whole national government without it. 
% The worſt of all the certain evils is, that a 


great part of themiltion and a half will be ſpent in 
ribery and corruption among the members of 
the” legilfature, to increaſe the power of the 
throne, and the means of oppreſſion. If the mo- 
ney, after it is extorted from the people, could be 
thrown into the fea, inftead of being paid to the 


king and his ſatellites, the evil would de triffing ; 


in tliat cafe." the wickedneſs would ceaſe with the 
firſt act of injuſtice ; while in this it multiplies 
the weapons of deſtruction againſt thetnſelves. 


It creates' a perpetual ſerambling for power, re- 
wards knavery in the higher ranks, encourages 
falſehood in others, and corrupts the morals of 
fon and viltfies the 

general maſs of mankind, and brings upon them 
the inſulting remarks of many men, who eyen 
Wiſh them well, hat the people ate unfit for liberty, 
Among the probable evils reſulting from the 


the Whole. This it is that deba 


ingly: effice, the principal one, and indeed the 


only one that need to be mentioned, is the chance 
of its being held by a weak sr '4 wicked man. _ 
When the office is hereditary, it is fearcely to be 
expected but that this ſhould always be the caſe. 


Conſidering the birth and education of princes, 
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meſe evils are of of two claſſes, certain and- Probas 
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5 the.change of finding one mid pradtical common 
. 1 is hardly to be reckoned among poſſible 
xvents;. por is the probability tels- ſtrong againſt 
. their having virtue. The temptations to wick- 
edneſs ariſing from their ſituation are too powerful 
to be reſiſted. The perſuaſive arts of all their flat- 
- terers, the companions of their youtb,. the WK. 
ters of their pleaſures, and every perſon with 
whom they ever converſe, are neceſſarily An 
ed to induce them to increaſe their, revenue, by 
oppreſſing the, people, whom they are taught from 
their cradle to conſider as beaſts of burthen, And 
What muſt almoſt inſure the triumph of wicked- 
nels. is their tempers, is the idea that they act to- 
tally and forever without Lebend ee is an 
allurement to vice that even men of f ſenſe could 
_ ſcarcely, teſiſt. Impreſs it on the mipd of any 
man that he can 1 no Mains aud he will Toon con- 
| 1 ou of your miſtake. 
e chis general ſommary of the. evils arlüp ing 
22. hereditary monarchy, under any reſtrictions 
that can be propoſed, and place it on one ſide of 
the account, —and ſtate,” on the other ſide, the 
truth which. I believe no man of reflection will 
N call in queſtion, that kings: can do no 
bad, and the friends of liberty will no longer be 
in doubt Which Way you will decide the queſtion 
lative to that part of your coaſtittion. -/--, 
: I cannot feel eaſy in diſmiſſing this patt of my 
13 a without offering ſome Pagel 15 on that 


general vauge idea which has long been floating 
about in the world, that à people under certain 
circumſtances are nk: for liberty. You: know in 
what inſ ulting language this obſervation has been 
perpetually applied to the French during the 
Fury of the revolution, ; bebe have ſaid. tha they 
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we re too ignorant to form a government of 'theiz 
own, others that they were tog poor, others f 

they were too #umerous, and others that they were 
tob vitreous,” I will not deſcend to the examination 


of the particular patts of this charge, nor of the 


whole as applied to the French, or to any other 
particular people; 'I'wit oniy remark on the gen- 
eral obſervation, as applicable to any poſſible na- 
tion exiſting in a ſtate of nature. By a ſtate of 


nature I mean a ſtate of peace; where the inten- 


tion is, as a nation, to live by induſtry at home, 


not by plunder from abroad. - 1 
I think Monteſquieu has ſaid, that virtue muſt 


be the foundation f à republican” government. 


His book is not now by me, or I would try to 


diſcover what he means by virtue. If he means 
thoſe moral habits by which men are diſpoſed to 


mutual juſtice and benevolence, which is the com- 


mon idea of virtue, it cannot be the foundation of 


a republican government, or of any government, 
Theſe qualities require no reſtraints : the more 


general their influence ſhould be among any peo- | 


ple, the leſs force would be neceſſary in their go- 


vernment; and could we ſuppoſe a nation in which 


they ſhould exiſt in a perfect degree, that nation 
would require no government at all. It is the 
vices, not the virtues of men which are the objects 


of reſtraint, and the foundation of government. 
The expreſſion of the general will, operating on 


the mind of an individual, ſerves with him as a 


ſubſtitute for virtue. This general will may al- 


ways be expreſſed by a nation in any poſſible cir- 
cumſtances; and, if the nation be in a ſtate of 


nature, this expreſſion will always be moral virtue, 
according to their ideas of the word; and it will 
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ts, which we have yet been able zo define it. 
It has been ſajd, that man differs from mon, as 
much as - man from beaſt; it is ſaiq alſo to be fir, 


dat che wiſe and virtuous: ſhould make Jaws for 


the igvarant and vitious; It is not tom purpoſe 
to call in; queſtion. the irſt of; theſe ehe but 
the ſecond, plauſible as it is, I muſt totally deny ; 
at leaſt in the ſenſe. in which jt is gt nerally under- 
ſtood. That ſome men in the fame, ſociety: ſhonld 


. 588 he. wiſer and better than others, is very natural; 


and it is as natural, that the people ſhould chooke 
ſuch to repreſent them in the formation of laws. 
But in this cafe the laws originaie from the people 
at Jorge, ignorant and 1 5 they are ; and 
2. repreſentatives are on 481 organs by which 
_their will is declared. bis is not the ſenſe in 
which the affertion is intended. It is meant, that 
af kings ware always N pod, or if a band 
of nobles were always wiſe it would be 
beſt that they ſhould be the abe legiflators. 
This is the - ſenſe in which. 1. deny the; aflertion, 
becauſe it is contrary to the analogy of nature. It 
being a ſubjeR on which we cannot look for ex- 
perience, We muſt reaſon only from analogy{; and 
zit appears extremely evident to me, that, were a 
ſucceſſion of the wiſeſt and beſt men that ever have, 
or ever will de known, to be perpetuated in any 
Fountty as independent legiſlators tor the people, 
the happineſs and govetninent of the nation would 
be greatly injured by it. I am conſident that any 
——_ whether virtyons or yitious,. wiſe or igno- 
nt, numerous or few, rich or poor, ate the beſt 
of their o-] n want relative to the reſtraint 
of laws, and would always ſupply thoſe wants 
better than they could be pred by others. 
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In expreſſing theſe: jdeas on the peace and hap- 


pineſs to be expected from a free republic, T haye 


been often accuſed of holding too favourable an 
JP of human nature. But it appears to me, 
at the queſtion, whether men, on any given. 
tion of the earth, are able to make their own 
ws,: does A depend in the leaft on their moral 
character. t Ras no relation to their ſtate of i im- 
provement or their ſtate of morals. The only 
previous enquiry is, What is the object to be 
aimed at in the government? Tf it be the good of 


the whole community, the whole can bekKnow. 
v 


the means of purſuing it; if it be to exalt a fe 
men at the expence of all the reſt, the deciſſon, 
perhaps, may take a different turn. 

A republic of beavers or of monkies, 1 believe, 
could not be benefited by receiving their laws 
from men, any more than men could be in being 


governed by them. If the Algerines or the Hin- 
doos were to thake off the yoke of deſpotiſm, and 


adopt ideas of equal liberty, they would that mo- 
ment be in a condition to frame a better govern- 
ment for themſelves, than could be framed for 
them by the moſt learned ſtateſmen in the world. 
If the great Mr. Locke, with all his wiſdom and 


gooineſs, were to attempt the taſk, he would pro- 
bably ſucceed as ill as he did in his conſtitution for 


the colony of S>uth- Carolina. 

_ .. Colonies have always been teazed and tornibfits 
ed more or leſs (and probably always will be as 

long as colanies ſhall exiſt) by the overweening 

wiſdom of the mother- country, in making their 

laws and conſtitutions. This is often done 


without any wiſh- to tyrannize, and ſometimes 
with the beſt intentions to promote the good of 


dhe people. The 9 more N 
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lies in the legiſlator's not Walt a is "a 
wiſhes of the people, than in any wanton deſire 
to counteract hem. The ſure and only charac- 


_ teriſtic of a good law is, that it be the perfect ex- 


preſſian of the will of the ration ; ; its excellence is 

reciſcly - in proportion: to the univerſality and 
8 of - canſent; - And t 5 7 remains 
the fame, whatever be the character of the nation, 
or the object of the law. Every.man, as an indi- 
vidual; has a will of his own, and a manner of 
expreſling it. In forming theſe individuals into 
ED it is neceſſary to form their wills into a 
vernment ; and in doing this, we have only to 
find the eaſieſt and cleareſt mode of expreſſing their 
wills in a national manner. And no poſſibſe dif- 
advantages relative to their ſtate of morals or civil- 
_ 1zation can render this a difficult taſk, 

I have into theſe arguments, not merely 
to prove that the Freneh are fit for liberty, who 


die e e at this moment the moſt enlightened 


nation in Europe, but to ſhow that the calumny 
contained in the contrary aſſertion need not be re- 
peated againſt any other nation, who ſhould make 
the like exertions, and whoſe pretenſions, in this 


5 reſpect, might appear more queRtionable in the 


eye of faſhionable remark. 

But it: will be ſaid, I am too late with all theſe 
obſervations on the neceſſity of pre. ribing royalty 
from your conſtitulion The / cauſe is already 

2 in he minds of + the whole people of 

France; and their wiſhes will ſurely be the rule 
of your conduct. I ſuppoſe that, without being 

reminded of your duty by a ſtranger, one of 551 

- farſt reſolutions would be, to declare a republic, to 
fix a national anathema on every veſtige of regal 
power, _ . to An out from the Ru- 
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| mh; e the ſtaim which it e with 
its veneration for kings and hereditary cla 
But it requires 8 reflet 1 be wel aware 
to what extent this duty ſhould 
I 


There 
are many vice ig your e which though 
not: opparently. Winefed with the king, had their 
ofigin in regal ideas. To purify the 4 5 code 
from theſe vices, and to purge human nature frem 
their effects, it will be negeſſary to reſort to man 
principles which appear not to have en 
minds of the firſt aſſembl y. f 
Vou will permit me to hint ar ſomè of the great 
outlines of what may be expected from you, un- 
der the peculiar advantages with which you meet 
to form a glorious republic. Although many of my 
ideas may be perfectly ſuperfluous, being the fame 
as will occur to every member of your body, yet 
it is poſſible that ſome of them may ſtrike the 
mind in a new point of light, and lead to reflec- 
tions which would not riſe from any other quar- 
ter. Should this be the caſe in the ſmalleſt degree 
it ought to be conſidered, both by you and me, as 
an ample reward for our Faun in writing and 1 in 
reading this letter.. 

On conſidering the ſubj ect of een 
when the mind is once ſet loofs from the ſhackles - 
of royalty, it finds itfelf in a pew world. It zifes 
to a! more extenſive view of every circumſtance 
of the ſocial ſtate. Human nature aſſumes a new 
and more elevated ſhape, and diſplays many mor- 
al features, which, from having been always dif- 
guiſed,' were not known to exiſt. In this caſe, 
it is a long time before we acquire a habit of tra- 

cing effects to their proper cauſes, and of apply - 
ing the. eaſy and ſimple remedy to thoſe views of - 
our nature which fociety F6quires us to reſtrain. ' 
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This, I archer: is the Barts of by far the 
gre «eſt difficulties with. which, you have to con- 
tend. We are ſo much uſed, in government, to 
the moſt cammplie de d ſyſtems, as being neceſſary 
to 8 thoſe Ape 80 About Which it has 
been ſuppoſed impoſſible for me id to de governed, 
at it is an unuſual taſk to conceive of 8 
| City to which. the buſineſs of government ma 
reduced, and to which it muſt. be- reduced, 1 55 
Would have it anſwer ige purpote of | ares. 
_ happineſ: S, WT” 
After oſeribing royaliy, with all ls Sooke. 
Wer, 115 ppoſe it will not be thought neceſſary 
| rance to ſupport any other errors: and ſuper- 
223 — of a ſimilar complection; but that undiſ- 
guiſed reaſon in all things will be preferred to the 
mY of impoſition. Should, this be the caſe, you 
will conceive it no longer neceſſary to maintain a 
national church; This eſtabliſhment is ſo mani- 
feſtly an impoſition upon the judgment of man- 
kind, that the e aſſembly muſt have con- 
ſide red it in that light. It is one of thoſe mon- 


archial ideas, whic * us the wretched, compli- 


ment of ſuppoſing that we are not capable of being 
governed by our own reaſon, To ſuppaſe that the 
people of France are to learn the mode of wor- 
1hipping God from the decrees of the council of 
rente, is certainly as abſurd as it would: be to 
appeal to ſuch a council to learn how to breathe, 
or to open their eyes. Neither is it true, as is ar- 
gned by the advocates of this part of your con- 
ſtitution, that the preference there given, to one 


mode of worſhip by the payment of the catholic 


prieſts, from the national purſe, to the excluſion 
of others, was founded on the idea of the proper- 
ty ſuppoſed to have been poſſeſſed by that church, 
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and which by the affembly was declared to be 
thenceforward the property of the nation: 
Ihe church, in this ſenſe of the word, ſigniſies 
nothing but a, mode f toofſbip; and to prove that 
a mode can hg the proprietor of lands, requires 
2 that I ſhall not attempt to re- 
ſute. The fact is; the church conſidered as 1 = 
hierarchy, was always neceſſary to the ſupport of 
royalty; and your aſſembly, with-great confiſten- 
cy:of de ſign, wiſfi ing to preſerve ſornething of the 
old fabric, preſerved fornething of this neceffary _ 
Prop. But as the fabric is now overtirned,' rhe 
prap may be fafely taken away. I am confident 
that! monarchy and | hierarchy will be butied fn 
the Same gtave; and that in France they will not 
furvive the preſent year ON 
I know that it is aſſerted and believed by ſore 
well-wiſhers to ſociety, that religion "would be 
loſt among men, if they were to baniſh alf legat © 
eſtabliſhments with regard to the manner of ex- 
ciling it. I ſhould not be fo perfectly convinced 
a8 J am of- the abſurdity of this opinion; were it 
not eaſy to diſcover how it came to be introduced: 
It is an idea, as I believe; purely politieab 3, 
it had its origin in the ſuppoſed neceſſity of F8v9 
erning men by fraud, —of erecting their creduſft 7, 
inta an Hierarchy; in order to ſuſtain the deſpot im 2 
of the ſtate I hold religion to be à natural Pen? 
ſity:of the mind, as reſpiration is of the lungs, / 
If chis be true, there can be n 3 its bein 
loſt; and I cau ſee no more reaſon for mabin 
law$to regulate the impre ſſio of Deity upon the 
fort, than there would be, to/regulate the ation 
af; light: upon the eye, or of air upon the fungs. 
I thould preſume therefore, that, on tripping 
this ſubject of all 1 covering hic unc- 
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qual governments have throw upon it, you wit 
make no national proviſion for the ſupport of any 

'. Claſs of men, under the mock-pretence of main- 
taining the worſhip of God. But you will leave 
every part of the community to nominate and pay 
their own miniſters in their own way, The mode 
of worſhip: which they will thus maintain, will 
be the moſt conducive to good order, becauſe it 
will be that in which the people will believe. 
Much has e ee e beginning of your 
revolution, on the difference between the buſineſs 
of framing conſtitutions, and that of ordinary 
legiſlation. Indeed I am afraid that either too 
much or too little has been inculcated on this ſub-, 
ject; becauſe it appears to me, that the doctrine 
now received is not that which the ſubjedt would 
naturally ſuggeſt. It teacties us to conſider thoſe 
laws that are called conflitutions, in a light ſo ſac- 
red, as to ſavour too much of the old leaven of 
veneration for precedent; and every degree of- 
ſuch veneration is ſo much taken from the chance 
of improvement.. To ſuppoſe that our predeceſſors 
were wiſer: than ourſelves is not an extraordinary. 
thing, though the opinion may be ill- founded; 
but tor ſuppoſe that they can have left us a better 
N of political regulations than we can make 

r ourlelves,, is to aſcribe. to them a degree of 
diſcernment to which our own bears no compari- 
ſon ; it ſuppoſes them to have known our condi- 
dition by prophecy better than we know it by ex- 
. Vw ors. or 29 465 41 oj nh 
There was not only a degree of arrogance in 
Pour firſt aſſembly, in ſuppoſing that they had 
framed a conſtitution, which for a number of 
years would require no amendment ; but they be- 
trayed a great degree of weakneſs in ĩmagining 
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that: che ridiculous barriers wi hic they Kades 
i round would be ſufficient to reſtrain the powex⸗ 
ful weight of opinion, and prevent the people 
from exerciſing: the irreſiſtible richt of innovation, 
whenever experience ſhould! diſcover the defects 
of: the: ſy lle Tt is partly to theſe barriers; ag 
well! as 10 the inherent vices ofthe conftivetich;. 
that We are-to-attribute-the late inſurrections 2 
axis. If: werwould trace the cauſes of popular 
ecommotions, we ſhould: always find them de have” 
eriginated in a previous unjuſt reſtraint- 

I would nat however be underſtood to mean that: 
there ſtiould be no diſtinction between the conſtiæ 
tutional code, and othor occafionallaws. . . There: 
i room for a conſiderable alifference, both as td 
the mode of - expreſſing them, and as to the form- 
alities proper to be obſerved in repealing or amend- 
ing chem. I: will offer ſome remarks on a plan 
for amendments, towards the cloſe: of my letter 
With regard to the general compleQion/of! the 
code, it ought. 2 as Ln expreſſed and eaſy! 
to'be-underſ{tood as poſh 1 it ought to ſerve- 
not only as a guide to the be logillativ 5 but! as: 
@ 1 i gramtnar to all the citizeus. The great-- 

ſervice: to be expected from it is, that it ſhoüld-, 
concentrate the maxims, and form the habits o 
thinking, for the whole! community.- For this 
ne, it is nat ſufficient that it be purĩified from 
Genen es, monarchy, and hierarchy, with 

all impoſuions and inequalities which have 
Wang inſenſibly from theſe ideas; but: it ſhould” 
oomemplate the whole circle. of: human propenſi- 
ties, and cut off the temptations and opportunities 
for gegenerating into thoſe evils Which have fo long 
afflicted mankind, and from which. we are now 
but begipaiog te ariſe £16 4 
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_ (Aferayieg down the great fundaniental/prins 
eiple thak'all. men are equal in their rights; it onghy 
do de dhe Invariable object of the ſocial compact 10 
ſluaſure the exerciſe of that equality by rendering 
them as equal in all forts ot enjoymente, as can 
poſſibly be canfiſtent with good qrder, indultry, 
Agthe reward of merit. Every indlvidaakouùght 
ta he rendeted as indipendent of every other individ- 
ual ag poſſible ; and at the ſame time / as dei 
as, polhible on the; whole community... On this un- 
deniable maxim; I think the following poſitions 


ought to be founded and g in the/conſti- 


tutional code: . * 1 (4:3 20% er $4 15 
| 4 N, The only bafiso of. repreſentation in the 


government ſhould be -pipulation; territory and 
Property, though abſurdiy ſtated by your firſt aſ- 
ſembly as making part of the baſis of + repreſenta 
tion, have no intereſt in it. Propeity, in itſelf, 
Kgnveys: no Tight to the poſſeſſor, but the right of 
e oying it. To ſay thai it has the right of claim · 
iu tor nt feif the protection of ſociety, is abſurd; 
becauſe it is already protected; or it would not be 
property, It is the perſon, not the property, that 
exereiſes the will, and is capable of enjoying 
Hhappineſs; it is therefore the perſon, for hom 

| 1 is inſtituted, and by whom its func- 
yons are performed. Phe reaſon why property 
has been conſidered as conveying, additional rights 

io ſhe ,pdfleſſor in matters of government, is the 
ſame as bas blinded the underſtandings of men 
relative tothe whole order of nature in ſociery. 
It is one of thoſe appendages of monarchy und 
oligarchy, which traches that the object of gov- 
ornment is ta increaſe the ſplendour of er 
and the misfortunes of the many. And every 
Rep that ſuch governments take has a tendency to 
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counteract” the equality of rights; by deſtroying 
the equality of enſoyments. 1 * * Fe 
Selond If oh take popiflationt as the onty baſil 

of repreſentation: in the departments, the next oy 
will”h&! t6-406Ulate” every independent man to b | 
un active citizen.” By an independent matt, T'mean > 
every man whom the laws do not 3 under the 
control of another, by reaſon of nonage or do- 
meſticity. The laws of France, in my opinion, | 

have always placed the period of -majority by fe. 
verat years tos late; that is, dater than nature Hass 
laced ir. This however, was of Httle conſequence Y 
na political view; as long as the government re. 
mained deſpotic; but how, when the rights of man 


are reſtored, and government is built on that foun- . 1 | 
dation, it is of conſequence to encreaſe-as far as | 


poſſible the number of actiye citizens. Aud for 


this purpoſe I ſhould ſeppeſe the peribd of majos 4 
ritFolight to be placed at leaſt as early as the age x 
of twenty years. To make this change in France | 
would® be attended with many advantages, It [| 
would increafe the ftock of knowledge, and of = 


induſtry, by inſpiring young men with catly' ideas 
of independence, and the neceflity of providing 
for themſelves by ſome uſeful employment its 
would be a great indueement to early marriages ; 
and, by that means, inereafe population, and ene 


courage purity of moras. 
I Qam likewiſe fully convinced that the aſſembly 
was wrong in ſuppoſing that a ſtate of domeſticity 
ought to deprive a man of the rights of a freeman. | 

This is a relick of thoſe ideas which the ancient 1 
government bos infpired. Where a fervant ig | 
abſolutely dependent on the capfice of ia'tnafter- 
for his pface, and conſequently for his breadg there 
is indeed much force in the argument, that he can 
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1 


_ encouraged and .rewarded 3: 
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7 no a will of his ow; and; will "_ 
his ſuffrage as directed by the maſter. ; But when 
every man ſhalt be ſluts free to follow any pro- 


on, evety kind;of- uſefal 1 bei 


e 


every man ſpall be Well lalttucked in his e and 

his, which will certainly be the conſequence 
of the (item you have now begun, —ſuch argu- 
ments will, fa io the ground with the ſyſtem 
which they fſupport, Tuer e n and his maſter; 
though not equal in property or in talents, may be 
perfect ſo i in. freedom and in, virtue. Wherever 


the ſetvant is more dependent on, the malter, than 
the maſter on the ſervant, there is ſomething wrong 


in the government. : I he fame remarks I believe 
may be repeated, with little variation, in the caſe 
of inſolvent debtors, another ap of ' men dil- 


+44 65 ? 88: = . 


e manner in which citizenſhip! ty 


© franchiſed b the. firſt: aſſembly. 18 

BT bird, 15 

be acquired or loſt; is a ſubject Whieh ought to de 
conſidered by you; as your pfedeceſſors have left 


in it ſome toom for improvement. Their regu- 
lation was indeed à liberal one, compared with 
what other governments have done; but not fa, 


hen compared with what the ſubject required. 
am canfident that when ſociety {hall be placed on 
"the right footing, the citizens of auy one; ſtate, will 


conſider thoſe of 'any other, ſtate as their brothers 
and fellow citizens of the world; and ia this caſe, 


when thoſe who are called foreigners come to ſet- 


tle among them, à mere declaration of their in- 
tention of - refidence will be ſufficient to entitle 


them ta all the rights which the natives poſſeſs. I 


Was anxious that the French ſhould ſet the example 


in thay e ob a wit a 7 # have a in 
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ſo many oiher gobd 'thinige ; and 1-41 believe that 
on teview ing che ſubject, you will do it, A 
But according 10 your \conftitution Abele 282 
many ways in which the rights of citizens may u 
de loſt, for one of which I can ſee no reaſon ; it is 
naturalization in a foreign country. This ins ſo 
manifeſtly Hliheral and unjeſt, that I am almoſt 
ſure it will be altered. Ir ig an old feudal idea of + 4 
al iance; and goes upbn the ſuppoſition that. | 
fidelity to one country /is iheottiparitle with our” | 
duty to another. When a chizen of one ſtate is 
complimented with the freedom of another, it is | 1 
generally /an acknowledgment of his merit j but 
yaur conſtituent alſembly confide red it as an odhect 
of puniſument. Many of your citizeris have been 
naturalized in America; but the American go- 7 
vernments certainly did not foreſee that this act of. i 
theirs would disfranchiſe thoſe geritlemen at home. 4 
You have lately conferred che Tights of a French | 
citizen on George Wafhingtop. If he mould x 
accept the honour vou have thus dohe him, and | 
"| 
| 
| 


/ 


-z 


the American conffitution were in this ref; pee the 
tame as your own, he miſt immediately be turned 
out of office, and tor ever distranchr̃ſed at Homies | 
: Fourth; You will doubtleſs conſider the i 
ant ſubje of the ſrequinty of Popular elert ions, 1 
claiming a farther deliberation. It is an article 0 
which 466 much reflection cannot be beſtowed. It 2 
influences the habits of the P eee and the ſp ſrit f 
the goverment in a vafſety e n 
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our common e 'p ene before, 

that one of the firſt objects of ſociety is to render 

every indiyidual. petfetti dependent on the whole 
commutity. The more completely this object is 

attained, the more perfect will be the equality ef 

enjoymehts # and ine E b of thie-flate.” *; 


: ” * 
— { 8 # 
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Fe all individuals; thoſe weld, ark lle gel c be be , 
organs of the people, in making and 4njexecuting 
the laws, ſhould, feel this dependence in the ſtrong- 
eſt deg reer The eaſieſt- medal natural method 
of eff ing this purpoſe is to oblige them to recur 
Dane to the authors of their official exiſtence, 

ö to depoſit their ewers, mingle with their fellows, 

and wait 4 deciliog; of. the ſame ſovereign will 

| which created them at Grit, to know Whether Aer 
are again to be truſted. 

IA Thereare doubtleſs ſome limits to this frequency 
of. election, beyond which. it would be hurtful to 
paſs ; 1 as ee has a medium between two 

Vvitious extremes. But I, know of no office, in 
any department of ſtate; chat need to be held for 
mare than one year,, without a new election : Moſt 
men, who give in to this idea with reſpect to the 

legiſlative, ace accuſtomed io make an exception 
with Tegard to the Executive, and particularly with 

regard to that part which. is called the judiciary. 
Jam aware of all, the arguments that are uſually 
brought i in ſupport wg theſe exceptions; 3 but they 
appear tq me of little weight, in compariſon to 
thoſe in favour .of ee enge elections. 
Homes always was, and always muſt. be, a danger- 
ous thing. I mgan, power. eallected + porn the 

3#, en mals of ſociety, and delegated to a few hands; 
8 een * — that//it, can, properly be 
_ called pow yiical, forces of, all he in- 
2 2 25 r nora oo 

RH PG HR. a ſingle. — and the lame 

id of their mogal forces. It is neceſſary 


5 


therefore that the exepciſeaf th ſe ſhoyld —— 
be performed by delegation; t oral in legiſla- 
tion, the phyſical 1 in a 8 55 


ae 
Der definition of national. power this ſenſe | 


3 rto rg r covvοt e 
Ye, WW} 2 
irs Reely dangerous; Beecndſe due 11 peak- 
ing, it is not exercifed by thoſe whoſe Piper it 
is, and for whoſe good it is intended to operate, EW 
It is in the nature of this kind of truſt o invert 
in ſotne meaſute the order öf things; it apparently 
ſets the ſervant above the maſter, anch diſpoſes him. 
to feel a Kind of independence which ought never 
to be felt dy any citizen, articulazly” one who | is E 
ehe with a public fun F 0 
as ever been the tendency of government to 
divide the ſociety into two parties, —the governors 
an the governed. Phe tiſchicſs"M PRIN from 
mis are almoſt infintte. It not only diſpofes each 
arty to view /vhtiother with an eye of jealouſ 
anal diftruſt, which ſoon riſe to acts of fecret,or 
open enmity, but it effectualſy cotrupts the morals 
of both parties, and deſtroys the viral principles or, 
ſociety ; it makes government the trade of the 
few, ſubmiſſion” the dtudgery of the many, 'and 
falſehood the common artifice of the Whole. Oo 
prevent this, I would have no man placed in a po- 
ſition in which he can call himſelf governer, for 
a moment longer than while he performs the di- 
ties of his truſt to the ſatisfaction of his fellow 
citizens, nor even then, but for a ſhort period. 
H- ſhould feel at all times as thou>Whie were ſoon” 
to change places with any one of bis acighbore, 
whom he now ſees ſubmiſſive to his authority. 
But to anſwer this purpoſe, the frequent return 
of elections is not of itſelf ſufficient. -T am fully 
of the opinion, that with regard to all giſcretion- 
ary officers, there ought to be an-excluſion by fo- 
tation. Thoſe functions that are purely miniſterial, - 
ſuch as thoſe of ſheriffs, conſtables, clerks of 
courts, regiſters, &c. perhaps caay form exceptt- 
ons; "out legiſlators, executive . 9 
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and magiſtrates*of every deſcription, ſhould not 
only feel their dependence on the people bv an an- 
nual election, but ſhould frequently mingle with 
them by an excluſion from office; The effect of 
this would be, not what is often aflerted, that noone 
would underſtand government, but the contrary, 
that every. one would underſtand it. This would 
Form a prodigious [ſtimulus to the acquiſmuion of 
EL knowledge among all deſcriptions of men, in all 
ris of the country. Every man of ordinary 
ability would be not only capable of watching 
over his axyn rights, but of exerciſing any of the 
functions by which the publig ſafety is ſecured. 
For whatever there is in theart ef government, 
_ whether legiſlative or executive, above the capaci- 
ty of the ordinary claſs of what are called well 
informed men, is ſuperfluous and deſtructive, and 
= - ought to be laid aſide. The: man who is called a 


Peualllician, according to the practical ſenſe of the 
|t word in modern Europe, exerciſes an office-infi- 


. . Hitely, more deſtructive to ſociety than that of a 
8 The ſame may be ſaid, in general, 
of the financrer ; whole art and myſtery, on the 
funding ſyſtem of the preſent century, conſiſts in 
making calculations to enable governments to hire 
_ » mankind to butcher each other, by drawing bills 
++ on peter for the payment. < MAT « 

would therefore ſuggeſt the propriety of your 
reviewing the article of biennial elections, as in- 
ſitituted by your firſt aſſembly, and of your mak- 
ing them annual; and the ſame term, if not the 
lame manner of election, ought to extend to all 
executive officers, whoſe functions are in any 
manner diſcretionary. I think it would likewiſe 

be eſſential, that no office of this deſcription 

- ſhould be held by one man, more than two years 
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Nin anp teri of four years. This would ſend into 
— the 8 


partments, and into every part of the em- 
pire, at frequent periods, ſome thouſands of men 
with practical knowledge of public buſineſs; it 


. would at leaſt be the means of doubling the number 


of ſuch well: inſtr ucted men; and, by holding out 
the inducement to others to qualify themſelves to 
merit the confidence of their fellow citizens, it 
would. multiply the number of men of theoretical - 
knowledge, at leaſt ten fold. All theſe men will 
de walchful guardians of the public ſafety. But 
theſe are not all the advantages of frequent elec- 


lions.“ They habituate the people to the buſineſs — 


of election, and enable them to carry it on with . 


order and regulariiy, like their daily labour; they . © 


habi uate the candidates to be gratified with tha + i 
public confilence;- or to be difappointed in the ex- 


pectation of obtaining it; ſo that their ſucceſs or 
diſappointment ceaſes to make that deep impreſ- 
ſion on their minds, which it otherwiſe would do. 
It is thus that you would cut off an infinite ſource 
of that intrigue and corruption, Which are fore- 
told with ſo much horror by thoſe who have net 
well ſtudied the effects of a well organized popular 
government. Bat another method, not leſs effee- 
taal, to prevent the arts of ſcrambling tor power 
and places, will be hinted at in the following 


article. 


© Fifth, Among the fatal miſconceptions of things,  # 


_ Which monarchy has entailed upon us, and which, 
are extremely difficult to eradicate from the mind, 
mult be reckoned that prevalent opinion, that all 
governments ſhould gratify their agents with ener- 
mau ſalaries. This idea has uſually been more 
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particularly applied in favour of the executive offi n: 


ers of government and their dependants; and it 
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had lis origin in the antecedent principles; iharf 


government divides the people into two diſtinct 


claſſes, and that the ſame quantity of buſineſs, 


coming within the verge of one of theſe claſſes, 
muſt be paid for at a higher price than it would 


be, within that of the ther; though it ſhould be 


performed by the ſame man, and required the 


me exertion of talents. Your conſtitution is 


_ filent as to the quantity of ſalary that ſhall be paid 


to any particular officer; it only ſays that the 
nation _ ſhall provide for the ſplendour of the 


throne, (Which indeed is a declaration of war 
againſt the liberties of the people) but the authors 


of that conſtitution; in their legiſlative capacity, 
after providing for that ſplendour with a ſom ſuf- 
ficient to purchaſe the majority of almoſt any 
corps of ſeven hundred legiſlators; M eit on to pro- 


vide for the ſplendour of the miniſters. They 


gave to one, if my memory does not deceive me, ene 


hundred and fifty thouſand livres, and one hundred 


thouſand to each of the reſt. This on an average 
is about three times more than ought to have been 


given, unleſs the object were to carry on the gov- 
. ernment by intriguing for places. 


I mention this article, not on the ſcore of cc 


nomy. That conſideration, however weighty it 
may appeat, is one of the leaſt that can ſtrike the 


mind on the ſubject of public ſalaries, The evil 


of paying too much is pregnant with a thouſand 


miſchiefs. It is almoſt ſufficient of itſelf to de- 
feat all the advantages to be expected from the 


Inſtitution'of an equal government, The general 
rule to be adopted in this cafe, (which perhaps is 
all that can be ſaid of it in the conſtitution) ap- 
wb 2 to me this, That fo much, and no more, ball 


given for the perſormancꝭ of any public functron, 
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ut ſhall be ſuffictent' to induce 22 men ts undertate 
ii whoſe abilities are equal to the taſk, If this rule 
were ſtrictiy obſerved, it is rational to conelude, | 
that there would be no more contention or in- 
trigue among candidates to obtain places in the 
government, than there is among manufacturers, 
to find a market for their goods. I his concluſion 
becomes more - probably juſt, When we conſider ; 
that your intention is to-cut off from the. ſervants 7 
of the public all hopes of obtaining the public mo- . 
ney by any indirect and Fraudulent + meaſures, 
When there ſhall be no more civil liſt, or livre 
rouge, no more miniſteriat patronage in church or 4 
ſtate, no inore fale of juſtice or purchaſe of oppre. 
lion, or any kiad of perquiſite of office, but-the 1 
candidate ſhall be aſſured; that all the money he 4 
all receive, will be the ſimple fum [promiſed by 
the legillature, that ſum being no: more than the 
work is honeſtly worth, he will accept or relin- 
quiſh the moſt important truſt, as he would an 
ordinary occupation 
This ſingle circumſtance of ſalaries, being 
wiſely guarded on every ſide, would, in the courſe 
of its Operation, almoſt change the moral face of 
government. It would filence all the clamours 
ainſt the republican principle, and anſwer many 
of the faſhionable calumnies againſt the character 
of the human heart. 235 e 
There is another queſtionable opinion now ex- 1 
tant, even in. republican countries; winch, as it 2 
has made ſome figure in France, and is connected | 
with.the ſubje& of ſalaries, I will mention in this 
place. It is ſuppoſed to be neceſſary, for the 
energy of government, that its officers ſhould-al> 
ſume a kind of external pomp and ſplendour, in. 


order to dazzle the. eye, and inſpire Ihe public 
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mind with a veneration for their authority. As 

 - this pomp cannot be ſupported without ſome ex- 
pence, the ſuppoſed neceſſity for aſſuming it is 
always offered as a reaſon for high ſalaries; and, 

| allowing the firſt poſit ion to be true, the conſa- 
quence is certainly reaſonable and juſt. If we are 
10 be governed only by deception, it is tight that 
we ſhould pay for this deception. But the whole 
argument is wrong; that is, if we allow mon- 
archy and hierarchy to be wrong; it is a badge of 
that kind of government which is direQly the re- 
verſe of republican principles, or the government 
of reaſon. I do not deny, that this official pomp 
has in a great meaſure the effect which is intended 
from it; it impoſes on the unthinking part of 
mankind, and has a tendency to ſecure their obe- 
dience. This effect, however, is not fo grows as 
that of ſimplicity, and the native dignity of reaſon 
would be; but on the moral habits of ſociety, its 
operation is more pernicious than at firſt view we 
are ready to imagine, So far as the people are 
caught by the impoſition, it leads them to wrong 

__ ideas of themſelves, of their officers, and of the 
real authority of laws. This is a fatal deviation 
ftom the true deſign of geverntnent ; for its prin- 
cipal object certainly - ought to be, to reQify our 
opinions, and improve ouf morals, _ e 

* For my own part, when I ſee # man in private 

_ life aſſuming an external ſplendour, fot the fake 
of gaining attention, I cannot but feel it an inſult 
offered to my underſtanding ; Eecauſe it is ſaying 
to me, that I have not_diſeeryrent enough to dif” 

| tinguiſh his merit, without, this kind of ecce fig- 
mum. And when an officer of government exhibits 
| himſelf in the foppery of a puppet, and is drawn 
dy fix or eight horſes; where two would be really 
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argument in favour of high ſalaries. And I think 
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more convenient to himſelf; I am grieved at the 
inſult offered to the nation, and at their ſtupidity if 
in not perceiving it. For the language of the 
mummery is imply this, That the officer cannot ff 
rely upon his own perſonal dignity as à title to 
reſpect, nor the l truſted to their own jufſ- 
tice, to inſure their execution. It is à füll ac. 
knowledgment on his part, that the government 
is bad, and that he is obliged to dazzle the eyes of 
the people, to prevent ſtheit diſcevering the cheat. 
When a ſet of Judges on the bench take the gains 
te ſhroud their Heads and ſhoulders in a fleece of 
horſe-hair, in order to reſemble the bird of wif= 
dom, it raiſes a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that they mean 
to palm upon us the emblem for the tealit xx. 
It is eſſential to the character of a free republic, 5 
that every thing ſhould be reduced to the ſtandard | 
of reaſon ; that men and laws ſhould depend on 
their own intrinſic merit, and that no ſhadow of 43 
deception ſhould ever be offered to the people ; as = 
it cannot fail to corrupt them, and pave the way 1 
to oppreſſion. I make theſe remarks, not that 
they will form an article proper to enter into your. rtr 
conſtitmion, but to remove every appearance of 2 


the conſtitution ought to contain a.genera]'deefara- 4} 
tion, that every public ſalary ſbould be refiriftetl s | 
n ſum nit more than ſufficient to reward the officer for 
bis labour; which ſum muſt, of coutfe, be left to / 

be fixed by the ſegiſlatur e. 
Sith, There appears to me to be an error of | 
doctrine in France, with reſpe& to the relation 

which ought to ſubliſt between the repreſentative, 
and his immediate conſtituents, It is faid, that 4 
| when a repreſentative is once ehoſen, and fent to 
the afſembly, he is no longer to be conſidered as 
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- - repreſenting: the people of the particular depart- 
ment Which ſent him, but af the nation at large; 
Aud therefore, during the term for which he is 
. Choſen, he is not accountable to the people who 
cChoſe him, but is to be controuled, removed f 
oer ſuſpendeil, only by the national aſſembly.” This 
appears to have been eſtabliſhed, in- order to get 
rid of a contrary doctrine, which was found to be 
inconvenient; Which was, that a delegate ſhould 
de bound at all times to follow the inſtructions of 
his conſtituents; as thereby all the advantages to 
E. be expected from: diſcuſſion and deliberation would 
X be loſt. If the firſt of theſe be an error, as I be- 
lieve- it is, it may be eaſily avoided, without run- 
ning into the laft. When the delegate receives 
inſtructions,” which prove to be contrary to the 
opinion which he afterwards forms, he ought to 
_ preſume.that his conſtituents, not having had the 
advantage of hearing the national diſcuſſion, are 
not well informed on the ſubje&; and his duty is 
to vote according to his conſcience. It is to be 
ſuppoſed that, for his own ſake, he will explain 
to them his motives ;- but if for this, or any other 
eCircumſtance, they ſhould be diſſatisfied with his 
conduct, they have an undoubted right at any time 
to recal him, and nominate another in his place. 
= This will tend to maintain a proper relation be- 
= tween the repreſentative and the people, and a 
due dependence of the former upon the latter. 
= Beſides, when a man has loſt the confidence of his 
fellow- citizens of the department, he is no longer 
their repreſentative; and when he ceaſes to be 
theirs, he cannot in any ſenſe be the repreſenta - 
tive of the nation; ſince it is not pretended that he. 
can deriye any authority, but through his own 
Conſtituentis. This, however, cannot deprive the 
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aſſembly of its right to expe] or ſuſpend a member 
for any refractory conduct, which may be deemed 
an offence againſt the ſtatte. 
© _ Sruenth, The article of invialebility, as applied 4 
to the members of the aſſembly, or to any other 
officers of the ſtate, is worthy of re- conſiderut ion. 4 
But before it be again decided in the affirmative, 7 
you ought to take a general view of that intereſt -: 
ing 1 ie of prong for debt. It is a ſpecies 5 
. of civil cruelty which, all modern governments 4 
have borrowed from the Roman law, which 'con- 3 
ſulered a debtor as a criminal, and committed the 4 
care of his puniſhment into the hands of the ere- © © * 
ditot, lendiag the public priſon as an inſttrument 
of private vengeance. It is a diſgrace to the wiſ- 
dom of a nation, and can never be allowed in a 
well regulated ſtate. If*no citizen thould be ar- 
reſted or deprived of his liberty; tor debt, there 
would be no need of making an exception in fas 
vour of the officers of government; and thus you 
would. remove a diſlinction which muſt always 
appear unjuſt. 0 NES. LED | 
Higbih, You will ſcarcely think that your duty 
is diſcharged, ſo as to atisfy your own minds on “ 
the eſtabliſhment of a conſtitution, from which _ 
the friends of humanity will anticipate a total re- 
generation of ſociety, until you ſhall have given a 
farther declaration on the ſubject of penal law. - 
All men of reflect ion are agreed, that puniſhment 
in modern times have loſt all proportion tothe ; Jo} 
crimes to which they are annexed, even on that 
ſcale of barbarous juſtice by which they were in⸗ 
troduced, Few, however, have had the wiſdom 
to diſcover, or tke - boldneſs: to declare, the true 
Cauſe of the evil; and While we remain ignorant | 
of the cauſe, it is no wonder that we fail in find- 
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—_ ing the remedy. Tis the glooms of meditation on 
- the miſeries of civilized life, I have been almoſt 
led to adopt this concluſien, That ſociety itſelf is 


ius cauſe of all crimes ; and, as ſuch, it has no 


Tight to-puniſh them at all, But, without indulg- 
ing the ſeverity of this unqualified aſſertion, we 


may venture to ſay, that every puniſhment is a new | 


crime;;/ though it may not in all caſes be ſo great 


28 Would follow from omitting to puniſmn. 
Phere is a manifeſt difference between puni/h- 


men and correctiin; tho latter, among rational be- 
ings, may always be performed by inſtruction; 
9 at moſt by ſome gentle ſpecies of reſtraint. But 
puniſhment, on the part of the public, ariſes 


” Fromno other ſource, hut a jealouſy op ower. It 


is a confeſſion of the inability of ſociety, to pro- 
tect icſelf againſt av ignorant or refractory mem- 


| 3 der. When there are factions in a ſtate, contend- 


ing for the ſupreme command, the pains infliQed 


by each party are ſummary; they often precede 
the crime; and the factions wreak. their vengeance 
on each other, as a prevention of expected inju- 
"ries. Something very fimilar to this is what per- 
_petually takes place in every nation, in what is 
called a ſtate of tranquility and order. For go- 
vernment has uſually been nothing more than a 
regulated faction. The party whick governs, and 


dhe party which reluctantly ſubmits to be governed, 


th maintain a continual conflict; and out of that 
1 


conffict proceed the crimes and the'puniſhments, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, the puniſhments and 
the crimes. When we ſee the power of the na- 
tion ſeizing an individual, dragging bim to a 
tribunal, pronouncing him worthy of death, and 

then going through the ſolemn formalities of exe- 


3 cution, it is natural to aſk, what is the meaning 
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of all this ? It certainly means, that the nation is 
in a ſtate of civil war; and even in that barbarous 
ſtage of war, when it is thought neceſſary to put 
all priſoners to death. In deciding the queſtion, 
whether a particular criminal ſhould be put to 
death, I never would aſk what is the nature of his 1 
offence; ĩt has nothing to do with the queſſion; I 
would ſimply enquire, what is the condition of 
the ſocicty. If it be in a ſtate of internal peace, 
I would ſay it was wicked and abſurd to think of 
inflicting ſuch puniſhment. To plead that there 
4 is a neceſſity for that deſperate remedy, proves a 
want of energy in the government, or of wiſdom 


in the nation F IND UTE 3, 
WMhen men are in a ſtate of war, with the ene- _ 
.my's- baypnets pointed at their breaſts, or. when 9 
they are in the heat of a revolution, .encompaſſed A 
by treaſon, and tormented by corruption, there is 
an apology for human flaughter; but When yen 
have eſtabliſhed a wiſe and manly government, 
founded on the moral ſenſe, and invigorated by tbe 43 
enlightened reaſon of the people, let it not be ſul- 1 
lied by that timid vengeance, Which belongs only 
to tyrants and uſurpers. I could with that your 
conſtitution might declare, not merely what it has 
already declared, that the penal code ſhall be re- 
formed, but, that within a certain period after the 
return of peace, the puniſhment of. death ſhall. be 
aboliſted. It ought likewile to enjoin it on the le- 
illative body to ſoften the rigour of puniſhments 
in general, till they ſhall amount to little more 4 
than a tender paternal correction. Whoever will! 
look into the human heart, and examine the order 
of nature ir ſociety, muſt be convinced, that this 
is the moſt likely method of preventing the com- f 
Miſſion of crimes. But, | F678" 
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1. * Ninth, In order to be conſiſtent with yourſelves 


in removing thoſe abuſes which have laid the foun- 
dation of af offncon apain(t ſociety, both in crimes 
and puniſhments, you onght to pay a farther at- 
tention to the neceſſſiy of public mmftrudtion; It is 
your duty, as a conſtituent aſſembly to eſtabliſh-a 
fſyſtem of government that ſhall improve the mo- 
rals of mankind. In raifing a people from ſlavery 
to freedom, you have called them to act on a new 
theatre; and it is a neceſſary part of yourdufineſs, 
to teach thera how to perform their parts. By dif. 
covering to a man his, rights, you impoſe upon 
him a new ſyſtem of duties. Every Frenchman, 
born to liberty, muſt now claim, among the firſt 
of his rights, the right of being inſtructed in the 
manner of preſerving them. This the ſoeiety has 
no authority to refuſe ; and to fail of enjoining it 
on the legiſlative body, as a part of its conſtant 
care, would be to eounterect the principles of the 
revolution, and ex poſe the whole ſyſtem to be 
overturned. „ LES Fs WEIR 
From what the conſtitution has already declared 
on this head, and from the diſpoſition of the two 
laſt aſſemblies, I have no doubt but conſiderable 
attemion will be paid to it; but I wich in this 
place to recommend it to a more particular conſi- 
deration, as a ſubject con nected with erimipal 
law. It is certain that no ubetdience can be rati- 
onally expected from any man to a law which he 
does not know. It is not only unjuſt, but abfurd 
and even impoſſible, to enforce his obedience. It 
is therefore but half the buſineſs of legiſlators to 
make good laws; an indiſpenſable part of their 
duty is to fee that every perſon in the ſtate ſhall 
perfedly underſtand them. The barbarous max. 
im of juriſprudence, That ignorance of the law ts 
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no excnſe to the affender, is an inſolent apology for 
tyranny, and ought never to diſgrace the policy of 
a rational government. I think therefore it would 
do honour to your conſtitution, and ſerve as a 
ſtimulus to your legiflature and to your magiſ- 
trates, in the great duty of inſtruction, to declare, 
That | knowledge is the fountlation' of obedience, and 
that laws ſhall have ns authority but where they are 
underfloeds oo e 
Tenth, Since I am treating of morals, the great 
object of all political inſtitutions, I cannot avoid 
beſtowing ſome remarks on the ſubject of public 
lotteries.” It is a ſhocking diſgrace to modern gav- - 
ernmeats, that they are driven to this pititul piece 
of knavery, to draw — from the people. But 
no circumſtance of this kind is ſo extraordinary, 
as that this policy ſhould be continued in France, 
ſince the revolution; and that a ſtate lottery thould 
ſtill be reckoned among the permanent ſources of 
revenue. It has its origin in deception; and de- 
pends for its ſupport, on railing and diſappointing 
the hopes of individuals, on perpetually agitating 
the mind with unreaſonable deſires of gain, on 
clonding the underſtanding with ſuperſtitious ideas 
of chance, deitiny, and fate, on diverting the at- 
tention from regular induſtry, and promoting a 
univerſal ſpirit of gambling, which carries all Torts 
of vices into all clafſes of people. Whatever wa 
we look into human affairs, we ſhall ever find, that 
the bad organization of ſociety is the cauſe of more 
diforders than could poſſibly ariſe from the natural 
temper of the heart. And what ſhall we ſay of a 
government, that avowedly - ſteps forward with. 
the inſolence of an open enemy, and creates a new 
vice. for the ſake of loading it with a tax? What, 
right has ſuch a mere” oh to puniſh our follies ? 
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And ho can look without diſguſt on the impious 
_ figure. it makes, in (holding the "ſcourge in one 
hand, and the temptation'in the other? You cannot 
heſitate to declare in your conſtitution, that all 
tate lotteries ſhall be for ever aboliſhed; 
5 ' Eleventh, | As yours is the firſt nation in the 
world, that has ſolemnly renounced the horrid bu- 
ineſs of - conqueſt, you ought to proceed one ſtep 
farther and declare, that you will have no more 
0 do with calenen. This is but a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of your former renunciation.“ For colo- 
= nies are an appendage of conqueſt ; and to claim 
3 a right to the one would de chiming a perpetual, 
yr reiterated” right to the other, Suppoſing your 
colonies were to declare independence, and ſet up 
a government of their own, (which your own 
,. principles and the firſt lawg of nature declare they 
| further to do) in that caſe, the ſame pretences 
which you now have to hold them under your con- 
trol, would certainly juſtify you in reconquering 
and ſubjecting them. But it would be a mere 
waſte of argument, to prove that you have no, 
right to retain a ſovereignty over them; and if 1 
could bring myſelf to pay ſo ill a compliment to 
your Juſtice, as to ſuppole that you could wifh to 
violate a right, for the fake of what is called po/rcy, 
it would be eaſy to ſhow, that to maintain foreign 
. poſſeſſions, is in all cafes as impolitic, as it is un- 
juſt and oppreſſive, - Policy; in this refpeR, can 
* . no other object but the advantages of trade; 
and it may de laid down as a univerſal poſition, 
| that whatever ſolid advantages can flow to the mo- 
ther- country from the trade of her colonies, would 
L - neceſſarily flow to her, if they were independent 
$ ſtates. The experience of mankind has not yet 
enabled us even to ſuppoſe a caſe, in which it 
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would be otherwiſe. Whatever is free and mu- 
tually advantageous in trade would be natural, and 
would be carried on by each party for its own 
intereſt: whatever is unnatural and forced; muſt 
be ſecured by means that will probably leſſen the 
quantity of the whole ; but at all events, the coſt 

of maintaining it will for ever exceed the profits. 
This is not only found to be true, from the expe- 
rience of every nation which has maintained colo 
nies abroad; but the nature of the ſubject re- 
uires that it ſhould al ways be the caſe. It is a 
theory, for the proof of which no experience could 
have been neceſſary; and it is to the pride of kings, 
and the miſtaken rapacity of governments, to the 
falſe glare of extended ſovereignty, and the deſire 
of, providing - predatory places for the ſytophants 
of courts, that we-are to attribute the train of 
calamities which has tormented the maritime na- 
tions of Europe, in maintaining colonies tor the - 
monopoly of trade. And where are we to look = 
for reaſon and reformation; but to France? The 
Engliſh. and other governments, to ſupport a con- 
Ne of character, and fill up the meaſure of 
their ſins, are faithful only to this one point, that 
ihe more they are convinced of the truth, the more 
obſtinate is t ir perſeverance in errorr.. 
I cannot but think it unneceſſary, it not imper- 
tinent, to enter into farther arguments to prove, 
that juſtice, policy, and the true principles of 
commerce, require you to ſet the example to the 
world, of declaring your colonies abſolutely free 
and independent 5 and of inviting them to 
form a government of their o n. The example 
would Bon be followed by other nations; if not 
from reaſom and from choice, at leaſt from the 
more imperious argument of neceſſi ß. 
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Twelfth, I cannot cloſe my letter, without ſome 
reflectiuns on he policy of maintaining any thing 
ke what is called a flanding army in time e peace, 

which ſeems to have been the intention of your firſt 
aſſembly. Such-a. force would have many fatal 
effects on the ſpirit of a republican government, 


pected from it. According to your on principles, 
you will, have no more to do with foreign wars, 
unleſs: you are invaded ;; and it is probable, that 
the preſent is the laſt invaſion that will ever be 
+ formed againſt, France. But, be that as it may, 
a ſtanding militaty force is the worſt reſource that 
can be found tor the defence of a free republic. 
In this caſe, the ſtrengih of the army is the weak - 
neſs of the nation. Ft the army be really ſtrong 
enough to be relied; on for defence, it not only 
impoſes upon the people a vaſt unneceſſary ex- 
pence, but it muſt be a dangerous inſtrument, in 
the hands of dangerous men ;. it may furniſhi the 
means of civil wars, and of the deſtruction of lib- 
erty. If, on the contrary, it be not ſufficient for 
external defence, it will only ſerve to diſappoint 
the people. Being taught to believe that they have 
an army, they will ceaſe to truſt in their own 
ſtrength, and be deceived in their expectations 
of ſafety. tele e eee ee We L d. 
But the greateſt objection againſt a ſtanding ar- 
my is, the effect it would have on the political 
ſentiments. of the people. Every citizen ought 
to feel himſelf to be a neceiſary part of the great 
community, for every purpoſe to.whichithe public 
intereſt can call him to act; he ſhould feel the 
habits of a citizen and the energies of a ſoldler, 


withaut being excluſively deſtined to the functions 


of either. His phyſical and moral powers ſhould 
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de kept in equal vigour; as the diſuſe of the for- 
mer would be very ſoon followed by the decay of 
the latter. If it be wrong to trult the legiſlative 
power of the ſtate for a number of years, or for 
ife, io a ſmall number of men; it is certanl7 
more prepoſterous to do the ſame thing with re- 
| gate to military power. Where the wiſdom re- 4 

des, there ought the ſtrength to reſide, in the ; 
great body of Go people; and neither the one nor 
other ought ever to be delegated, but for hort 

riods of time, and under ſevere reſtrictions. 3 

his is the way to preſerve a temperate and man- 1 
ly uſe of both; and thus, by ruſting only 10 
themſelves, the people will be ſure of a perpetual | 
defence againſt the open force, and the ſecret in- 
trigues of all poſſible enemies at home and abroad. _ 

Thirteenth, Atter tracing the outlines of your 4 
conſtitution, according to your preſent ideas, and 
proclaiming it in the moſt ſolemn manner, as the 
foundation of law and right, it will ſtill be vain to 
think of reſtraining the people from making al- 
terations and amendments, as often as experience 
| ſhall induce them to change their opinions. The 
point you have to aim at in this, is to agree upon 
a method in which amendments can be made, with- 
out any of - thoſe extraordinary exertions, which 
would occaſion unneceſſary inſurrections. The 
more eaſy and expeditious this method ſhall ap- 
pear, the leſs likely it will be to provoke diſorders, 
and the better it will anſwer the purpoſe, provided 
it always | refers the ſubject to the real wiſhes of 
the people. I would propoſe, therefore, (on the 
el that your legiſlative body ſhall be cho- 
en only for one year at a time) that every annual 
national aſſembly ſhall have power to propeſe, and 
the. next ſucceeding. * adopt and ratify, any 
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conſtitutional code. But it ſhould wee be done 
_-under this reſtriction, that the articles to be propoſed 
y any one aſſembly, ſhould be agreed to, and publiſhed 
tathe people in every department,” within the firft fix 
months 2 the 2 of that aſſembly. This would 
give time to the people to di ob the ſubject fully, 
and to form their opinions, previous to the time 
of electing their members to the next aſſembly. 
The members of- the new aſſembly, when they 
ſhould come together, would thus be competent 
10 declare the wiſhes of the people on the amend- 
ments propoſed, and would act upon them as they 
ſhould think proper. The ſame power of propefing 
and then of adopting would be continued from year 
to year with perfect ſafety to the conſtitution, - and 
| _ ' with the probability of improvement. 
hs, gentlemen, I have given a haſty fetch 
2 | of ſome leading ideas, that lay with weight upon 
my mind, on a ſubje& uf much importance to the 
| Mo of a conſiderable: portion of the human 
r If they ſhould be thought of no value, they 
2 "will of courſe occupy but lutle of - your attention, 
and therefore can do no injury. If I have ſaid 
_ any thing from which a uſeful reflection ſhall be 
= drawn, I ſhall feel myſelf. happy in having render- 
ed ſome ſervice to the moſt glorious _ that- ever 
a nas Myon 15 en, 15 
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On the advantages of the French Revolution, and the 
.. neceſſity & adepting its principles in Italy. 
AD VERTISEM ENT 
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Tuts Letter was written at Chambery in 
Savoy, in December 1792, at the requeſt of thole _ 
members of the National Convention, who were 
then in that country, for the purpoſe of organiſing 
the department of Mont Blanc. It was printed in 
French at Grenoble, and in Italian at Nice, and 
ſent from thoſe places into Piedmont, and other 
parts of Italy, during that winter. 
It will occur to the reader of the Engliſh copy, 

which now appears for the firſt time in print, that 
the defection of Dumourier, in April 1793, the Y 
violent factions which diſtracted the Convention, 
J and the ſubſequent civil commotions in many parts 
: of France, occupied the attention of che republi- 
cans the remainder of that year- Their opera- i 
ions againſt the league of 9 enemies (which - © => 
Was now augmented by the addition of England, "ol 
Holland, Spain, and Naples) were confined for 
that campaign to the defence of the frontiers ; 
and they were thus prevented from puſhing t 
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_ extenſive advantages which they had gained the 
per before. LR r 

- This circumſtance; relieved the king os Sar- 
3 dinia from the deſpair in which he had been 
plwKunged. It gave him time to augment his for- 

des and repair his fortifications. It gave him ar- 
guments againſt the French and the principles of 

the revolution, and thus enabled him in ſome de- 

gees to unite his people in favour of the ſy ſtem of 
deſpotiſm to which they had been accuſtomed; 

for it muſt be confeſſed, that the manner in which 

F the French affairs were conducted that year, had a 
> ſtrong tendency to excite a diſrelith to their cauſe 
in the minds of diſtant or ignorant obfervers. In 
addition to all theſe advantages, he received a 
ſubſidy from England, to enable him to defend 
his own dominions; by the aid of which he has 
fince obtained a large body of auxiliary troops 
from Tirol, Milan, and Tuſcany... . 
TDheſe unexpected events produced a remark- 
able change in the relative ſituation of the French 
and Piedmonteſe, from the cloſe of the firſt cam- 
paign to the cloſe: of the ſecond. But the third 

5 is now opened with as much advantage to the 

3 French as the moſt ardent republican could expect. 
The troops deſtined for the invaſion of Italy this 
year, did not amount to mere than one tenth of 
the military force that they now have in motion 
on the continent. Yet theſe have already paſſed 
the Alps in three different ditections, and are at 
. this time maſters of a conſiderable. part of Pied- 
mont. It is probable that this campaign will 
eſtabliſh the revolution in that country, but un? 
*. happily with more expence of blood than was ex- 
pected from former appearances. Could che 
lame force. haye been employed there the laſt year, 
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Gr a eircuraſiance#: that then exiſted, 
may preſume it would have met but little o 
fition ; and the writer might have Had the phe 


faction of feeing that his letter had produced ſore 


effect in promoting the cauſe of liberty and __ 
= in Fe ant hoes, part of the ward: 
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CHAMBERY, December 27, 1792. 


CITIZENS OF PIEDMONT, 


7 4 * 


5 TY en et oneof the ſtrongeſt frontiers 
of a country which nature ſeems to. have deſtined 
to be the happieſt in Europe. But a number of 
imperious circumſtances, of which you have been 
rather the victims than the authors, have for many 
centuries inverted the order of things, and depri- 
ved you of thoſe advantages which ought ro attend 
your ſituation. I am * in this part of the 
world ; Italy is known to me only from its hiſtory, 
and your preſent condition only from diſtant obſer- 
vation and report. It is not probable that 1 ſhall 
ever have the pleaſure of ſeeing you or any part of 
your country. You mult, therefore, acquit me of 
entertaining any deſire to miſlead you, as I can 
have no poſſible intereſt in addreſſing you this letter, 
but the intereſt the human heart naturally takes in 
uttering the truth on a very important ſubject. 
You are my fellow-ercatures ; as ſuch J love you, 
and cheriſh the ties which ought to be mutual be- 
tween us. You are in a condition which appears 
to mc to call upon you to burſt the bands of flayery,; 
in this view, I am ready to hail you as brothers, 
and with to aid you in your work. EA... us 

I preſume in the firſt place, and I think I am 

nat deceived, that you are diſcontented with your 
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preſent ſituation. I believe you are convinced that 


you cannot be happy, as, a people, while thepow= © 
ers of your government remain as they now are, 
as relative to the church, the ſtate, and the army. 
If this be true, you mult with for a change; pro- 
vided ſuch change can be within your power, and _ 
provided you are convinced that it would be for 
your advantage. Let us examine theſe two points: 
whether you are able to effect a revolution in your = 
government; and if you are, whether you would _ * 
be benefited by it.—PFor'ir'is not mv-wilh to hurry. 
you into meaſures, of Which you cannot ſee the 
iſſue, and for which you are not prepare. 
I. Are vou able to:effett a revolution in our ge. 
vernment ? Ja: £ 3) ting 134443 1 l Wd - — 
he queſtion need never be aſked of any people, i 
when conſidered with reference to themſelves only, , 
without regard to their neighbours.” A whole peo- 
ple is eſſentially ſovereign. They can at all times 
do as they pleaſe with their own affairs, unleſs they 
are overpowered by ſurrounding nations. It is the 
people who ſupport: the government as it now is; 
and the ſame ſovereign people can at any tine 
change its form, „„ it in Whatever man- =_ 
ner it ſhall pleaſe them beſt, The queſtion has no = 
Aifficulty in it, but when viewed with reference to 
the intereſt which other governments may have in 
eventing a revolution in their neighbourhood. *- 
be enquiry, purſued in this connection, be- 
comes more extenſive; eſpecially. when applied to 
a country of ſmall dimenſions, and to a nation 
lefs powerful than ſome of its neighbours, Such 
is Piedmont. '-Had you been called upon ſeven 
years ago to look into your affairs, and take the 
government into your own hands, you muſt have 9 
conſidered it as à dangerous experiment. Eyxen 
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204 LETTER TO THE 


| ſuppoſing ehe Feigl of your” ſufferings to have 
been as great then as they are now, and ſuppoſing 


vou had been poſſeſſed of the ſame information 
Which youthave ſince drawn from the progreſs of 
4 liberty in Europe, it would fearcely have been 
pPrudent for you to have engaged in ſo daring an 
enterpriſe. All the tytants in your:neighbourhood 
would have brought forward their armies of flaves 
to exuſh the rebellion. The French court would 
bave been, at that time, as much your enemy as 
F - the French nation is now your friend. And the 
— houſe of Auſtria, with all the ſubdivifions of its 
power in Italy, poſted at your gates, would have 
united with that of; Bourbon, to. have guaranteed 
your King in every poſſible extent of his oppreſſion. 
under theſe diſadvantages your ſtroggles for li- 
berty migbt have been vain; a might even have 
5 1 a new / injury, inſtead of relie ving you 
from the old. But the ground is now changed ; 
- the duty you owe to yourſelves. is clearly pointed 
Hut byithe natural vutrent of events; and the work 
yaw haye to do, in eſtabliſhing a perfect and undiſ—- 
turbed liberty, is in my opinion much eaſief Han 
vou imagine. France is at tbis time, not only the 
moſt powerful nation in Europe, but when engag⸗ 
ec, as ſhe no is, in defence of liberty, ſhe is a 
match for all the other powers of Europe, when 
united in defence of tyranny. France is now your 
natural friend, the friend of all people and the 
enemy of all tyrants, She is indeed the only friend 
"roo have as a nation in this part of the world. 
France has brought liberty to your doors; and ſhe 
invites you, in the name of all that is dear to you 
as men, in the name of all that can bind you to the 
intereſts of human nature in general, to accept 


the bleſſing at her hands. She has done more ; ſho 
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=» PEOPLE OF PIEDMONT. 205 
has taught you and all other people how priblie 
happineſs is to be acquired and preferved. ' She 1 
has addreſſed herſelf to the great principles of rea- 4 
ſon which. are common to all men; ſhe has cleared = 
away the maſs of prejudice, of falſe doctrine, of + il 
ſuperſtition in the ſcienee of morals; à maſs which 4 
the.complicated abuſes of / tyranny,” continued for 
many centuries, had accumulated on the human 
mind. She has laid down: and clearly defined the 
rights and duties of man and of citizens, explain- = 
ed the great doctrine of equality, the true deſign 
of government, the nature of the truſt to be repof :Y 

_ ed in public officers,” as fervants of the people, by 
whom they are created and by whom they are 
paid. She has taught you a great practical truth, 
which is too conſoling to be rejected, and too clear 
to be called in queſtion, hat you are the ſovereigns S 
in yaur own country; that you have not, that you * - 
cannot have a maſter, unleſs you chooſe to give 
up your reaſon, and renounce the character f 
men ; that for any man to call himſelf your ſo pve: 

reign is a blaſ e, againſt God the ſovereign of 

nature, and againſt men the proprietors of the 

PP ²˙ . ß ĩͤ 00000 
Obligations of gratitude are due to the French 

nation Fin you, and from every people in Eu- 

rope. She has conquered libertv for all men, and | 

14 the foundation for univerſal public felicity; . + 

Other nations have only te build the fuperſtructs .. 

ure, of which the model is given them in the cons 

ſtitution of this great republic. n 
But let us not amuſe ourſelves with words, nor | 

reſt; the argument on theoretical-principles, howev- 2 

er igeonteſtible they may be. Let us ſpeax f f 

facts that are paſſing before our eyes, and call tos 
mind the events of the great year that is now dra vs 
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ing io a cloſe. You have ſeen the principal ty- 
rauts and the moſt formidable arrnics of Europe, 
_ combined and marching in the full career of pro- 
miſed victory againſt the libertics of France. 
I Theſe;armics after ſweeping over half of Europe 
And famiſhing whole countries in their way to the 
French frontiers, have there been cut to pieces by 
24 a handful of ffeemen, and driven out of their 
 - _cnuntry.. Liberty has marched on the heels of 
© the fugitives ;.the arch tyrant of Auſtria, at the 
head of this fatal conſpiracy of kings, has loſt the 
finèſt part of his dominions; many of the ſubal- 
tern princes of the empire have loſt the whole of 
theirs, and are now beggars abroad among their 
brother brigands, who are in expeQation of the 
ſame inevitable fate. The ſtandard of liberty has 
4 reached the borders of the Rhine by the miſcar- 
iage of the ſame combination which has, brought 
in, to the ſummit of the Alps. 7 16 208 | 
All the crowned heads in Europe are now cov- 
ocered with thorns, The man of Turin, who galls 
-_ , kimſelf your king, has been forced ta relinquiſh 
one half of the uſurpations of his anceſtors, and 
is now menacing you with deſtruction for fear 
vou ſhould reclaim the teſt. The Dutehy of Sa- 
voy and the county of Nice, more fortunate than 
F you, haye been the firſt to caſt off his yoke, and 
3 are now ready to aſſiſt you with their arms to fol- 
low their example, pepe and the other Ital- 
an deſpots, are occupied in reſtraining-the ſpirit 
_ of liberty at home; ſo that no one of the neigh- 
bouring powers is in a condition to take any con- 
ſiderable part in your affairs, except the French ; 
and the French are wiſhing to give you every aid 
that you may aſk. Jͤö;ͥͤ. 4 OE 
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\ PEOPLE OF PIEDMONT. | -267 
Vader theſe bim st, we N no 1 2 er 
| enquire whether you are able to effect a bel 
tion ; the more natural queſtion is, are yo able. +_ 
to reſiſt it? It is true, the French have renounced _* 
all ideas of conqueſt, and have declared that they 1 
will never make war againſt the liberty of any ' 
people. But you will obſerve that this principle | 
contains in itſelt a declaration of war againſt all 
tyrants who are hoſtile to the liberty of France; 
eſpecially againft thoſe whoſe vicinity renders them 
dangerous to the internal peace of the new repub.. 
lie, by foſtering its fugitive - traitors, and being 
the centre of new conſpiracies agaiuſt the tigbts 
of man. The court of Turin comes under this 
deſcription... It is hoſtile to the liberties of France; 1 
it has been ſo from the beginning; che nature of = 
its external connections and of its internal conti. 
wtion; requires that it fhould be ſo to the end. 
The court of Turin mult; therefore, be over- | 
turned; the gaverament of your country muſt be | 
changed, and iis powers reltored to yo to 0 whom 
5 naturally belong. ' 
Tais is a ſample view of facts, which may n 
to indicate the preſent” criſis of your affairs, of M 
Which it is proper that you ſhould be apprifed'; g ; 
that by a due conſidetation of the eaufes your may = 
not be aſtoniſhed at the effects. I make known'ty - 
you my opinion, -with all the frankneſs that the 
HMlemnity of tlie ſubject demands; and it ſceme il 
almoſt impoſſible that you ſhould tail to turn the 11 
. e to your advantage. 
II. The more important queſtion to be di ſcuſſ- 
edi is, Ml etben you will be benefited by a revolution = 
in ysur government ©. = 
3 of you will Joubilefs conſider this enqui- þ 
ry as ſuperfluous, becauſe your condition can 
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Darceh 5 . . and che means of fen- 
_ dering it better are ſo obvious that they cannot 
5 nes the ſughteſt obſervation, But thoſe of you 
 whaare accuſtomed to reflect on the principles of ' 
liberty will pardon the'ſimplicity of tha enquiry, 
in fayour-oft the greatimaſs of the people whom it 
is our duty to inſtruct. There has been ſo much 
falſehood and folly imppſed on that claſs of man- 
kind, in ordet to debaſe and brutalize their minds 
10 the level of their condition, that their ignorance 
has become preter. natural; it is almoſt neceſſary to 
— 8 their inſtruction cee them that they 
ate human ereatures. But, citizens of Italy, de- 
ſcendants of Brutus and Catoyi this: ſtate of depra- 
dation i not the condition deſigned fos man. The 
_ "God; of equal liberty has allotted you a different 
_ birthright;;- you are now invited to reclaim your 
Inheritance, io take poſfeſſion of- your: portion 
among your brethren, to enjoy! it in peace, and 
reſtore; harmony to the great family of men. 
Vu have been fatally miſinformed with reſpect 
: --to the nature of the French -revolution;*#nd;the 
events that have attended it. Vour religuus teach- 
ers and your politieal maſters have an intereſt. in 
deceiving you. Fhey Unite their efforts for this 
purpoſe; they blind your: eyes, as you blind'the 
eyes of a mill: horſe, that he may not ſee his har- 
neſs, nor conſider the weight he, draws. Ff the 
mill-horſe could know that he has only a feeble 
child for a conductor, and that he is made to go 
conſtantly round in the ſame {mall circle, fo that 
be cannot hope to come nearer his -journey's end; 
elpecially if he could look into the neighbonring 
fields and ſee the other horſes e g their liber- 
ty, he would ſoon revolt aj gen e little deſpot, 
he would grow a Pin the ſame unpro- 
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PEOPLE or PIEDMONT. 269 + © 
miſing round of fatigue, and refuſe to do bis 
work. It is for this reaſon that you blind bis 
eyes. My friends, the ſame arts are uſed with 
you. The clergy and the nobles of your county, 
with a man at their head whom they call a king, 
do nothing but live pon your labours. They 
cannot ſupport their luxury by any other means 

than by keeping you- conſtantly at work., They 
—_'kriow that if vou were to be informed of » their 
weakneſs and of your own ſtrength, you would. 
refuſe to be their drudges. They are ſenſible that 
the moment vou open your eyes, you will ſee that 

; they are but men, that all men are equal in their 
rights, that they have no more right or power o 
he kings and lords over you, than vo have to he 
kings and lords over them; and that in conſe- 

nence- of this, you would immediately overtin 

that abominable ſyſtem of public tebbery Which. 
they call a government, and eſtabliſh a new and 

equal government, which thould ſecure to every 

man the fruits of his own labours, protect the 
innocent, puniſh the guilty, and inſtruct every 
member of ſociety in his duties and his rights. 
This is preciſely what the people of France | 
Have: done; and the performance of this great 

work, ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of mankind, 

is called the French revolution. It is the know 

ledze of this revolution Which your court and x 
clergy wiſh to conceal from von, leſt you Thould -. / 
follow: the example. They prevent the French 
newſpapers from coming into your corintry'; they 

forbid the reading of all bock that treat of this. 
revolution, and all converſation on that or any 

other political ſubject; they have ſhut up the po- 

pular theatres at Turin, and left open none but 

chat of the nobility, from which the ciuzens ate 
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excluded; N W (ode elſe: the great univer- 

ſity of that capital, ea the Livni of the 

- Provinces, which-uſed-to bring ſtudents frem all 

parts of Italy, and a conſiderable emolument to 

the town; they have doubled the number of their 
ſpies, and increaſed the powers of the police. 

All this is to keep you ignorant of the F Wel 
revolution, that ybu may not be diſpoſed to follow 
the example. Obſerve the inſult offered to your 

” underſtanding. If the example Were bad, your 
' © good ſenſe would teach you to ſhun it; it would 
need only to be known, to be deſpiſed; and it 

,oupht to be explained to all people, that they 

might learn to avoid ſuch; a dangerous innovation. 

If it be good, it ought to be taught by your teach- 
ers, and imitated Is allahe world. But be aſſured 

that the very caution they uſe to prevent your com- 
ing to the knowledge of the a0, is a proof that 
fuch a revolution would be an advantage 1 to you and 

a diſadvantage. to them. 

But this is not all ;-:they have invented a FM 
ſand falſehoods to ſupply the place of truth. "They 
have told you lies, in order to excite, your enmity 
againſt your beſt friends, and to rouſe you to war 
againſt thoſe ei Which ought to de as dear 

10 yu as to the French ; becaufe they are the 

principles of equa] liberty and national happineſe, 

applicable to all people. They have told you that 
the French nation is a race of robbers, aſſaſſins, 
and atheiſts; that the have overturned the religion 
* of their country, waged war againfl oF: roperty 
and againſt the lives of its owners. Theſe are 
=: inpudent falſehoods which never could have been 
im poſed upon you for a moment, had you an 
3 e E Judge for , | | 
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© "PEOPLE OF PIEDMONT. 211 
Withiregard to religion; I only requeſt om in 
look intorihg firſt wir, betty er 2 
by the national aſſembly. Non will find them 
conformable to the ſyſtem of the catholic faith 
as taught by the apoſtles and recognized in your 
country, | before the church was cannected with 
the civil government, and before the miniſters of 
the altar became the tyrants af the ſtate. Fhe 
French conſtitution has declared, that all men ſhall 
be tree to worſhip God in their own. way, and to 
follow the dictates of their conſcience. It any man 
hall tell you that this is deſtroying your religion, | 
he is a liar, and not worthy: to be your teacher: be 
'The-goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt preaches to you in the 
ſtrongeſt language the great doctrine of equality; = 
that all men are equal in the ſight of God, and that 4 
vou ſhall call no ma. your maſter upon earth. 1 
This is the very language of the Freneh revolu- 
tion. Bus its authors have gane farther; and, to 
filence all cavillers who could perſuade you or 
others that they have deſtroyed the catholic relig- 
ion, they have done more to maintain it than any 
legiſlative: body ever did before; they have ordain- 
end that the prieſts and biſhops, «choſen; by the peo 
ple, ſhall be ſalaried and paid out of the national 
M 3 A 1 : 7 
: It is true, they he ſuppreſſed thoſe hannts of 
4illenefs, hypocriſy, and vice, known'by the name 
of monaſteries and convents. This is an advantage 
to religion, inſtead of being againſt it; for relig- 
ion icaches men to do good, and te labour. for 
their living; but theſe inſtitutions teach them to 
do nothing, and live upon the labours of others. 
Be aſſured, therefore, that the French havg doe 
nothing to the diſadvantage of religion; but, on 
the contrary, they have dome much to maintain it 
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| in irs alive; pu iy and inflojchitt ce: But T in- 
treat you in the ſinderitytof my heart not to re- 
ceive this fact on the ſtrength of my aſſertion, or 
that af any other man; but to look into their con- 
duct and judge for yourſelves. 1 a 
Tou have been likewiſe taught Believe that 
the French have violated private property. This 
is à malicious calumny, which-every ſtep of their 
reyolution will contradict,” the moment you be- 
come acquainted with it. In all the decrees of 
the national aſſembly, in all the irregular move- 
ments and inſurrections of the people, whatever 
was the object, yon will find they have paid a moſt 
facred regard to individual property. Their con- 
duct in this refpect has been more laudable within 
the laſt three years thanithat of any other govern- 
ment in Europe. The ſame thing may be ob- 
ſerved with regard to the private morals of the peo- 
ple; they are eſſentially better than they former] 
were. There have been Jeſs” inſtances of theft 
and robbery in France ſince the revolution, than at 
any former period; and probably leſs, in propor- 
tion to its population, than in any of the er e 
bouring countries during the ſame period. 
With regard to the national aſſembly, I will 
give you ſome inſtances of their ihviolable princi- 
ple of preſerving the pWperty of individuals 
amidſt the ſhock of the revolution. The abuſes 
of the ancient government had: created thouſands 
of uſeleſs offices in every department of ſtate, in 
the /aw, the finance, and the ting's houſehald, the 
ſame as you ſee at Turin. Theſe offices were 
ſuppoſed to have been purchaſed and paid for by 
hols: who held them; though many of them had 
been given gratis through favour and intrigue. 
On the regeneration of the government and of the 
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nation by the revolution, it was neceſſary that 
theſe deſtructive ſinecures ſhould de ſuppreſſed; 
and the aſſembly, conſidering them as the proper- 


ty of the holders, purchaſed up this property and 


paid the proprietors the full prices they had given 
or wers ſuppoſed to have given for their places. This 
act of juſtice was certainly not neceſſary to the*re- 
volution. It muſt therefore be conſidered as a 
mark of that naional dignity which forbids the 


violation of any kind of private property, howev= 


er lender the title by which it is claimed. 


Another inſtance may be obſerved in che public 


debt. It is well known that the public debt of 
Frafice, as well as that of Piedmont, was con- 


tracted by a wieked and infamous court, the great- 


er part ot it for the worſt of purpoſes. It was in 
part contracted to ſuport the vices of a horde of 


men and women at Verſailles, who were a diſ- 


grace to human nature, and whom the nation was 
under no obligation to maintain; it was in part 
contracted to carry on, foreign wars and con- 
queſte, the expreſs ee of which was to rivet 
the chains of the people at home. But as the 
creditors , in general were not to be blamed for 


theſe things, they were declared to be the propri- 
etors of the debt; and the nation aſſumed upon it- 
ſelf the payment, without any dimunition. This 


muſt ever be remembered as an act of ſovereign 
magnanitnity, and of diſintereſted protection to the 
p taperty of individuals; an act to which they 


were not conſtrained by any neceſſity or previous 


obligation. A royal bankruptcy might have been 


declared; withont affecting the future credit of the 
nation; and the revolution» would have ſuffered 
no delay; but would have been facilitated by proceed - 
ing on this principle. Inſtead of doing this, the 
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people have voluntarily taken an immenſe burden 
3 on themſelves, even under the humiliating cir- 
cumftance of giving a ſantiog to all the extrava- 

gance of the two laſt centuries, and paying at this 

day, under the rigid economy of a republic, for 
1 thoſe ſplendid: palaces, gardens, and water-Works, 

Which inſult the poverty of millions, and ſtare the 

nation in the face with the unpuniſhed crimes of a 

race of execrated kings. n | 

The act of the atſembly declaring the church 
Hands to be the property of the nation, the ſup- 
„  - Preflion of tithes and other feudal. claims, have 
deen often mentioned as violations. of property. 
Thoſe who: really "conſider them in this light are 

weak men, or they have not examined the ſub- 
ject; thoſe who-perſuade yau to think ſo, without 
delieving it themſelves, are Wicked men, and not 
d 0o be truſted, As to the church lands, this act of 
due aſſembly did not change the property of them 
ET  atall,, They belonged to the nation before.— 
What the aſſembly did, was to change the mode 
of paying the clergy, equalize their ſalaries, and 
reduce the number of eccleſiaſtics. That labori- 
ous and more uſeful claſs of the clergy, who be- 

fore were ſtarving upon a beggarly pittance, have 

had their ſalaries raiſed ; that idle and overgrown 

| claſs, who, without doing any duty, were living 
in the ſtyle of princes and tyrants, have been re- 
duced to a moderate income. All are now choſen 

by the people, and all paid by the nation. With 
regard to the feudal claims, they were founded in 
uſurpation. Phe lantlords and nobles, to whom 
they were attributed, had no right to them or pro- 
periy in them, any more than the king of Sardin- 

ia has property in you, or in the people of Jeruſa- 


Jem, of which he lixewiſeſty les himſelf king: Theſe 
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feudal claims were' mere badges of ſervitude, which 
the eſtabliſhment of equal liberty and the abolition 
of hereditary titles rendered it neceſſary to deſtroy. 
The nation has in all inſtances ſhowed itſelf able 
to diſtingniſh between the empty ſuperſtition” of 
pomp, Which ſerves only to debaſe mar kind, and 
the [olid principles of fociety on which the revolu- 
tn wants. è Aa 
Lou have heard it likewiſe afferted that the 
French revolution has been marked with cruelt 
and murder. This is unfortunately true. But it 
has likewiſe been marked with treachery, with 
bribery, with perjury, wich all the complicated 
wiles of expiring deſpotiſm. All the cruelty, all 
the crimes of every name or denomination, that 
have attended this revolution, have proceeded 
from royalty, the adherents of royalty, and the 
refractory prieſts. The court of Verſailles had 
been for ages a ſchool of falſehood and deceit; 
and*the execution of the penal laws ſerved-as 3 
-public exhibition of torture, to familiarize ihe 
people with the moſt fanguinary puniſhments. .* If. 
the court of Turin and the laws of Piedmont are 


any better, it is happier for you you will hive * F 


the leſs wickedneſs to combat in the courſe of your 
revolution. But I fear in ſome reſpeAs they are 
worſe. Theſe circutnſtances in France had trained 
up in all parts of the kingdom a numerous claſs of 

men verſed in every art of ' treachery and perhdy. 
In this ſituation of things the great maſs of the 
people, Who are naturally honeſt and good, ſet 
themſelves ſeriouſly to work in the buſineſs of the 
revolution ; which might have bcen carried on. 
with the greateſt harmony; as it had nothing in 
view but the welfare of the Whole. But theſe. 
deceittul men, being enemies of the revolution, 
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and finding thar*they could not . 1 by open 
force, ame the,maſk of patriotiſw, and brought 
themſelves into places of tiuſt in every. depariment 
of, the legiſlative and executive power, The effect 
of this was that theſe good <4 7 found themſelves 
* eceived: and betrayed in every ſtage of their affairs, 
from the beginning. of the revolution in 1789, till 
the tenth of Auguſt, 1792. Peing ee e by 
tttaeitors and not know ing hom to truſt even with 
the execution of their own vengeance, it was ne- 
ral and ſometimes neceſſary that they thovid 
= this terrible, taſk upon hemfclves. In 


ome inſtances indeed this popular yengeance has 

en ill direQed, and has fallen on inngeent bete, 
But theſe inſtances/are rare. v.49, tt 

Tbe limits, 1 preſoribe to my letter, ill not 
allow of my .entening into details on a ſubje ct fo 
wtricate.and;extenſive.. This, howeyer, may be 
4 on as an undeniable truch, that nothing is 

ore humane, generous and juſt, than the general 
b of the revolution; and whatever particular 
acts may ſeem. to contaavene” theſe principles, 
thoſe acts are chargeable upon Us. enemics, and 
not upon its friends. 

Bit to arriys at the ſubject the moſt iptereſting 
for your: immediate conlderation, tet us follow 

"BEL wins ur ten Kefer to the ehoblifhvient 
of the Revolutionary Tibunal.,..1 i indeed to be 


1 regreited\that that inſtitutian was. aeferred o fa Tate 
4 periad; as it mas calculated - to prevent a nigre ſu- 
multuaus made of exerciſing. popular vengeance, But 

it is more to. be regretted-that;ſuch- a tribunal lecame 
neceſſary al all, and eſpecially. that ut has been ſeme- 
tines ufed by ile leaders, as an infirument of party 
WR without an honeſt regard ta the gocd o the caiiſe. 
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_ the courſe ef the revolution in à geographica! 
2 logic, and paſs with it from Franet to Piedmont. 4 
The revolution in this journey has Nopped to Win- 
ter in Savoy, from whence I Write this leite; 
ant before we mount the Alps, it is natural to ⁵ 
make à pauſe, to contemplate the country Where 
we are. Here is a pegple who lately made part 
of yourſelves, and who are now ſeparated fromm 
you, rather on account of their vicinity to Francs, 
than for any particular intereſt di erent from your _* | 
own.” For, in the great cauſe of liberty, the in- 
tereſts of all people are the fame; It is the cauſeo cf 
tyranny that has made them enemies; it is he 
impoſition and falſehood of thoſe who would live © 
on other men's labours, that have occaſioned alf 9 
the wars of every nation in the world. The peo 
ple of Savoy were certainly under a obligation tod ñ⁵ 
be governed by the king of Jeruſalem; though _ *8 
they had groaned under his yoke for many gene- þ 
ations. Their late conduct in declaring their own -, - i 
ſovereignty and independence, aboliſhing beredi- : 
tary titles, and eſtabliſhing a government of their 


— 


own on the principles of equal liberty, is a ſub- 
jet which muſt ſtrike your winds'in a very inter- 
elting point of view. Your tyrants will repreſent A ö 


it as a crime which ought to excite your indigna. 
tion ; and they will call on you to take up arme 
and ruth headlong into a deſtructive war, to afliſlt _ 
them in reducing this country again to their obedi F: 
ence, They are now preparing their forces, 
augmenting their armies, borrowing money abroad *-- ä 
and extorting it from the hand of induſtry at home, 
for this deteſtable - purpoſe. You are to be taken 
from your farms and your ſhops, and enrolled in 
the regiments of death. If you are unwilling ts 


engage in this new kind of flayery, you are to be 
hs ST * 2 *. e * 2 - 
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to Italy. 
es of theſe two great fractions of the continent. 


1 As long 
rants, erp My 
each fide of the 
both to the inra 


avoid being inſulted by foreign armies in their 


nao intereſt in their quarrels. Vour 
of examples of this kind, from the days of Han- 
nibal, down to that infamous war of the Spaniſh 

- ſucceſſion, which involved 3 your country in blood 
and held half Europe in arms for many years to- 
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like ſo many Fdlons, dragged 1 
your wives and ahildren, and tartured into diſgi- 
b under the laſh of a military officer.” Yous 
ilies are tg be left to periſh. in oyerty, while 
Vet perha $ are e in che Ad. 
But before you ſuffer ourſelves to de, drtven ta | 
_ this eee buſineſs, I; | intreat you to refort ta 
ur on reaſon, and exerciſe the right of Judge 
ing for yourſelves. Conſider the nature of 
enterpriſe, and the object you have in en ä 
Who are the people on whom you are going to 
let fall this e ſtroke of yengeance ? What ig 
their crime? Are they not your brothers and 
ftiends? Have they not acted as you would have 
done in the ſame ae wx ought you not 
rather at this moment to follow theſe exam 
han to be the inſtruments of their deſtruct ion and 
BY own,? Let-us attead to! "this Faquiry before i it | 
too late. 3 
The people of e as. to their. 1gca] poſition. 
"Rand WS 7285 relation to France as you ſtand i 
They and you are poſted i in.the march- 


as this bart of Europe is governed by ty- 

contending for. dominion ' on 
Ips, theſe poſitions Expole you 
of all parties. Lou cannot 


paſſage through your country, altheu vel you have 
iftory is full 


ther; a war in which you had no other concern, 
han OW of up the rims 55 forei ogy N 
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Te ese yourcomntr reg ug GS, 
uf this unfortunate poſition in which you are pla. 
cel. It is covered with fortifications. As if na- 
ture had not thrown rocks and mountains endugh 
in your. way, you have been forced to create them 

by the hand of art; to encompaſs your towns with 
Walls, and disfigure your. fields with towers ane 
|  caftles./ Your agriculture has been ill- conducted, 

| * your manufactures neglected; all the uſeful arts 3 

+ have been forced to yield to a general ſyſtem ek 
defence againſt the enemies of your weinen * 
Fer you had no enemies of your own. - | 

In this ſituation, what is to be done? Vou 9 
1 change the 1 oy which nature has given 
to your country. r only reſource is to change 

% the policy of Europe froth war to peace. ou 
are more peculiarly intereſted in the perpetuß 

peace of ace 15 any other people on earth. 

his is a oc hy conſideration, 'a_ truth Which 

Vour tyrants cannot deny. It is the knowledge ß 
dhis truth which has influenced the people of Sa. 
voy in cheir late change of government. It is in 
this point of view that they have contemplated the + 
FEtench revolution; wn this they have adopted it 
themſelves, and wiſh! to extend it to you, Whoſe 
tuation ſo my reſembles their own.” WR 
this view you ought to wich to extend/it to all the 
ſtates of Italy, 2 Spain, and to the circles of the” "2M 

empire, from whence it would travel throngh' 2 

„ ae through the world. 

The e er of mis revolution are thoſe of 

| univerigl pea and itis impofſible that it ſhunld. 
ON to prodiice. the effect, becauſe it takes away . 
_ every; motive for national: hoſtility, and teaches 
che people of all coumtries to regard each other as 
W and fellow-citizens of | the world. Feb. 
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u e ha liberty among the A and. influ. 
them in the duties that ariſe from that ſituat ion 
as the-French are about to do; you will then find 
that the buſineſs of tyrants has ceaſed; and the. ; 
race is forever N Purge the earth of its 
tyrants, ; and it 8 no more be r Tot ay 
war. 
The of A 18 of 1 in uniti 
5 elves to the F . anos ig ws, 
tder conſideration. This was a meaſure inciden- 
nul 0 cheit geographical poſition on the French 
ſide of the Alps; and the arguments which indu- 
ced them to it, do not apply to you. It is proba- ._ 
* for the purpoſes of civil government you will 
hencefor ward be two diſtinct people: But this 
ſtep of theirs cannoi be catered? by. you as an act 
of hoſtility, or a breach ef friendſhip. Fhey are 
ee rtainly not leſs your friends ſince they Pe ge ceaſ- 
de to be your fellow-ſubjects, It is an effential 
quality 2 a French citizen to be the fiend of all 
. ——— eſpecially of thaſe in his neigbbourhood, 
- © Whole peace and happinel "a al ways: be neceſſa- 
1 * to his o. 7 
The eſſence of tytanny is to „E the | 
economy | of nature, the eſſence df. liberty is to 
promote it. Nature has ſaid that the French and 
the  Savoyards ſhould- be one people; but ty- - 
ranny has ſaid that the Savoyards and the Pied- 
monteſe ſhould be one people. Conſult your hiſ- 
tory, and ſee what torrents of blood have been 
3% ſhed to cement this unnatural union. Come and 
E view the condition of this unfort people; 5 5 
poſſeſſing one of the fineſt oountries in the world, 
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and deprived of the means of improving it; ſub- 
jected for ages io a race of weak and impolitie 
* d, fixing their reſidence on the other 
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| {ſide of the Alps, have paid no other attention to 
mis part of their dominions, than to keep the pe- 
ple, in poverty and ignorance, in order to fecure 
their obedience. A military force, ſent from your 1 
country, has been maintained here to inſult tbe 
inhabitants, by exereiſing the police in every 
town and village. The ſenate of Savoy, which - 
was formerly a legiſlative body, has heen long 
_ . ſince reduced to the ſimple functions of a judiciaty 
. tribunal, and its metnbers appointed by the king. 
©, He has prevented the working of the mines.of 7 
iron, lead, and coals, . with Which the country 
©, abeunds ; he has prevented the eſtabliſnment ff | 
an one of the different manufactures io which the 
inhabitants are peculiarly invited by the abund- 
ance of raw materials, by their numerous currents 
of Water, by their vicinity to France, and the 
convenient navigation of the eye and the Rhone; 1 
he has diſcouraged their agriculture by the fhackles 1 
he has laid upon their commerce, even in the in- 
terior of his own. dominions ; for the trade be- 
. tween Piedmont and Sar oy has been ſubjeQed to 
the ſame pernicious regulations and impoſitionss 
vrhich exiſt between rival nations among the moſt 
jealous defpots of Europe; he has interpoſed. his 
authority between parents and the duties they owe - 
their children, by diſcouraging the education of 
youth, ſo far as to oblige thoſe who are deſined for 
the learned profeſſions to perform their ſtudies at 
Turin.“ br 9 e 1 £Y | 
a - s dd I Wd Toa . | 4 | 


* There are in Savoy fix different colleges of u 
cation, which have exiſted for ſeveral centuries, and ? 
have been excluſively appropriated to thoſe | finures 

which have been known in catholic Europe by the name 
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inſtances of folly. and cruelty exerciſed by your 
government againſt the people of this: EY oa . 
1 One general complaint, which appears to be well 
L founded, is, that all yuurkings, elpecially the one 
from whom they have nom revölted, have ſhown 
Fan humiliating diſtinction in their treatment of 
pou zu them. "The Savo 9905 have been treated 
as Jour ſlaves, as well as the flayes of your, com- 
mon maſter. Their hard garn We been 
drained from them, to increaſe the wealth and 
en of Piedmont. vou: muſt obſerve, 
wever, that this was not  defigned as an advan- 
1 tage to you, neither has it been ſo in fact. It 
. Pre: Ae "facilitate/the collection of the king s 
revenue. You have been made the inſtruments of 
drawing money from theſe people; for no ther 


A 


E from you; than from hens 1 che . . 
| 4s urin. eee £ A 
„ „ | 

pe * Theology This was a . precaution by 8 

"government ;, at, without diftributing theſe. mnftitu- 
- Hons in all the pri I towns, and rendering this 
+ | fort of infraction eaſy and cheap, it would have been - 
mn * to have initiated a Sufficient. number of nien 


opt» in that flate of. ignorance which Was . 
e their continuance in flavery. 


| ee # few years there has been efteblifhed in in 
. college - of Cbambery a @ profeſſorſoip's in taw,. and 
1 anothes: in medicine, but r this refiriftion,\ that 
os years reſidence here ſhould be hon for ane year, 
2 the untverfity of Turin. And no map could prac- 
iſe law or medicine withm the king's dominions, until, 
* taker his e at 1 te 8 
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reaſon than it was more eaſy to dra it immediate- 


miſerahle ; he was not rofilted 3 0 the W of 
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 etion inderd is nos ſa” fauburable for commerce, But ass 


more of real indigence. You were both taxed as 
_ poſed in the moſt arbitrary manner. The kin 


herling, forming an average of 51. 62. 7 


bad given tem, 2 ; 
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ebe condition of theſe people was N 1 
te han yours. You” have in your conmr | 2 
more wealth than they, but ybu have infinitely 


high as you could bear“; and your taxes were in- 72 


could: angment or vary them any day at his B 
ſare; - Phe Savoyard was poor, but he was not 


ng dene his eyes, he was 

-*: The' population 7 the princi pality + Platmins | 
1 rickoned -at four milliamt. The amvint ef ib 5 9 
hey FevVenue "7%; from that-pFincipality is only * Ye 4 


22 million livres redmont, equal to FOOD. 7 5 


is excluſive dimes and other ier taxet, 
which anſwer" to the tithes: and Poor rates in EE 
land. The public taxes in England, ercliſiue of 


people of Piedmont: gre, if palſible, more difireſſed with * | 

taxes than'the people of England; although their fo —_— 
ts - naturally more . fertile, d their ctumii mor-. 
abundant in materials for manufattures. Their f 15 us 


is not unfavourable. By this. compariſon we 1 a 
Judge of the cruel, juncreating influence of a\govern-"" Þ 
— which can fo completely, s de gare the . 1 1 ' 
% man. + Þ — 
The Duchy f Savey, wheſe ele 424,000 | 
uſed to pay annually into the treaſury at Turin 

three million livres of Piedmont, equal to { 150,000 
erling. This was the utmoſt that the band of deſpo- 

5 m could collect from a people whom it deprived . 
e means of improving: * os: WINE nature _Þ 
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| Teokble that he Ciel; of . ecbürt- 
jers beyond the mountgins, who riot on the la- 
Vong ot; mankind; of En „% 
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I be effect of tyranny has uſually Been to viriae 


1 the morals of ſociety, and deſtroy that ene 
mind which is natural to man in a ſtate of ws: 
- coma The people of WE exhibit a remarkable 
2 to this rule. — retain a ſingular pu- 
rity of morals, and a firmneſs of . 
the weight of a long and complicated tyranny has 
not been able to debaſe- They have lon witneſſ. 
add the vices and indured the injuſtice of theit maſ- 
ters, without learning to be vicious or unjuſt.— 
"A They have felt the inconvenience of thatunnatural 
combination of things which cut them off from the 
country to which they really belonged, and Bound 


2 them to a diſtant lord. But almighty liberty has 


àt laſt diſſolved the chein, and ware 1 oh to na- 
2 2 005 to Frances. - Wong +", Sith 
The moral character 0 wile, 4 ly which 
w renders: them ſo worthy of our 1 has like- 
Wiſe fitted them for 5 enſoyment of the liberty 
to Which they have been ſo ſuddenſy bora. No 
people, riſing at once from ſlavery to a ſtate of 
5 i and independence, ever conducted them- 
| Ales with ſo much dignity and woderation.— 
They reſe, like the infant Hercules, to the vigour 
of manhood in a fingle day, They ſhowed them- 
- ſelves maſters of the whole ſyſtem of government, 
the moment they became maſters of themſelves. 
They have . no blunders ; they have ta- 


ken no retrograde ſteps ; they have loſt no time 


in idle diſputes, and vſeleſs Waste. Their 
National Convention, which was the firſt repre- 
ſentative body that ever Was heard of in the coun- 
5 "Fs and conſiſted of ſix hunderd and Ay mem- 
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bers, organiſed itſelf and finiſhed: its ſeſſns in 
nine days; during which tim̃e it did more buſineſss 
than any bady of men under like circumſtances - 8 
could be expeQed-to perform in ſo many months. 
But there is one fact more remarkable than all the 
reſt, a fact which hiſtory will announce to the ad. 
mĩration of the lateſt ages: the revolution in Savoy.  '} 
has not yet coſt a ſingle drop of blood? It has IF 
been attended with no acts of violence, no tumult?- 
uous meetings, no neceſſity for the intervention of 
military foree. The force of reaſon has Fondut- © 
end the whole operation; and the ſacred energy of IM 
liberty has proved itſelf to be the ſource and guar i 
rantee of the moral attributes of - man, b 
Bauch is the condition of this reſpectable people: 
- and ſuch is ihe point of view in which you are to 
conſider the late meaſures they have 255 to re- ml 
chim and ſecure their rights. From this confider- 9 
ation you will naturally turn your attention tio | 
Vyourſelves, and contemplate the duties you are Bf 
called upon to perform. For the time is faſt a -E: 
proaching When you can no longer be the idlie ui 
ſpoctators of the triumphs of liberty. Althougg | 
te revolution in Savoy is hitherto. free from the 
violence of war, it depends on you to ſay whether ul 
it ſhall continue fo to the end of another year-. It © Þþ 
is in your power at this moment to declare that the - 
Alps ſhall never more re- echo the ſound of a can- , 
non, nor their majeſtic-ſtreams be ſtained with . | 
human blood. Your deſtiny calls you either to 
pronounce the ſentence of miſery and flaughter 
upon thouſands of, yourſelves and of your neigh- 
hours who will follow your example, or to declare 
the immediate emancipation, peace and happineſs 
of: alltheiftates of rr 
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This d doubdels a feridis cbmimiſſion, ds it 
| renders you reſponſible for the fate of ſo conſider- 
able a portion of your fellow-creatutes But ob- 
+ . fervethe limits as well as the extent of your power. 
Though von hold the balance of great benefits and 
9c great diſaſters, which the preſent ſtate of af- * 
| _ - Fairs is ready to offer to your coantry%* though you || 
are able by the afliſtarice of France tò riſe as one | 
man and reclaim your own” ſovereignty; eſtabliſh 
Four Mp liberty and provide for the future trah- 
quility of this part of Europe; though by a con- 
trary conduct yeu may fight the battles of your” 
tyrant againſt the friends of your peace; yet re- 
member, you cannot long impede the progreſs of 
liberty. Her caule is that of reaſon and df God; 
me will not liſten to any capitulation with deſpot- 
im; the monter muſt be driven beyond the Adri- 
ate, and baniihed from the face of the eafth, Italy 
muſt be free; ſhe cannot wear her chains much 
longer; it would be glorious for you to be the firſt 
in this regeneration of ſociety in that ancient gar- 
den of the world. Such a meaſure would be an 
example of virtue to your children, a conſolation 
do the ſhadesof your anceſtors, who for a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages have paſſed away in the clouds of 
—_- Eee, Without knowing the means of happi- 
nelſs, or percelving the diprity of man. 
Pour king has joined the coalition of deſpots 
_- againſt the people of all nations. Their arms are 
directed againſt France; but their hoſtility is really | 
__ againſt their own ſubjects. What cauſe of quarrel 
had the king of Hungary, or the elector of Bran- 
denburgh with the people of France? None. 
Their jealouſy was againſt the people of 8 8 70 
of - Auſtria, of Brabant, and of Brandenburgh. 
They ſaw that theſe nations were about to reclaim 
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the rights of man and to caſt off tho yoke H p, _ 
0 as the French had done. I hey, there 
ore, to reętain their unjuſt power at home; con- 
cluded that it was baſt to ſtrike the revolution at 
its root, ON conquer Germany in France, They 
knew, if they could ſubdue. the French, and com- 
pletely vanquiſh the ſpirit of liberty in that coun- 
try, that all, the peaple of Europe would ſhrink 
beneath their. chains, and their maſters might pro- 
bably ſleep upon their thrones for another half 
%%% 28 O07 GIO IK, 0 
J Suh was the policy of your maſter. Von can- 
net ſuppoſe that, as king of Jeruſalem or prince 
of Piedmont, he had any ground or colour of diſ- 
pute with the French nation. That nation had: 
no concern with him, nor with any part of his 
dominions. They were occupied in their own: 
affairs, at peace with all the world, and deelared 
that they meant to remain ſo, He entered into the 
war with them fer no other purpoſe but to keep 
you in ſubjection. The war was againſt you, and 
is ſtill to be carried on againſt you the next cam- 
paigy- He inteods to make you his ſoldiers to fight 
his own battles. againſt yourſelves, although he 
orders you to point your cannon againſt the French. 
This is the true ſtate of the cafe. - The whole 
of this war on the part of your monarch is main- . 
| tained by deceiving you. Indeed the whole buſineſs 
of monarchy is deception; kings mult govern by 
deception, as long as they govern at all; for it is 
impoſſible for one man to tyranr@:e over a whole 
people, but by deceiving them. I have no par- 
ticular diflike to your king, any more than to all 
others; he is probably no worſe than kings in ge- 
neral. They hold an office that is perfectly uſeleſs 
in ſociety, and exceedingly deſtruQuve to the peace 
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and 1 f . In i view PR 


oüght ta be ech eyery ney: wa; genen 
_ byevery nation: Rein 
et 8 has been rat nib the field; to rend 


ter chis in famous combination ef rabbers,this war of 
alberimtes againſt the principles of all viatve.. She 

haas undertaken the defence of human natute,. She 
$9; has aſſumed a new kind of tactique unknobn 40 
the art of war, and irkeſiſtibte to the amies cf 


py She has armed hegſelf in the Ply. al 
her manifeſto is he rights of, man, b 


ſword:the pledge of 5 Ia this ſpecies A 
Wartare we need not > aſtoniſhed at her ſucccfs; 
What people can reſiſt the hand that comes 10 
 -  hreak their chains-? The armies. of liberty are 

every where tripmphant, while their ſtandards are 
_ _ ſcarcely ſtained with blood: Victory completes her 
Vork, before they artive tocelebrate the conqueſt ; 
and the entrance of the French troops into the con- 
* country is regarded by the people rather as 


e proceſſion of a civic fea 4 as the dreaded 
violence of war. Their general, inſtead of puniſh- 


ing the new recovered citizens With confiſcation, 
| impriſonment, and death, meets them in their po- | 
pular ſocieties, and invites them. to farm their pri- 


mary afſemblies. - The forts and gart iſons which 


(he erects to ſecure bis n are pricing 


* and reading clubs. 
Such is the war in which the i wech 
of 'Furin is engaged. I heſe are the armics he 


expects you to eis ounter in the field. If you wiſh 

to know in What manner the combat 2 to be 
Fonducted, you may learn it from the people f 
© Savoy, whole example in this reſpect, as in many 


Sthers, is worthy to be followed by every nation. 


You: _ learn it LEA 2 * W of 
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Malines, Antwerp, Guelderländ, Namur, Liege, 80 3 


the battle of Gemmappe. . 
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Nice, from thoſe of Hainavlt, Flanders, Brabant, 


Spires, and Mayence; all provinces, principalities, -- -  *: 
or independent ſtates, conquered to liberty within 


the laſt three months. As I have kept ho com- 


lete regiſter of theſe conqueſts, perhaps the above 
it may be incomplete. But it matters not; if it 
were complete for to-day, perhaps it-would not be 
ſo for to-morrow. This advice is intended for 
the inſtruction of the people ; if your king ſhould 


deem it inconſiſtent with his warlike character to 


follow the ſame advice, he can take a leſſon from 


The French army deſtined for . deliverancde Þþ 
Will probably not paſs the Alps till the ſpripg. 3 
Vou have the remainder of the winter to deliber- 
ate on the part you have to act. You can by that 


time decide whether ybu will receive them as ene- 


mies or a friends. In the latter caſe, you have on- 
ly to ſtudy the principles of a republican govern- £ 


ment, fend away your tyrants, and prepare your- 


ſelves to give leffons of liberty to all the Italian 
ſtates. The troops of Auſtria, which are now 
about” to enter your territories from Milan and n 
Fuſcany, under pretence of aiding you againit - 
the French, will flee before them, as they hav 1 
ne in the Low Countries, the moment you 4 
manifeſt your intention of doing your own buſi= 
neſs in a peaceable way. _ > =... }.- 1 
But, after a due conſideration of the circum- * { 
ſtances which I have endeavoured to detail, Thould 
vou conclude to regard the French people as your 
enemies, and to meet their armies in the field, 1 
ſhall- tremble for the conſequences of yeur unfor- 
tunate deciſion. Thouſands among you mult * 
fall the victims of the Tg cauſe of your ty- 
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rant, which cannot be ſupported. On that day, 


I beg you would call to mind the honeſt advice of 


"Is a"ſtranger, who now ſpeaks to you the words of 
truth; who has been a ſteady obſerver of the riſe. 


and progreſs of liberty in Ametica and in France; 


and, Who, from theſe advantages is able to eſti- 
mate the force of its principles, and predict the 
N triumph of its Arms. * n 


J adviſe you above all things te be cautious. of 


he troops in the pay of Auſtria, who are march 


mA ing to join your army, You cannot. be ſo blind- 


ed by your leaders as to ſuppoſe that this band of 


ruffians is brought into your country to render ſer- 
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vice to ou. They are deſigned to keep you in 
fubjeQion, and to take from you the freedom of 
your choice in the great queſtion, Whether you 


will adopt the principles of. the French revolu- 


tion? They will be poſted in your rear, to act 


againſt you, if you ſhould refuſe to act againſt the 
French. Your poſition may ſeem a critical one, 


placed in the interval between two PRI 
powers; but, remember that one is an army of 


reemen, the other a horde of ſlaves ; on one ſide 


is the permanent force of a nation, whoſe means 


are inexhauſtible, on the other the accidental hire- 
lings'of a deſpot whoſe ſceptre is falling from his 
hands; from one you have the offer of equal lib 


erty and perpetual peace, from the other a, conti- 


nuance of your ſlavery, an augmentation. of your. 


burthens, and certainty of future wars. 


Italy is deſtined to form one great republic. 
The boundaries which nature has given it are pe- 
culiarly ſuited to this purpoſe ;-and as long as we 
follow nature, in politics as well as morals, we 


are ſure to be in the right. Politicians, who have 
Not well conſidered the effecis of liberty, are alarm · 


1 
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ed at the extenſion of the French republic, -fear- 
ing it will become too powerful for its neighbours; 
For this reaſon the union of Savoy is mentioned as 
a ſubject of jealouſy to other nations. The ene- 
mies of your liberty will not fail to make uſe of 
this to excite your fears and provoke your reſent- 
ment. Men who reaſon in this manner have 
formed their maxims on thoſe deſpotic ſyſtems of 
eee to which they have been accuſtomed,” 
hey are maxims which can no longer apply to 
nations, when maſters of their own actions, and 
at liberty to govern themſelves by the collected 
wiſdom of the great body of the people. A nation 
in this condition will never diſturb the peace of its 
neighbours in any manner whatever. Its inter- 
eſt, on the contrary, will be to promote the peace 
and proſperity of every country in the world, _ 
When a nation is governed by one man, like 
Piedmont, or by a few*families, like the ancient 
ariſtocracy of Rome, and ſeveral modern ones in 
Italy, the intereſt of thoſe who govern, is to ex- 
| 3 their dominions; becauſe it augments their 
perſonal revenue and adds to the weight of their 
influence over the people, whom they conſider as 
their property. — For this reaſon they make war; 
for, this reaſon they form treaties of alliance to 
guarantee each\other in their conqueſts, and in 
n which they have in the 1 
n 


ſuance of this policy, the prince of Piedmont, / 

the courſe of that long Spaniſh war which I 
have mentioned, purchaſed with the blood and 
treaſure of your nation, the title of king of Sardi- 
nia; and at the cloſe of the war, he obtained fromm 
the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, and from the 
king of England, a guarantee of the poſſeſſion. 
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II is eaſy to conceive that a ſyſtem of robbe 
and murder of this kind, carried on through al 
Europe for centuries together, mult be reduced to 
ſome certain rules. Theſe rules by a miſapplica- 
tion of terms, are called the law of nalions, x It is 
rather the law of deſpots, who know no law but 
their own fears. It * likewiſe been neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh ſome general ideas of what. is called the 
balance of power among the ſtates of Europe, re- 


_ quiring that each ſtate ſhauld be reſtrained to cer= 


tain fixed limits. On this principle, When any 
particular power endeavours to extend its limits, 
it is natural to tax that power with ambitious 
views, and to regard it as an object of jealouſy. 
This reaſoning is perfectly juſt when applied to 


regal and ariſtecratical-dominions ; but under the 


reign of liberty the argument has loſt its ground; 
dominian itſelF is at an end; and all the technical 
terms in the ſcience of palitics have changed their 
rus and as we mult begin the ſcience anew, 
it is to be regretted that we are not furniſhed with 
new words, to expreſs our ideas with more preci- 
ſion than we can with the old. BH ed et, 
If all the nations of Europe were as free as the 
French, and every individual member of ſociety 
were equally independent of every other individual, 
the ben reſpecting che Wa A of any par- 
<icular government would become in a great mea- 
ſure indifferent, both to the people of that govern- 
ment and to all their neighbours. No perſon would 


. 


nne may hope ſaan to ſee the law of nations ab- 
liſhed on different principles; that ts, on principles 
as different from what it has been, as the intereſt of 
nations is different from that of thoſe perſons whe 
bave uſually governed them. © . . 
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have any intereſt in extending or contracting tdje 
territorial limits of a ſtate. They would be eſta- 4 
bliſhed purely on the principle of convenience for * "| 
the adminiſtration of the interior concerns of the ; 
people, and by the free conſent of all parties. And 8 
whenever. it ſhould be fouridd more convenient to 
change them, they might be extended or contracted * - 
on the ſame principle, without injury to any per- 
ſon, and without exciting the jealouſy of any 
Nation. . 2 _ 
I could cite you many inſtances from the United © 
States'of America, in which this theory has been 
Earried into practice; which would prove to you. 
that the doctrine J here advance, as one of the 
effects of liberty, is not chimerical. But an inſtance 
more ſtriking to you, and which will form an 
epoch in the hiſtory of Europe, is the conduct of 
the national convention of France on the propoſiti- 
on of Savoy to be united to that republic. Here we 
| ſee a ſovereign people, uninfluenced by any fears, 
hopes, or connections from abroad, deliberating in- 
the moſt ſolemn manner, whether they will extend 
their territorial boundaries, by the admiſſion of 
ſeven new provinces, inhabited by four hundred 
thouſand freemen who had ſent their deputies to 
ſolicit an union.“ To raiſe a queſtion on a pro- 
poſition of this kind is certainly a new thing in 
politics, Louis XIV. would have carried on a 
- war for half a century, and ſacrificed twice that 
number of his own ſubjects, to have made ſuch 


De ſeven provinces which formed the Dutchy 
of Savoy, now united to France, under the name of 
the department of Mont Blanc, were Savoy proper, 
Geneuois, Carouge, Chablois, Fauchigny, T arentai/e, 


and Mau rienne. 
| US... 
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an acquiſition to his dominions. But the members 
of the convention who deliberated on this queſtion 
| had no perſonal intereſt to ſerve, no ambition to 
gratify. It was merely a queſtion of national con- 
penience, whether the ſrontiers of the republic 
ſhould remain fixed on the limits of Dauphiny and 
Lyonnois, or be extended to the Alps which ap- 
pear to be the natural boundary of France. - + 
Ihe latter opinion prevailed; but it was rather 
on account of the preſent circumſtances of Italy 
than of France. Italy is ſtill governed by deſpots; 
and it is to be expected, that as * he they re- 
main in power, my will continue the war they 
have undertaken againſt the French. To prevent 
their incurſions; it was neceſſary to oppoſe them 
+ the barrier of. the Alps. But if Italy were as 
tee as France, all cauſes of hoſtility between 
them would be for ever removed. It would be 
_ ſcarcely poſſible in the courſe of human evems, 
that they would ever more have any ground of con- 
tention. In that caſe it would be perfectly indif- 
ferent, as to perſonal intereſt, both to the French 
and the Savoyards, whether they ſhould form one 
people, or two, or ten.— And whatever reſolution 
they ſhould take, as moſt convenient to themſelves, 
would never excite your jealouſy or reſentment. 
No people has more to gain by this pacific ſyſ- 
tem than theſe of Piedmont. You inhabit a fertile 
country, productive of all the moſt neceſſary arti- 
cles of life; ſeveral of which are in great demand 
among your neighbours. All that is wanting to 
render you happy is to be maſters of the fruits of 
your own. labours at home, to be ſecured againſt 
war, and to have a free circulation of the objects 
of commerce. 10 4 
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Theſe three things are now within your reach; f 43 


they would follow as a neceſſary conſequence of 
\ adopting the principles of the French revolution, 

-and eſtabliſhing the liberties of Italy. © 

With the moſt ardent wiſhes to tender you 

«ſervice, in the preſent ſolemn criſis of your affairs, 

I have written you this letter. If it ſhould anſwer 
no other als, it will at leaſt ſerve as a teſti. _ >. 
mony to my conſcience, that I have endeavoured f 
to do my duty, and to merit the title which I claim, - il 
that of your ſincere diſintereſted friend. | | 
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Adareſſid to the Inhabitants of Europe, from 
another quarter of the world. _ 


* But they, in ſooth, muſt reaſon. Curſes light 
On the proud talent ! 'twill at laſt undo us. 
When men are gorged with each abſurdity 
Their ſubtil wits can frame, or we adopt, 
% For every novelty they'll fly to ſenſe, 
„And we mult fall before the idol, Faſhion.” 


PREFACE 


Tur following little poem was publiſhed 64 4 
London, in February 1792. It happened that two# 709 
of the principal conſpirators, the emperor Leopold/ 1 


AF 
and the king of Sweden, dicd in a few weeks after; 1 
The oppolite effects, produced by the death of theſe 
two perſons, are very remarkable. From a view 
of the general character of the king of Sweden; 
and of the particular tranſactions of the laſt year : 
of his life, there can be no doubt but he was des- 
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23838 © PREFACE 
 _ termined to go any lengths with the 1 which 

were then confederating againſt the liberty of 
France; and it is a conſolation to human nature, 
tdttꝛhat the violent death of our ſceptred mad- man has 
ſaved the people of Sweden from thoſe horrid 

ſcenes of ſlaughter which now involve moſt of the 
Wt R Nations. e 


he character of Leopold, in ſome of its lead- 
ing traits, was directly the reverſe of that of Guſ- 
tayvus. The latter was prodigabof wealth, and 
exceſſively eager for what is called military fame, 
a without the capacity or the means of acquiring it; 
the former was affectedly pacific, moderate in moſt 
of his vices, and remarkable for nothing but his 
.. _ avarice, He had ſenſe enough to ſee that nothing 
B Was to be gained by a war with France; his ava- 
rice, had he lived, would have been a ſufficient- 
guarantee againſt that event: and his death may be 
- conſidered as the immediate cauſe of the war. 
The treaty of Pilnitz was doybtleſs fabricated” 
in the court of Paris. The emperor agreed to it, 
for the purpoſe of duping the king of Pruſſia into 
Y _ meaſures which might ſecure the obedience of the 
5 of Brabant, whom he had pacified the year 
efore by a cruel deception. His deſign was like- 
wiſe to deceive the emigrant princes, who were 
then deceiving him; and to exhibit ſuch a menac- 
ing appearance, as, according to his calculation, 
would induce the French people to ſet down qui- 
etly under a limited monarchy ; well knowing 
that, if they did this, their government would ſoon 
©, * degenerate into a deſpotiſm, which would conti- 
nue to give countenance-to the general principle 
= that had fo long enſlaved the nations of Europe. 
That he never intended, or had relinquiſhed 
woe intention, of executing the conditions of the 
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treaty of Pilnitz, by | going to war with France, is 


evident from the following conſiderations: the 
French conſtitution was ratified; and the revolution 


ſuppoſed to be finiſhed, in September 1791. A 
war, to overturn that conſtitution, certainly ought 
not to have been deferred beyond the inſuing 
ſpring; and as it would require an army of t 
or three hundred the uſand men, the winter muſt 
have been occupied in making the preparations. 
Leopold died ſuddenly, | about the firſt of March. 
At that time no preparations had been made for 
offenſive hoſtilities. The number of troops ſent 


from Auſtria into the Low Countries, n the 


autumn and winter, was not more than was ſtipu- 
lated to be maintained there, and were ſcarcely 
ſufficient to enforce the deſpotiſm to which he had 
deſtined that unhappy people. Before the death of 
Leopold, the French emigrants at Coblentz began 


to deſpair. The hopes they had built on the treaty 


of Pilnitz had nearly vaniſhed; the princes had an: 
army of forty thouſand gentlemen to maintain; 


Louis was carrying on too great a ſyſtem of cor- 


and unqualified deſpotiſm, 


ruption at home, to be able to ſupply them with 
money from the civil lit; they had exhauſted their 
credit in all the merchantile towns in Europe ; 
and Leopold, conſidering them in the character of 
beggars, began to treat them as troubleſome gueſts ; 
for none of the objects of their demands could be 
flattering to his favourite paſſion. At laſt, to their 


great ſatisfaction, the emperor died; and-his ſyſ= ' - 


tem with regard to France was either never under- 
ſtood by his own miniſters, or it was laid aſide, in 
compliance with the predominant paſſions of his 
ſon ; which happened to be for war, expence, 
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This ids man dete career by a ſolemn | 
declaration to all the powers of Europe, that he 
ſhould follow preciſely the ſyſtem of his father, 
with feſpect io the affairs of France. This de- 
claration might be underſtood to mean the open 
and avowed ſyſtem, preſeribed by the treaty of 
Pilaitz, or the ſecret and unexplained ſyſtem, , 
which was to avoid the war. It was univerſally 
underſtood, as it was doubtleſs meant, in favour 


FB of the Weed ſyſtem; whoſe object, announced 
ia the treaty, was ** fo fupport the rights of 
crowns. .: 


From this moment, a ſpirit of hoſtility | was 

rovoked by the court of Vienna, and encouraged 
bh the French ambaſſador there, who, like their 
. ambaſſadors of that day, was betraying the 
nation, to ſerve the king; till, on the 20th of 
April, war was declared by the National Aſſem- 
bly: In this war the defpots of Europe will try 
1 15 9 and will probably ſoon be ex- 
_ hauſted. 


Paris Fuly I'2, 98 8 
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Hens Truth, thy trump undaunted lend, 
People, and prieſts, and courts, and kings, attend; 
While, borne on weſtern gales from that far ſhore 


Where Juſtice reigns, and tyrants tread no more, 


Th' untainted voice that no dilſuafion awes, 
That fears no frown, and ſeeks no blind applauſe, 
Shall tell the bliſs that Freedom ſheds abroad, 
The rights of Nature, and the gift of God. 
Think not, ye knaves, whom meanneſs ſtyles 
| the ß , f Rog 
Drones of the church and harpies of the ſtate, — 
Ye, whoſe curſt fires, for blood and plunder fam'd, 
Sultans, or kings, or czars, or emp' rors nam'd, _.. 
Taught the deluded world their claims to own, 
And raiſe the creſted reptiles to a throne, — 
Ye, who pretend to your dark hoſt was given 
The lamp of lite, the myſtic keys of heaven; 
Whoſe impi&Warts with magic ſpells began, 
When ſhades of ign'rance veil'd the race of man; 
Who change, from age to age, the fly deceit, 
As ſcience beams, and virtue learns the cheat; 
Tyrants of double powers, the ſouls that blind, 
To rob, to ſcourge, and * mankind,.— 
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Think not I come to croak with omen'd yell 
The dire dam nations of your future hell, 
. To bend a bigot or reform a knave, 

By op'ning all the ſcenes bey nd the grave. 
I know your crultedifouls :; While one defies, 
In ſceptie ſcorn, the vengeance of the ſkies, - 
The other boaſts, I ken thee, power divine, 


But fear thee not; th' avenging bolt is mine. 


No ! *tis the preſent world that promps the ſong, 
The world we fee, the world that feels the wrong, 
The world of men, whoſe arguments ye know, 

Of men, long curb'd to ſervitude and woe, 
Men, rcus'd from ſloth, by indignation ſtungn, 
I heir ſtrong hands loos'd, and found their fearleſs. 
OTST OL PE Tron A Ten + 
Whoſe voice of thunder, whoſe deſcending ſteel, _ 
Shall ſpeak to ſouls, and teach dull nerves to fecl. 
Think not (ah no! the weak deliifion ſhun, 
Burke leads you wrong, the world is not his 
85 „ ö é TTT fo IR LA 
Indulge not once the thought, the vap'ry dream, 
The fool's repaſt, the mad- man's ihread-bare 
theme, 75 r | 
That nations, riſing in the light of truth,. 
S'rong with new life and pure regenerate youth, 
Will ſhrink from toils ſo folendidly begun, 
Their bliſs abandon and their glory ſnun, 
Betray the truſt by Heav'n's own hand cenſign'd, 


The great cencentred ſtake, the interc ſt of mar k hd. 


_.. draws” © . | 
Europe's whole force, to. ſave your ſinking cauſe 3 
Of fancy'd hoſts by myriads that advance | 
 Tocrufh the untry'd power of new-born France, 
Miſgnided men! thele idle tales deſpiſe; 

Let one bright ray of reaſon ſtrike your eyes; 


Fg 


Ye ſpesk of kings combin'd, ſome league that 
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OF KINGS,” x, 
Show me your kinga, the ſceptred horde parade, 

See their pompranith 1: ſee 1 Ie 8 
Indignant MAN reſumes the ſhaft, he gave, 
Diſarms the tyrant and unbinds the ſlave; - 

Diſplays the unclad ſkeletons of kings, 

Spectres of power, and ſerpents without ſtings. 
And ſhall mankind, —ſhall France, whoſe giant 
Rent the dark veil; and dragg d them forth to light, 

Heed now their threats in dying anguiſh toſt? 

And ſhe who fell'd the monſter,” fear the ghoſt ? 

Bid young Alcides, in his graſp who takes ( 
And gripes with naked hand the twiſting ſnakes, - p 
Their force exhauſted, bid bim proſtrate fall, 9 

And dread their ſhadows trembling on the wall. 
But grant to kings and courts their ancient play, 

Recal their ſplendour and revive their ſway ;/- 

Can all your cant and all you eries perſuade : 
One power to join you in your wild cruſade ? |. 

In yain ye ſearch to earth's remoteſt end; 

No court can aid you, and no king defend. 
Not the mad knave who Sweden's ſceptre ſtole, | 
Nor the, whoſe thunder ſhakes the northern pale 

Nor Frederic's widow'd ſword, that ſcorns to tell © 
On whoſe weak brow his crown. reluctant fell. 
Not the tri-ſceptred prince, of Auſtrian'mould, 
The ape of wiſdom and the ſlave of gold., 

Thereſa's ſon, who, with a feeble grace, : 

Juſt mimics all the vices of his race; +, 14 2 
For him no charm can foreign ſtrife afford, q, 
Too mean to ſpend his wealth, to6 wile to truſt his 

N ſword, 1 G | | 1 
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| ut you l difdain © 
zothes the monk of 
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iy 2 o'er tlie "OOPS: 
» To break the dream that 0 
pan; Riot 
H e counts his beads, and end his holy zeal 
"To raiſe once more th' inquiſitorial wheel, 
- Prepares the faggot and the flame renews, 
To roaſt the French, as once the Moors and Jews; 
| While abler hands the- buſy taſk divide, 
His queen to dandle and his ſtate to guide. 
Vet aſk great Pitt to join your defp*rate work,. 
See how his annual aid confounds the Turk! 
Like a war-elephant his bulk he ſhows, | 
And treads down friends, when frighten'd by his 
 ' foes. 
Where then, forfalien villains, will ye turn 5 
Of France the outcaſt and of earth the fcorn ; 
What new-made charm can diſſipate your fears? 
Can Burke's mad foam, or Sarner houſe of 
— peers :* | - 
Can Artois' ſword, that erſt next Calpe 5 wal; 
Where Crillon fought and Elliott was to fall, 
Burn'd with the fire of fame, but harmleſs dur 7 
For ſheath'd the f word remain d, oy in its s ſheath 
return'd a 
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9 M. do Calonne, at an ds Lodi, wid by 
the aid of his friends in England, 'has framed a con- 
| Ailulion for France, after the Engliſh model; the 
chief drnament of which is that <« N er cadital 
e poliſhed ſociety,” a houſe of peers. It is ſaid that, 
after debates and _altercations which 1 % ix months, | 
he has perſuaded the emigrant princes to agree to tt. 
It only remains now for him and them to try on this 
new liuery upon the French nation. 
7 Among the diſadvantages attending the lives of 
princes , % be tene the fingular d. Mer Hies with 
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Oh Burke, degenerate ſlave ] with grief ang 


Weine SLOPE TVS 

The Muſe indignarit muſt repeat thy name. 

Strange man, declare, —ſince, at creation's birth, 

Ftom erumbling chaos ſprang this heav'n and 
Ti earthy , , é , ORE: 13 


which they have to ftruggle in acquiring a military 
reputation. A duke of Cumberland, in order ta be- 
came an Alexander,” bed to ride all the way te Cullo- 
den, and "back again to Lon dan. Louis the fur. 
teenth as obliged to ſubmit to the fatigue of being > 
earned on bourd of a ſplendid barge, and rotued atro/s 
the Rhine, about the ſame time that the French army 
ereſſed it ; and all this for the ſimple privilege of be- 
N ing placed above the Macedonian in the temple of © 
Fame, and of caufing this achievement lo be cflebrat= 
ed, as more glorious than the paſſing »f the Granicus : 
as may be feen on that modeſt monument in the Place 
"Mebdomerms RN... TS 4G 
The count d Artois has purchaſed, at'a fall dearer 
rate, the fame of being  flyled “ le digne rejeton du 
grand Henri,” and of being deſtined to command all ©: 
the armies of Europe in re-eftabliſhing the manarchy 
of France. This champion of Chriſtendom. ſet out at 
the age of twenty-five, and travelled by land with a 
princely equipage, from Paris 19 Gibraltur; where he 
arrived juſt in lime to ſee, at a convenient diftance, 4 
 Blliatt's famous bonfire of the floating batteries. ' He Þ 
" then returned, covered with glory, by the way of ! 
Madrid ; and arrived at Verſailles, ami ihe ca- 
© Peſſes of the court and the applauſes of all Europe. 1 
20e accompliſhment of this -arduous enterpriſe bas 
; 4 ruedly plated him, in point of military fame, .at Y 
the head of all the preſent branches of the illuſtrious 
Houſe of Bourbon. . | * 
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Since wrecks and autcaſt relics ſtill remain, 
_ Whirl'd ceaſeleſs round confuſion's dreary reign, 
7 from all theſe fragments, hence you 
That genius wild, that monſtrous maſs of ſoul; © 
Wöbere ſpreads the wideſt waſte of all extremes, 
Pull darkneſs frowns, and heav'n's own ſplendour 
T IS 7 ec ft 4 
Truth, error; falſehood, rhetoric's raging tide, 
And pomp and meanffeſs, prejudice-and pride, 
Strain to an endleſs clang thy voice of fire, 
Thy thoughts bewilder and thy audience tire. 18 
Like Pheebus' ſon, we ſee thee wing thy way, 
Bnatch the lgoſe reins, and mount the car of day, 
Is earth now plunging plough thy waſting courſe, 
Phe great ſublime of weakneſs and of force. 
But While the world's keen eye, with, generous 
3 Et: | AVON N MoS 8 
Thy faults could pardon and thy worth enhance, 
When foes were huſh'd, when juſtice dar'd com- 
%%% 7 Dae wget, 7 
And een fond freedom claim'd thee as a friend, 
Why, in a gulph of baſeneſs, fink forlorn, 
And change pure praiſe for infamy and-ſcorn ? 
And didſt thou hope, by thy infuriate quill 
To rouſe mankind the blood of realms to ſpill? 
Then to reſtore, on death devoted plains, — 
Their ſcourge to tyrams, and to man his chains 
To ſwell their fouls with thy awn bigot rage, 
And blot the glories of ſo bright an age? 
Firſt ſtretch thy arm, an, with leſs impious 
Wipe out i ſtars, and quench the ſolar light: 
&« For heav'n and earth, the voice of God orclalgags 
hall paſs and periſh, but my word remains, 
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Th! eternal WORD, which gave, 0 e et thee, © 


Rxra$80N to man, that bids the man be free. 
2 . t not hope: 'twas heay n * return- 
e, ũ h; j 
Tn kind 8 to our injur 4 race, 


Which: {tripp'd that ſoul, ere ir ſhould, 105 from | 


hence. A 
Of the laſt garb of decency W 
Left thee its own foul horrors to diſplay, 


In all the blackneſs of its native day, |; 


To ſink at laſt, from earte's glad ſurface turt'a, ; 
The ſordid ſov'reign of the letter'd worl. 


In ſome ſad n ere death dim terrors ſpread, 


Ere ſeas of dark oblivion whelm thy head,. 

Reflect, loſt man, — If thoſe, thy kindred knaves, 

Oer the broad Rhine whoſe flag "rebellious waves, 

Once draw the ſword; its burning point ſhall 
brin 

To thy y quic ick nerves a never-ending ſling ; 


The bloed N ſhed thy weight of woe ſhall 


* | ſwell, 


And their grim ghoſts for ever with the dwell.» | 


Learn hence, ye tyrants, ere ye learn too late,. 
Of all your craft th' inevitable fate. L 
The hour is come, the worlds incloſing eyes 
Diſcern with rapture where its wiſdom lies; 
From weſtern heav'ns th' inverted orient ſprings, 


The motn of man, the dreadful night of ——— | 


Dim, like the day-ſtruck owl, ye grope in light, 
No arm for combat, no reſource in flight ; 
If on your guards your lingering hopes repoſe, 


Your guards are men, and men you ve made your 


foes; 
* See Note at the end. 
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If to your rocky ramparts ee it . 
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* De Launay's fate can tell your fortune there. 


No turn, no ſhift, no courtly arts avail, $1 #1441 | 
Each maſt is broken, all illuſions fall ; ; 
Driv'n to your laſt retreat of ſhame and fear, 
One counſel waits you,- one relief is near: © 
By worth internal, riſe to ſelf-wrought fame, 
Your equal rank, your human kindred claim; 

Tis reaſon's choice; tis wiſdom's final plan, 

- 'To drop the monarch and aſſume the man. 
Hail MAN, exalted title! firſt and beſt, 
On God's own image by his hand impreſt, 


To which at laſt the reas' ning race is driven; 


Ane ſeeks anew! what firſt it gain'd from heaven. 


O MAN, my brother, how the cordial flame 
Of all endearments kindles at the name! 

In every clime, thy viſage greets my eyes, 

In every tongue thy kindred accents riſe ; 


The thought expanding ſwells my heart with glee, 


It finds a friend, and loves itſelf in thee. 
Say then, fraternal family divine, 
Whom mutual wants and mutual aids combine, 


Say from what ſource the dire deluſion roſe, | 
That ſouls like ours were ever made for toes; 


Why earth's maternal boſom, where we tread, 
To rear our manſions and receive our bread, 


De Launay was the laf governtr of the Baftile. 


His well-known exit, ſerving as a warning lo others, 
Javed the lives'of many commanders of fortreſſes in 


different parts of France, during the firft flages % 


te revolution. It may probably have the ſame ſulu- 


tary effect in other countries, whenever the agents of 
deſpotiſm in thoſe countries find the people are deler- 
mened #8 be: oeve, oe Ee SH. - 
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| Should bluſh ſo often for the race the bore, . Un. 


Why 10 ſmall realms for ever reſt confin d 


Where equal rights each ſober voice ſhould guide, 


f KINGS 22, 


So long be drench'd with floods of filial gore; 346 


Our great affections, meant for all mankind. -..” 
Though climes divide us; ſhall-the ſtream or ſea, 

That forms a barrier 'twixt:my friend and me, 
Inſpire the wiſh his peaceful ſtate to mar, 

And meet his falchion in the ranks of war ? 
Not ſeas, nor climes, nor wild ambition's fire 
In nations' minds could/e'er the with infpire 


' No blood would ſtain them, and no war divide. 


Tis dark deception, tis the glare of ſtate, 

Man ſunk in tifles, loſt in ſmall and great; 

Tis rank, diſtinction, all the hell that ſprings. 

From thoſe prolific monſters, courts and kings. 

Theſe are the vampires nurs'd on nature's ſpoils; 5 

For theſe with pangs the ſtarving peaſant toils, | 

For theſe the earth's broad furface teems';with * * 
rail, 8 | | | 5 


 Theirs the dread labours of the devious main; 
And when the waſted world but dares refuſe 


The gifts oppreſſive and extorted dues, |. _ - © 
They bid wild {laughter ſpread, the gory plains, _ 
The life-blood- guſhiag from a thouſand veins, + - - 
Erect their thrones amid the ſanguine flood, 
And dip their purple in the nation's bloud. 
The gazing crowd, of glittering ſtate afraid, 
Adore the power their coward meantieſs made: 


In war's ſhort intervals, while regal ſhows. 4 


Still blind their reaſon and inſult their woes. 
What ſtrange events for proud proceſſions call! 
See kingdoms crowding to a birth-night ball! 
See the long pomp in gorgeous glare diſplayd, 


The tinſel'd guards, the. ſquadron'd horſe parade 


x / | 7 
. | 
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In tiſſu'd robes," tall, beauteous pages dreſt; 


Steeds, ſnorting fire, and champing bitts of gold, 


bt : 


— . 
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See heralds gay, win embſecns on their veſt, 


1 


Amid fuperior ranks of ſplendid flaves, 


Lords, dukes and princes, titulary knaves, 


Confus'dly ſhine their croſſes, gems and ſtars, 
tres and globes and crowns and ſpoils of wars. 
On gilded orbs ſee thundering chariots roll'd, 


Prance to the trumpet's voice; while each aſſumes 
A loftier gait, and lifts his neck of plumes. 
High on a moving throne, and near the van, 
The tyrant rides, the choſen ſcourge of man; 
Clarions and flutes and drums his way prepare, 


* 


And ſhouting millions rend the troubled air; 


Millions, whoſe ceaſeleſs toils the pomp ſuſtain, 


Whoſe hour of ſtupid joy repays an age of pain. 
Of theſe no more. 'F/ 


om orders, Alaves and 
Fr Kings: 77 T 
o thee, OMAN, my heart rebounding prings, 


Behold th aſcending bliſs that waits thy call, 


Heav'n's own bequeſt, the heritage of all. 


Awake to wiſdom, ſcize the proffer'd:prize ; 


From thade to light, from grief to glory riſe. 


Freedom at laſt, with reaſon in her train, 


Extends o'er earth her everlaſting reigg; ; 
See Gallia's ſons, ſo late the tyrant's ſport,” '- 
Machines in war and ſycophants at count, 


Start into men, expand their well-taught mind, 


Lords of themſelves and leaders of -mankind:. 
On equal tights their baſe of empire lies, 


On walls of wiſdom ſee” the ſtructure rife 5; 
Wide oer the gazing world it towers ſublime, - 


A modell'd/form' for each ſurrounding; clime; 


To uſeful toils they bend their nobleſt aim, 


Make patriot views and motal views the lane, 


5 OF EINGS., 3 A | 

' Renouncethe wiſh of war, bid conqueſt ceaſe, © ' 
Invite all men to happineſs and peace 
To faith and juſtice rear the youthtul:race,, _ 
With ſtrength exalt them and with ſcience grac, 
Till rruth's bleſt ba ners, o'er the regions hurld. 
Shake tyrants from their thrones, and cheer. the 


18 waking world. ö 2 „ Ede? 
In northern climes, where feudal ſhades of late 

Child every heart and palſied every ſtate, 4 

Behcl1, illumin'd by th inſtructive age, 


That great phenomenan, a ſceptred ſage. 

There Stianiflaus unfurls his prudent plan, 
\ | Tears the ſtrong handage from the eyes of man, 
Points the progreſſive march, and ſhapes the way, 
That leads a realm from darkneſs into day. - ©. 
And deign, tor once, to turn a trancient eye. 
To that wide world that ſkirts the weſtern ſk y); 
Hail the mil: morning, where the dawn began, 
The full fruition of the hopes of man. 
Where ſage experience ſeals the facred cauſe 3 
And that rare union, liberty and laws, _ 
Speaks to the reas'ning race: to freedom riſe 3 
Like them be equal, and like them be wiſe. h | 
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NOTE ON Ma ' BURKE. - 
>» | Referring le page 247), 
SOME of the author's friends in England, 
although they join with him in cenſuring the 
writings of Mr. Burke on the French revolution, 
are of opinion that the picture here drawn of that 
writer is too highly coloured; or at leaſt, that the 
cenſure is ſo ſevere as to loſe the effect that it might 
other wiſe produce. It issimpofſible te ſay what 
effect, or whether: any, has or will be produced 
by this poem; but, out of reſpect to the opinion 
above ſtated, it may be proper to make ſome ob- 
ſervations on the effect that has already followed 
from the writings of Mr. Burke. I ſpeak not of 
what has taken place in England; where it is 
ſuppoſed>that, con: rary to his intentions and thoſe 
of the government that ſet him at work, his mali- 
cious attack npor liberty has opened a diſcuſſion 
which cannot be cloſed until the whole ſyſtem of 
deſpotiſm, which he meant to ſupport, ſhall be 
overturned. in that country. The preſent” war 
with France is doubtleſs the laſt piece of deluſion 
that a ſet of hereditary tyrants will ever be able to 
1 upon the 8 of England, 0 
But this ſubject opens a fieſd of contemplation 
far more ferious and extenſive on the continent of 
Europe; where, if Mr. Burke can view without 
horror the immenſity of the miſchiefs he has done, 
he will ſhow himſelf worthy of much higher at- 
tributes of wickedneſs than have yet been aſcribed 
to him. It is a painful taſk to traverſe ſuch a wide 
ſcene of ſlaughter and deſolation as now involves 
the ee, Eurepe, and then to lay it all to the 
charge of a ſingle individual; eſpecially when we 
conſider that individual as having, for a long time 


- 
* * 


and avi 
| gvileſt motives; as he had eſtabliſhed his previous 

reputalon by ſpeaking the language of liberty, 
Aud profeſling himſelf to be the friend of nationa! 
ffelicity. But it is not from a trahſitory diſguſt 


and which ought to be duly conſidered, before we 


with a certain air of dignity, independence, and 
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beſche, enjoyed - the-confidence- of all 


at laſt betrayed it from the worſt ang 


at his deteſtible principles, it is from "deliberate 
obſervation and mature conviction, that I ſtate it 
as an Hiſtorical fact, That the preſent war, with 
All its train of calamities, muſt be attributed al.̃ 
- moſt excluſively to the pen of Mr. Burkbke. 
There is a peculiar combination of circum- 
ſtances which threw this power into his hands, 


come to a deciſion on the ſubject. The people of 
England had enjoyed for ſeveral ages à much 
greater portion of liberty than any other 8 
. This. had raiſed them to a great degree 
of eminence in many reſpects. At the fame time 
that it rendered them powerful as a nation, it 
made them ſober, induſtrious, and perſevering, 


as individuals; it taught them to think and ſpeak 


preciſion, which was unknown in other coun- 


tries. This circumſtance could not fail to gain 


the admiration of foreigners, and to excite a per- 
petual emulation among themſelbes. England has 
therefore produced more than her proportion of 
[the illuſtrious men of modern times, eſpecially in 
politics and legiſlation, as theſe affairs came with- 


in the reach of a larger claſs of men in that coui -- 


try than in any other. gt Fe 
In a nation Where there is an enormous civil 
liſt at the diſpoſal of the crown, and a conſtitu- 
tional ſpicit of liberty kept alive in the people, we 
muſt neceſſarily e find two parties in the 
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254 _ FMOTE on MR. BUNKE, 
government. In ſoch-a caſe; as the king i fore 
\ to carry all the meaſures that he dares io propoſe, 
the party in favour of the people are called the o-. 
_ Poſition; and it being always a minority, it gives 
occaſion for grrat exertion vf talents, and is ſup- 
poſed to be the nurſe of every public virtue. Such 
has been the compoſition of the Engliſn - govern- 
ment ever ſince the laſt revolution. The oppo- 
ſttion has been the ſchool of great men; its prin- 
_- cipal diſciples have been the apoſtles of liberty; 
and their exertions have made the Britiſh name 
reſpectable in every part of the world. Mr. 
Burke had been for many years at the head of this 

ſehool; and from the brilliant talents he diſcover- 

ed in that conſpicuous ſtation, he rendered himſelf 
univerſally reſpected. His eloquence was of that 
flowery and figurative kind; which attracted great 
adlmiration in foreign countries; where it was 
viewed, for the moſt part, through the medium uf 
a tranflation; ſo that he was conſidered, at leaſt in 

. every country out of England, as the ableſt advo- 

cate of liberty that themexiſted im Europe. Even 

kings and tyrants, who hated the cauſe, could not 

WW — © withhold their veneration from the man. 

1 Under theſe impreſſions, their attention was 

| called to the great event of the French revolution. 

It was a ſubject which they did not underſtand, a 

buſineſs in which they had no intention 10 inter- 

fere; as it was evidently no concern of theirs. 

But viewed as a ſpeculative point, it is as natura! 

for kings as for other perſons to wait till they 

learn . great men have ſaid, before they form 

their opinion. Mr. Burke did not ſuffer them to 

remain long in ſuſpenſe; but, to enlighten their 

underſtandings and teach them how to judge, he 

agaame forward with his “ Reflections on he Revalu- 
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„ ee ON, NR. BURKE. | 255 | 
Hans in Phanieg? wikers; in his quality of the po- 
Titical ſchool-maſter of his age, in his quality of 
the profeſſed enemy of tyrants, the friend of the 


e, and the moſt enlightened; leader of he 


enlighrened nation in pe, he tells them 
dar this —— is an abominable uſurpation o of 
a gang of beggarly tyrants; that its principle iss 
atheiſm and anarchy; that its inſtruments are 
murders, tapes, and plunders; that its object is. 
to hunt down religion, overturn ſociety, and de- 
lige the world an blood. Then, in the whining: 


cat of ſtate-piery, and in the cowardly infolence. 5 


of perſonal fafety, he calls upon the principal. 
_ ſovergigns of Europe to unite in a general confed- 
eration, to march into France, to interfere in - 
the affairs of an independent power, to make war 


with the principles which he himſelf had Jong la- wo 


boured to ſupport, to ern the ngbleſt monu- 


ment of human wiſdom, and blaſt the faiteſt 
hopes of ue ee tha wo ma had ever © 


ſeen. 1457 


Copies ob his-bavk are ſeot 10 great agent 3 


by the,courts of London and Patis to the other 
courts of Europe; it was read by all men of let- 
ters, and by all men of ſtate, with au avidity in- 
ſpired by the celebrity of the author and the mag- 


aber of che ſubject; and it produced an effect 


which, in other cifcumſtances, would have aps 
peared almoſt miraculous ; eſpecially when we - 
conſider the intrinſic charaQet of the Avi M. 
de Calonne, about the ſame time, publiſhed: a bonk 
of, much more internal merit a book in which 
falſebood is olothed ing motedegcny covering and 
in which there is more energy an to 
excite the champions f deſpotiſin to begin tho 


work of de ſalat ion. But Calonne Wrote and ap- Re 


exile in En 


have had, if his real object had been known. 


NOTE ON MR, BURKE; ä 
ray bar in his true character. It was known that 
he had been a robber in France, and was now an 


gland; and, while he herded with the 
Engliſh robbers at St. James x, he wrote to revenge 


himſelf upen che country whoſe juſtice" he had 


eſcaped.” His writings, therefore, had büt little 
perhaps as little as Mr. Burke's would 


But this illuſtrious hypocrite poſſeſſed every 


vantage for deception; - He palmed himſelf upon 


the world as a volunteer in the general cauſe of 


writin tragedy 


rance of 


hue-and-cry 


the reality of a wide extended laughter ; he tran 


_ philanthropy. Giving himſelf . up to the freizy 
of an unbridled imagination, he conceives himſelf 
8 ; without being confined: to the 
_ obvious laws of fiction; and: taking advantage of 
.. _ the recency of the events, and of the ignorance 
_ thoſe who were to read his rhapſodies, he peoples” 
France with aſſaſſinz, for the fake of railing a 
'- againſt its peaceable inhabitants; he 
paints ideal murders, that they, may eget 


* 


forms the mildeſt and moſt generous people in 


Europe into a nation of monſters and atheiſts, 
„ heaping mountains upon mountains, and wag- 


ing war with heaven, that he may intereſt t 


conſciences of one part of his readers, and cloak 


the hypocriſy of another, to induce them both to 
Fe nee the character of men, while they avenge 


the cauſe of Gd. 


Such was the firſt picture of the French ters 


lution preſented at once to the eyes of all the men 


who held the reins of government in the ſeveral 
ſtates of Europe; and ſuch Was the authority of 
the author by whom it was preſented, that we are 


not to be aſtoniſhed at the effect. The emigrant 


princes, and the agents of the court of the Thuil- 
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leries, who were then beſieging the anti- chambers 
of miniſt ers in every country, found anew ſource 
of-impudcnce in this extraordinary work. They: © 
found their on invented fictions confirmed in 
their fulleſt latitude, and a rich variety. of- ſu per- 
added falſehood; of which the moſt ſhameleſs ſyco-— 
eg of Louis or of Conde would bluſh to haus 
en the author. With. this book in their hands, 22 
it was eaſy to gain the ear d men already predil, 
| to liſten to any projet which might rivet... >; 
the chains of their fellow creatures. 
Theſe arguments, detailed by proper agents, 
induced ſome” of the principal ſovereigns of Eu- 
rope to agree to the treaty of Pilnitz; then the 
death of Leopold, as I have ſtated in the preface, 
unhappily removed the great obſtacle to the exe- 
cut ion of that treaty, and the war of Mr. Burke 
was let looſe, with all the horrors he intended to 
excite. And what is the language preper to be 
uſed in deſcribing the character of a man, who, in 
his ſiiuation, at his time of life, and for a penſion 
of only fifteen hundred pounds a year, could ſit 
down deliberately in his cloſet and call upon the 
powers of earth and hell to inffict ſuch a weight of 
miſery on the human race? When we ſee Alex- 
ander depopulating kingdoms and reducing great 
cities to aſhes, we ant ourſelves to the age in | 
which he lived, when human ſlaughter was hun: 
man glory; and we make ſome allowance for the © 
ravings of ambition. If we contemplate the 
frightful cruelties of Cortez and Pizarro, we view, 
their characters as a compoſitien of avarice, and 
fanaticiſm ; we ſee them inſatiable of wealth, and 
mad with the idea of extending the knowledge of 
SL ion. But here is a man who calls him- _ 
| philoſopher, not remarkable for his avarice, 
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. 5 he delight ahd orhigitiont: of a mere ae | 

6 valuable friends, reſpected by alvenlightened men 
u friend of peace and preacher humanity, 
55 "vine in an age when military madneſs has loft its 
Pi: charms; and men begin to unite in ſearching the 
means of avoiding the hot rors of war; this 2 
Fs - weariced with the Wappineſs thar — him, 
TIER and difpuſtedlat the glory that awaits him, renoun- 
Fes all his friends, b“ ies the doctrines of his for- 
met life, bewails that the military ſavageneſs of 
the fourteenth century is paſt away, and, to gratify 
his barbarous wiſhes to call it back, con njures up a 

| war, in Which at leaſt two millions of his fellow © 
6reatures muſt be ſactificed to his unaccountable 
© paſſion. ' Such is the condition of human nature, 
that the 17 erimes have uſually gone unpu- 
niſhed. appears to me, that hiſtory does not 

furnith a gra one than this of Mr; Burke ; and 
yet all the conſolation that we can draw from the 
detection, is to leave the man to his own reflecti- 

ons, and bs ras his eee to the wen W 
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